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Tue biography of ‘‘ eccentric” persons, as they are termed,—of 
those, that is, whose course of life and conduct has not lain in 
the known and calculable orbits in which the generality of our 
species have been observed to move—has ever been a favourite 
study with the mass of mankind. But it may be doubted whe- 
ther such reading can afford'a wholesome mental pabulum, except 
to such riper minds as have drawn their code of moral philoso- 
phy from a wider survey of mankind in its more med and 
normal conditions, 

The physiologist who has acquired a sufficiently accurate 
knowledge of the structure and workings of the human frame in 
its healthy state, may then pass with profit to the study of its 
morbid conditions and abnormal processes. But he would be 
not only an ignorant theorist, but a very dangerous practitioner, 
whose entire acquaintance with the physical nature of man 
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should have been derived from the examination of diseased indi- 
viduals. 

It is to the young that the biographies of exceptional charac- 
ters are the most agreeable and the most dangerous. Those 
cases of moral aberration, which to the older student of man are 
interesting only as affording him the means of detecting the ori- 
gin and cause, and tracing in its progress the working of a mental 
malformation, are to the inexperienced, ever prone to generalize 
from particular instances, the sources of erroneous theories and 
systems, fallacious in proportion to the narrowness of the obser- 
vation on which they a been based. The instances of these 
eccentric individuals are found to contradict many an unpalatable 
dictum of the sterner moralist. And the “exemplum vitiis 
imitabile” becomes still more deceptive, when a false glazing of 
roseate hues is made to invest the entire picture with the genial 
sunshine of liberality and amiability. Thus we have a class of 
novelists who, taking advantage of this tendency, are continually 
presenting in their mischievous fictions strange incompatibilities 
of vice and virtue so blended in the same individual, as to lead 
the unwary to lose sight of the clear and well-defined boundary 
line between right and wrong, or at all events to believe that 
certain errors do not inevitably produce degrading consequences, 
that the wages of sin is not necessarily and invariably spiritual 
and moral death. Hence the creation of moral monsters, whose 
impossibility outrages nature more than the monstrous combi- 
nations to which the Roman satirist compares them. A happy 
decline following a worthless life, is as outrageously impossible 
as that ‘ Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne.” But the 
dicta of criticism are as little regarded as those of morality by 
the writers of those “historias peccare docentes,” which lead 
astray the young with representations of noble-minded sensual- 
ists and generous libertines, brilliant geniuses who never’ sub- 
mitted to the labour of study, and exalted philanthropists who 
never attempted the practice of self-denial. 

The only means of guarding men from being duped by delu- 
sions, more or less gross, of this sort, is to make it clearly under- 
stood that there are principles by which the strangest and most 
curiously combined idiosyncrasies that nature in her infinite 
variety ever formed, may be surely and safely tried,—rules by 
which their conduct may be gauged,—tests by which their true 
worth may be ascertained, as securely as that of the most ordi- 
nary specimen of human nature. But the advocates of these 
peculiars, which it is sought to exempt from the jurisdiction of 

the moralist, raise the cry of ‘ conventionalism,” and urge the 
injustice of trying the extraordinary,—especially when they are 
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so in consequence of having been endowed with nature’s choicest 
gifts,—by those conventional rules which the ordinary have en- 
acted for their own regulation and convenience. The objection 
is to a certain degree a just one. And the mar prevalent 
tendency to admit the plea, and to allow it a far greater weight 
and wider influence than is due to it, has no doubt arisen from a 
previous undue tendency in the opposite direction. Men should 
not be tried by conventional rules. No man should. For after 
all, the dictum in its legitimate extent is equally applicable to 
every judgment to be formed philosophically on the most ordi- 
nary as on the most extraordinary subject. For conventionalisms 
change with time and place, and social station; and he who has 
lived the most humble slave of his world’s conventionalisms, may 
be found grievously rebel to those of another age, another 
country, or another rank of society. 

But what is conventionalism, and what isnot? This is the 
true point of the question, and a vitally important question it is. 
It is but too evident, that many who plead for their own or 
their friends exemption from conventional regulations, would 
understand by that exemption a freedom from all rule and all 
restraint whatsoever. Is every thing, then, conventional? Is 
every thing local and temporary? Nothing eternal and uni- 
versal? No such thing as principles, but only regulations for 
human guidance? No such thing as sin, but only crime? No 
God, but only a police? For truly even to this must that phi- 
losophy come, if fairly carried out, which is so fond of pushing 
tolerance to indifferentism, that, according to its teaching, ‘‘right” 
and “wrong” are no longer things, but only names of varying 
ideas. 

This mischief has, as we have said, been generated by previous 
undue deference for conventionalisms; for the great tides of 
human opinion, like those of the ocean, move ever in alternate 
ebb and flow. Truth lies half way between the high and low- 
water mark. But rarely does the tide of the world’s opinion 
turn before it has reached in “its lunes” the extremest spring- 
tide height of error and absurdity.. The tendency to erect con- 
vention into principle, and to extend its authority, was in its turn 
necessarily generated in an age when principles were becoming 
efféte; for where principles are strong, clearly defined, and 
well understood, ra where they are had out for ordinary work- 
a-day use, there the empire of conventionalism will always be 
weak. The strength of conventional rule, therefore, and the 
tendency to insist on its universal application in the estimate of 
individual worth, is by no means to be regarded as a favourable 
symptom of the condition of the body social. It argues the pre- 
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sence of disease as pernicious, perhaps, and more likely to be 
chronic, than that indicated by the opposite excess, which we 
have endeavoured to combat. Nothing can more effectually in- 
capacitate us from judging aright, or even getting full sight of 
history and its actors, or literature and its creators, than the 
habitual practice of measuring them by a standard adopted in 
conformity to the notions, tastes, and habits of our own times, 
our own country, our own associates. Nothing can more fatally 
narrow the intellect and pervert the judgment than the mental 
habit of forcing humanity into the Procrustean bed, whose dimen- 
sions have been regulated with a view to our own, perhaps dimi- 
nutive, structure. Only let us not, in renouncing this mode of 
measurement leave ourselves without any measure at all. Let 
us not imagine that, because our own height cannot be admitted 
as the true standard of humanity, there is therefore no standard. 
Let us not, in emancipating our judgments from the local and 
temporary, be found in revolt against laws which are universal 
and eternal. Let us never forget that there are such laws, most 
justly termed “ principles,” which are applicable alike to all 
times, to all countries, to every social station, and to every the 
most anomalously combined human idiosyncrasy. Let us, in a 
word, while making all possible allowance for diversity of age, 
nation, rank, and individual temperament, keep ever in mind 
that the profound and eternal differences between right and 
wrong, between equity and iniquity, between selfishness and 
self-denial, supply a never-failing standard of worth and great- 
ness, by which every mortal may be unerringly measured, and 
by which it will be apparent how tall a man he really is. 

It will have been anticipated, from the tenor of these observa- 
tions, that we have unpleasant things to say of one who has ever 
been, we believe, a universal favourite. We are sorry to confess 
that such is the case; but it should be remembered, that the 
subject of our article is not that La Fontaine well known to all 
readers by his inimitable Fables, but he whose life M. Walcke- 
naer has invited us to contemplate. Our business is not with 
the poet only, but with the man. And if in the course of our 
examination, following the footsteps of his careful biographer, 
we shall find that he, whose works have charmed our youthful 
fancy and delighted our more mature judgment, is himself un- 
worthy of that place in our esteem and affection which La Fon- 
taine’s readers are ever prone to accord him, the task, though 
2 gratifying one, will yet be neither superfluous nor unpro- 

table. 

Should it be asked wherefore the public eye should penetrate 
the curtain which divides the privacy of the man from the stage 
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on which the author plays his part, we might content ourselves 
with referring such objectors to his biographer. We might re- 
ply, that M. Walckenaer has lifted the curtain, and exposed the 
interior of the poet’s life to the public view, and that we have 
only to form a judgment of what has been so presented to the 
world. Or it might suffice to observe, that in the case of La 
Fontaine there hardly ever existed any such curtain of division 
between his life and his writings; that the social man and the 
poet were essentially one and the same; and that La Fontaine 
himself has repeatedly insisted on this identity. But we are 
willing to meet such objections on wider and more general 
grounds. The dissection of character is as necessary to moral, 
as that of the body to physical science. The moralist must, for 
the benefit of humanity, have souls and intellects under his scalpel 
as necessarily as the anatomist requires specimens of the human 
frame. But the former has the greater difficulty in procuring 
subjects calculated to throw important light upon his science. 
The surgeon can obtain the object of his investigations in its in- 
tegrity and entirety. Not so the moral philosopher. In the 
most perfectly disclosed human soul that was ever exposed to his 
scrutiny, how much was concealed from his view! How much 
even of his own is invisible to his most searching investigation ! 
The corporal frame discharges its functions visibly, and for the 
most part invariably; and any specimen which the anatomist 
may have been enabled to examine, will disclose to him all its 
mechanism. Far other difficulties attend the studies of the 
moralist. Speech is, for the most part, the only medium by which 
the workings and constitution of the soul can be made manifest 
to the observer. And how evanescent, how insufficient is this! 
Those comparatively rare cases, therefore, in which such speech 
as discloses the heart has been abundant, has been rendered per- 
manent by writing and universally accessible by printing, are the 
best and most instructive subjects which can be presented to the 
studies of the moral silamaien 


Jean Jacques Rousseau deserved well of humanity in this one 
respect at least, that he truly endeavoured to bequeath his cha- 
racter in its entirety to the soul-surgeons for dissection, though 
the specimen was in so monstrously morbid a state, as to be of 
little use in studying the more normal conditions of the soul. 

** De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” it has been said; but let us not 
have 1 cay against us that falsehood-favouring maxim, so fre- 


quently in the mouth of those whose tastes are in too unhealthy 
a state to relish the tonic bitter of unadulterated truth. What! 
shall our biographies, then, be composed upon the approved pat- 
tern of our epitaphs, and all mankind be exemplary sons and 
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best of husbands! No! The sounder maxim were—* De mor- 
tuis nil nisi verum/”—it being in the mean time ever borne in 
mind, that the most perfect truth which we can obtain of any 
mortal man, is not the entire truth,—is but a fractional part 
thereof; and that therefore our investigations are to be strictly 
for the purposes of moral science, for instruction and for specu- 
lation, and nowise for judgment. For truly the precept which 
forbids us to judge our brother man, even had it not been pro- 
nounced by Divine wisdom as needful for the extirpation of 
those evil tendencies which the habit of judging others generates 
in our own moral nature, might have been based by the philo- 
sopher on the absolute impossibility of attaining the means of 
judging with accuracy and truth. In our examinations of moral 
character, therefore, error is to be viewed as the physician views 
malady, with reference to its predisposing causes, its ill effects 
on the constitution, and its probable remedies. It is to be 
viewed with the physician’s conviction that his own frame also 
is liable to the same and similar disorders, and with a knowledge 
analogous to his, that certain of these diseases are infectious, 
and may communicate their contagion to those who look into 
them too closely and too intently, unless the examiner be forti- 
fied by the anti-contagious and purifying properties of a genuine 
admiration for abstract virtue, and hatred of abstract vice. 

But apart from these general considerations in favour of strict 
and impartial biographical investigations, there is a special rea- 
son for wishing that the real moral worth of La Fontaine should 
be fairly and severely measured. It is but too well known that 
a large portion of his writings abounds with such dangerous li- 
bertinism of matter, and gross indecency of manner, as to render 
it a question whether their author should not be reckoned rather 
among the enemies of mankind than among its benefactors. 
Now it has been urged in palliation of this heavy culpability, 
that the poet’s life and habits were pure and irreproachable. 
Even La Harpe, from whom more accurate truth and sounder 
morality might have been expected, puts forward this plea, most 
futile even if strictly true in fact, as an excuse for the immora- 
lity of La Fontaine’s tales. The ‘ Lasciva nobis pagina, vita 
proba est” of Ausonius, has been urged before and since. Never 
to our feeling on the subject was there set up a worse defence. 
It would surely be more easy to find excuses for the case in 
which the circumstances should be reversed. The author whose 
writings are pure, though his: life may have been irregular and 
faulty, may at least say that the spirit has been willing, though 
the flesh was weak. He may plead human infirmity and great- 
ness of temptation, and may point to the recorded sentiments of 
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his better hours in proof of that repentance, which may yet not 
have been sufficiently deep to prevent him from falling back into 
his besetting sins. He may say, ‘‘ Alas! I have seen good, and 
have chosen evil; but at least I have striven to point the better 
path to others. At least at that permanent page, which shall 
still speak and work its influences on my fellow-creatures when 
I shall be silent and my living example forgotten, I have not 
done the veritable fiend’s work of employing the energies of a 
highly gifted intellect to assail generations yet unborn with un- 
ceasing and falsely eloquent solicitations to their destruction.” 
And it is of such as have been so guilty that we are told, as an 
excuse for their active hostility to the cause of good, that they 
were private partisans of virtue. They fight with might and 
main in the ever active ranks of the powers of darkness, yet 
assert their individual preference for the cause of virtue. Loving 
goodness for themselves, they hound on others to the pursuit of 
evil. 

This is, in substance, what La Harpe and others tell us of La 
Fontaine. Can such have been the case? Is such a thing pos- 
sible? Is it not, on the contrary, more eternally and inevitably 
impossible than the wildest physical impossibility conceivable ? 
The question is one of no small psychological importance. If it 
should be found that in truth the mind which produced La Fon- 
taine’s tales was, as judged from the practical conduct it in- 
spired, pure and irreproachable,—if after all a good tree may 
bring forth corrupt fruits, or a corrupt tree good fruits, many 
important modifications of our received notions of the essential 
nature of good and evil must result from the establishment of 
such a fact. And let it not be thought that we are superfluously 
pushing the question towards an ‘‘ad absurdum” conclusion, 

ecause, when broadly stated, the argument may be clearly seen 
to lead to such. The exposure of this fallacy is no¢ superfluous, 
for thousands are in the habit of regarding and mentally citing 
the recorded cases of this sort with infinite solace to themselves, 
as proving that bad fruits do not necessarily involve the badness 
of the tree. Few persons, probably, would support the position 
when thus stated; but the moralist knows full well that many 
a monstrous error lives, thrives, and spreads its poison for want 
of being broadly and nakedly stated to the minds which receive 
it. When men, who have read such productions as the tales of 
La Fontaine, are told that their author was a man of pure and 
irreproachable life, they draw unconsciously, in some degree, 
conclusions which do modify most perniciously and most erro- 
neously their notions of good and evil. 

It will be useful, therefore, to discover, with the aid of M. 
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Walckenaer’s book, how this matter really was. It will be useful, 
taking into our estimate as carefully as may be all the influences 
of time and place, to get a clear sight of this man, La Fontaine, 
from a point of view sufficiently elevated, if possible, to enable us 
to see over all intervening variations of conventionalisms, and to 
ascertain this moral worth by the test of principles of universal 
applicability. We are to test, it must be remembered, his worth, 
not his responsibility,—his worth to us and to his generation, 
not his responsibility to his Creator. It is the futile and pre- 
sumptuous attempt to penetrate this latter wholly inscrutable 
question, that constitutes that judgment, which man is warned 
against attempting to exercise. 

M. Walckenaer’s book is well calculated to assist us in accom- 
plishing the task here proposed, although we may in some in- 
stances draw other conclusions than his, from the premises he 
has laid before us. The work is by no means equal, in merit of 
execution, to the author’s life of Madame Sevigné, reviewed by 
us in a former number, but is nevertheless a very interesting 
volume, and a valuable piece of biography. M. Walckenaer’s 
notions of the duty of a biographer are large and philosophical; 
and it is evident that his ideas on this subject were already 
formed at the period when he undertook a life of La Fontaine, 
although the studious pursuits of more than twenty years, which 
elapsed between the publication of this work and that on Ma- 
dame Sevigné, have enabled M. Walckenaer to carry out his 
conceptions of a good biography more satisfactorily in the latter 
undertaking. His “ Life of La Fontaine” indicates the same 
conviction of the necessity of surrounding his picture of a life 
with a lively representation of all that lived and moved around 
it. He is aware that a biography should cut from out the vast 
historical picture of an age, not the outlined form of a single 
figure, which so excerpted would be inexplicable, but such a 
square piece of the canvas as may exhibit the required figure 
in conjunction with the group of which he formed a part, and 
which can alone render his attitude and expression intelligible. 
We find, also, the same candour and real desire to discover and 
tell the truth which distinguishes the author’s later work, and 
which renders perfectly innocuous the prejudices of the writer 
on certain points. We have also here the same intimate know- 
ledge of the period to be treated of, a knowledge both compre- 
hensive and minute, which has enabled M. Walckenaer to im- 
part the charm of an historical novel to his vivid portraitures of 
society. Of course, this acquaintance with his subject is in- 
creased and enlarged in his later work; but the well-defined 
outline of his conception of the spirit of the age, which he has 
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drawn from his extended researches, and which he succeeds in 
communicating to his reader, is remarkable also in the volume 
before us. It is in the artistic arrangement of his materials 
that the latter work is principally superior to the former. His 
picture of the life and social environment of Madame Sevigné, 
is more skilfully grouped and successfully presented to the eye 
of the reader than that we are now to examine. There is a 
certain degree of confusion in this latter, which a more strict 
chronological arrangement of the matter might have in part per- 
haps mended. It may, possibly, also be objected as a fault 
to M. Walckenaer, that in his anxiety to leave nought untold 
that can throw any light on the general character of the times, 
or even that is likely to prove amusing to the reader, he is apt 
to indulge in rather too wide excursions from the high road 
of his subject, and sometimes will allow one anecdote to intro- 
duce another, and that to suggest a third, somewhat too much 
in the fashion of the rhymes in “ the house that Jack built.” 
On the whole, however, the work is highly creditable to its 
author; and if, in taking it as our guide in the observations 
we purpose making on the life of La Fontaine, we shall find 
ourselves obliged to arrive at somewhat different judgments 
on men and things from some which he has pronouuced, we 
shall feel ourselves the more indebted to him for the honest 
veracity which has compelled him to record truthfully the facts, 
that enable us to reject his prejudices and impugn some of his 
opinions. 

Jean De la Fontaine was born in 1621. It was the opening 
dawn of a remarkable epoch; one of those on which nature ap- 
pears from time to time to lavish all her wealth in the production 
of a band of highly-gifted intellects, to the comparative neg- 
lect of the more sterile and less favoured intervening periods. 
Moliére, Racine, and Boileau, besides a host of second-rate and 
third-rate names, were all contemporaries of La Fontaine; and 
the four great names here mentioned, formed a knot to which, 

erhaps, the entire history of literature can afford no parallel. 
The reign of Louis XIII., which closed in 1643, just as La 
Fontaine and his contemporaries were entering into the prime 
of life, may be considered, notwithstanding the organizing in- 
tellect and creative genius of Richelieu, as the death period of 
a social system, rather than as that of the birth of the system 
which was to succeed it. The death-struggle of feudalism, and 
the powers generated by it, ceased with the wars of the Ligue. 
Richelieu finally cleared the stage of the encumbering ruins 
of the mighty fabric, and laid deep and wide foundations for the 
edifice which was to be raised in its place. But the new society 
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by which this structure was to be tenanted, was not yet born. 
o the death of Richelieu, and his puppet Louis XIIL., suc- 
ceeded a chaotic period of violent birth-pangs, which subsiding 
on the marriage of Louis XIV. in 1660, gave to the world 
the gay and glittering form of that revoltingly foul society, 
which Frenchmen are only now beginning to deem other than 
great and “ glorious.” Unlike other social systems, which have 
become corrupt by gradual deviations from the principles that 
constituted their youthful health and strength, or which the 
progress of time has rendered effete, that of “ le grand siécle” 
exhibited in its earlier years those elements of evil, which even 
then began to prepare from afar the horrors of its death-hour. 
The principles of loathsome and incurable disease, deep-seated 
in its constitution from the hour of its birth, grew with its 
growth and were strengthened by its apparent strength, till 
the accumulated mass of human worthlessness and human 
misery engendered by their operation produced that thunder- 
storm, which shook the entire social world to its foundations. 
The opinions here expressed of the age during which La 
Fontaine was called-to play his part on the stage of the world’s 
drama, are by no means those of his biographers. M. Walc- 
kenaer is one of those who still believe the age of Louis XIV. 
to be one exceedingly “ glorious” and honourable to mankind, 
and especially so to France. Yet his prejudices, as we have 
said, do not avail to induce him to misrepresent the truth, as 
far as he is able to discern it; and he frequently adverts to the 
extremely low standard of morals then prevalent, as an excuse 
for the libertinism of his hero. But M. Walckenaer does not 
appear to take sufficiently into consideration the fact, that men 
form their times as well as are formed by them; and that 
the more any individual stands out from the nameless crowd, 
and is rendered visible to the eyes of posterity by eminence 
of any kind, the more must he be oe to have been a cause, 
and the less a consequence, of the peculiar social complexion 
of his generation. As the law, in her inability to do more, 
seizes on the ringleaders of a popular tumult, so historians are 
apt to pitch on a statesman, a monarch, or a general, and 
attribute to them the whole of that influence on the shaping of 
their times, which in truth is divided among an undistinguish- 
able crowd of agents, whose number, together with the com- 
iyi of their operation, renders it impossible to trace to each 
is exact share in the production of the entire result. No man 
lives without exercising an influence on the lives of those 
around him, and thus contributing more or less to the com- 
plexion of his age. In no case is this influence so visible, its 
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amount so appreciabie, and its tendency so traceable, as in those 
whose printed thoughts have had part in the fashioning of the 
minds of thousands. He who leads an ill life, is as he who 
should uncaringly leave poison among the food of his family and 
neighbours; but he who produces an immoral book, is as he 
who purposely empoisons the living fountains where an entire 
people draw their water. La Fontaine wrote, it is urged, in 
a period of almost universal profligacy. It is true :—wvaleat 
tantum. But whence arose that so universal profligacy of those 
days? It is a question -which it were manifestly impossible 
to answer completely, and with the entire truth; and which it 
were a long and difficult task to answer with such amount of 
accuracy as might be attainable. Thus much, however, may be 
replied at once,—that no inconsiderable amount of that profli- 
gacy which is adduced as palliative of La Fontaine’s writings, 
was produced by those writings. 

The idle careless boy, La Fontaine, passed the first twenty 
years of his life at the obscure little town of Chateau-Thierry, 
where his father was a small government placeman. At that 
age, influenced probably by the lazy indolence which was so 
marked a characteristic of him throughout life, he fancied that 
he ‘ had a vocation for the cloister.” He was received at the 
institution, ‘ de l’Oratoire,” and sent to the seminary of St. 
Magloire, where he remained a year; and then returned to 
Chateau-Thierry, perfectly cured of all inclination for a monas- 
tic life. ‘‘ On his re-entrance into the world,” says M. Walc- 
kenaer, ‘* his conduct showed how entirely he had been mistaken 
in his vocation.” 

We now find him distinguishing himself as a provincial Don 
Juan on the confined stage of little Ch&teau-Thierry. And 
that amusing scandal-monger-general, Tallemant des Réaux, has 
recorded how he was seen, one frosty winter’s night, running 
through the streets of the quiet little town, with a dark-lantera 
in his hand, dressed in ** bottines blanches,”"—the full dress of 
the period. The reader may possibly remember that De Gram- 
mont in his Mémoires, where he is describing his presentation to 
Richelieu, on occasion of his appointment to an abbey, speaks 
of the same article of costume. Nothing could induce him to 
adopt an ecclesiastical dress for the occasion, he tells us ; and all 
that could be obtained from him was, to put a cassock over his 
courtly costume, above which was seen his powdered and curled 
hair, and below it his ‘‘ bottines blanches” and gilt spurs ; 
which it seems much amused the court! Then we 5 rt other 


similar histories of this portion of La Fontaine’s life, tending 
to show, not only that his course of conduct was irregular, but 
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that even at that early age, at which the relations of most men 
with the other sex, if illegitimate, are at least coloured with 
some of the hues of poetry and sentiment, his irregularities were 
rather those of the practised libertine, whose sensual indulgence 
of his animal passions has Jong since, in the powerful words 
of Burns, “ harden’d a’ within, and petrified the feeling.” 

After five years of this sort of life, La Fontaine in his twenty- 
sixth year married a wife, and was inducted into the appoint- 
ment which his father had held, and which the latter, on his 
son’s marriage, resigned in his favour. His duties in both his 
new capacities were equally disregarded. ‘Those attached to 
the appointment, which he held for twenty years, he invariably 
neglected ; and as for those, yet more sacred, which his marriage 
had imposed on him,—‘ he gradually,” says his still partial 
biographer, ‘‘ absented himself more and more from his wife, 
and ended by abandoning her entirely. He seemed indeed, in 
some sort, to forget even that he was married.” As usual in 
such matters, it has been said by some of the admirers of our 
poet, that much if not all the blame attachable to this conduct, 
is due to the wife. M. Walckenaer goes into the question, and 
with his wonted fairness concludes that there is no reason for 
supposing this to have been the case, more especially as La 
Fontaine himself, ‘* the most ingenuous and truthful being that 
ever lived, who was wont ever to confide to his Muse his pro- 
jects, his desires, his most secret thoughts, and who has in a 
great degree left his entire mind expressed in writing,” never 
complained that his wife had any graver faults than frivolous 
tastes, and neglect of household cares. It is needless to enter 
on any examination of the other witnesses, inasmuch as the 
poet’s zealous advocate, M. Walckenaer, admits his conduct as 
a married man to be inexcusable. Yet the biographer’s an- 
xious desire to make out as good a case as he can for his hero, 
has betrayed him into a little inconsistency. The authors of 
the ** Mémoires de Trevoux,” he tells us, affirm, on the testi- 
mony of persons who knew Madame De la Fontaine, that she 
was of a most gentle and attractive character; and yet a few 
pages later he says, that it appears certain that she did not 
possess any of those amiable qualities which might have in- 
spired affection in her husband. One does not perceive, he 
adds with simplicity enough, any trace of such a sentiment with 
regard to her in all that we have of his composition. He never 
fails, on the contrary, to speak satirically of the conjugal state. 
No doubt of it! Where was ever the bad husband who did 
not? But it is difficult to conjecture what might have been 
those qualities which could have inspired the new life of a true 
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and lasting love into the dead heart of a confirmed libertine. 
Such resurrection is a miracle rarely, if ever, accomplished ; 
and surely no sentiment but that of the most heart-felt pity 
can be due to the unfortunate woman, whose hard lot has 
doomed her to attempt and fail in the hopeless task. 

There is another passage, towards the end of M. Walckenaer’s 
volume, in which, forgetful apparently of the testimony he has 
with all fairness adduced in the early pages of his work in 
favour of Madame De la Fontaine, he unjustly attempts to vin- 
dicate her husband, and enlist the sympathies of his readers in 
his favour at her expense. At the conclusion of the fable of 
Baucis and Philemon, published in 1685, in the author’s sixty- 
fourth year, La Fontaine, speaking of the virtue attributed by 
the fable to the trees, which were once the forms cf that faith- 
ful couple, writes thus :— 


‘« Pour peu que des époux séjournent sous leur ombre, 
Ils s’aiment jusqu’au bout, malgré l’effort des ans. 
Ah! si... . mais autre part j’ai porté mes présents.”’ 


On which passage the biographer, having cited it, takes oc- 
casion to cry out,—‘* Yes, La Fontaine! We repeat after 
thee, “ Ahsi! ....” if heaven had granted thee a companion 
who could have imparted to thee the tranquil enjoyments of 
domestic life, then thy imagination .... etc. etc. thy writ- 
ings .... etc. etc. .... thy life, .... ete. etc. ete.” In 
short, a page of virtuous aspiration and enthusiastic thou-ing 
and thee-ing expresses M. Walckenaer’s convictions that then 
all would have been right, and that nothing but a decent wife 
was needed to have rendered La Fontaine as admirable a man, 
as he is charming a poet. 

We must protest against a conclusion as dangerously false in 
moral philosophy, as grossly unjust in point of historical verity. 
The moralist will draw from M. Walckenaer’s volume ample 
grounds for certainty, that under no circumstances could the 
appetite, which La Fontaine chose to call love, have been puri- 
fied into true and durable affection. And we have already seen 
that history affords no evidence whatever, that Madame De la 
Fontaine was not such a woman as to be capable of inspiring 
attachment. The most direct and certain evidence we have on 
the point, declares diametrically the reverse. But this gratui- 
tous commentary of M. Walckenaer’s on La Fontaine’s remorse- 
ful Ah! si... .” is unjust also to La Fontaine himself. 
Had he intended to insinuate that thoughts such as those with 
which his biographer has filled the blank were in his mind, 
when he thus abruptly broke off the half-uttered aspiration, he 
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would have been guilty of gross hypocrisy. But with all his 
faults, La Fontaine was no hypocrite. He was ingenuous and 
candid to a fault. No one could be more completely aware 
of his inaptitude for domestic happiness than himself. And 
indeed, in the passage quoted, does he not attribute to himself 
the loss of all that might have been, if he had been other than 
he was? Married persons, he had said, hung their votive offer- 
ings on the boughs to which the faithful husband and wife in 
the fable had been turned ; and then adds, *“* Ah! if... . but 
I have carried elsewhere my offerings.” Can it be supposed 
that the blank was in his own mind filled by any other name 
than his own, as the cause of the conjugal unhappiness he seems 
for a moment to regret? Does he not avow that Ae has sacri- 
ficed at other altars than those of the domestic affections? We 
must say, that the biographer is on this occasion much less just 
than the hero of his tale. 

La Fontaine had reached his twenty-second year before he 
manifested the slightest taste for poetry. It is said, that the 
well-known ode of Malherbe on the death of Henry the Fourth, 
which begins,— 

** Que direz-vous races futures, 
Si quelquefois un vrai discours 
Vous recite les avantures 

De nos abominables jours ?” &c. 


first excited his admiration. He chanced to hear it recited, 
and was so much struck and delighted by it, that he forthwith 
betook himself to the study of Malherbe, and the other poets 
of the old French school. Voiture also, surprising as it may 
appear, was a favourite of his early studies. It is difficult to 
understand how the same mind, which clothed in the most ele- 
gantly terse language ideas, whose exquisite truth to nature has 
imparted to them a charm for all times and all countries, can 
have not only admired, but, as it should seem, imitated the 
pedantic language, the cold, flat conceits and insipid affectation 
of Voiture. His earliest attempts at verse, we are told, were 
imitations of the faults of a writer whose style is all fault. It 
is one of the most remarkable instances of the effect of lite- 
rary fashion. 

** Fortunately,” says M. Walckenaer, “ one of his relations, 
whose name was Pintrel, to whom he communicated the first 
efforts of his Muse, pointed out to him, that if he would ripen 
and develope his talent, he must not confine himself to our 
French poets, but must unceasingly read and re-read Horace, 
Homer, Virgil, Terence, and Quintilian.” The advice was not 
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thrown away. La Fontaine became an eager student and en- 
thusiastic admirer of the antients to such a degree, says M. 
Walckenaer, as to degenerate into ‘ a superstitious prejudice.” 
He was, however, unable to read the authors of Greece in their 
original language, yet was especially charmed with the writings 
of Plato and Plutarch. The Abbé d’Olivet, the historian of the 
French Academy, has recorded, that the copies of the works 
of these authors which belonged to La Fontaine, had been seen 
by him; that they were filled with annotations in his writing at 
almost every page; and that these notes were for the most part 
maxims, which may be found embodied in his fables. In the 
same publication which contained the Baucis and Philemon, 
to which we referred just now, there is proof that his studies 
occasionally wandered into remote regions of research, where 
we should still less have expected to meet him. The romantic 
account of the two lovers, Killed together on the night of their 
nuptials, which he has added to the “ Filles de Minée,” is taken 
from a long Latin inscription, which may be seen in Boissard’s 
** Antiquitates Romanz,”—tom. ii. p. 49. folio, 1598. The 
lovers’ names in the inscription are Lucius and Sardica. La 
Fontaine has changed them to Telamon and Chloris. The 
‘* Epitaph du tombeau d’Homonée,” is drawn from the same 
source. The poet has published a two-fold translation of it, 
to prove, he says, that well-constructed verse can say more in 
the same number of words than prose. 

These latter studies, however, belong in all probability to-a 
much later period of his life, as the volume in which the results 
of them are seen was published in 1685. Returning to the days 
of his early obscurity at Chateau Thierry, we find that although 
some years were yet to elapse before he published any of those 
works which established his reputation with his contemporaries 
as well as with posterity, his vocation as a poet was from this 
time forth settled. In this, as in nearly all else during his long 
and prosperous career, he was unthwarted and unconstrained. 
He was not one of the many clerks foredoomed their father’s 
soul to cross, who pen a stanza when they should engross; for 
his father was passionately fond of poetry, and was delighted 
that his son should be a poet; and the young author found in 
him, says M. Walckenaer, an auditor ever ready and ever in- 
dulgent. We are told, also, that he consulted his wife and his 
sister with advantage; a proof that, in pomt of intellect and 
taste at least, his wife was fitted to become his companion and 
friend. 

’ While still at Chateau Thierry, in the bosom of his family— 
though by no means loving the life of a family man, ‘as various 
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anecdotes of abbesses, &c., and complaints of his taste for play, 
and rumours of a separation from his wife, too plainly attest,— 
he published his first work, a translation in verse of the Eunuch 
of Terence. It excited but little attention, and deservedly so, 
says M. Walckenaer, being in fact too free a translation or too 
servile an imitation,—an ancient comedy in modern guise; un- 
natural therefore, cold, and uninteresting. 

Its cold reception, however, does not seem to have distressed 
its author much ; and certainly did not prevent him from writing 
more verses. He was one of those easy, careless tempers, on whom 
misfortune has small influence, and to which cares cannot attach 
themselves; a temperament truly enviable, were it not that the 
strong instinctive love of ease and hatred of disagreeables of all 
kinds, which form the basis of such characters, lead them to 
throw off also, as by a natural process, the burthen of duties 
and onerous ties of every kind. Men of this description are 
naturally enough universally popular among those to whom no 
especial ties of duty bind came; the great majority, that is, of 
the world in general. Within that narrower circle to whose 
happiness they are more important, and whose happiness ought 
to be more important to them, they are as naturally not so 
highly appreciated. To this class belong the “ good fellows 
who are nobody’s enemies but their own;” to which description 
should, alas! be added, ‘‘ and the enemies of all those who 
have the misfortune of being connected with them by any of the 
more sacred ties which bind man to his fellow-creatures.” La 
Fontaine was, throughout a long life, an eminently popular man. 
Few men, perhaps, have been more universally beloved by the 
world in which he lived. It is impossible that such should have 
been the case, had he not possessed many really good qualities ; 
but a consideration of what the world was in which he lived, 
and of the nature of general popularity, will show that this was 
unfortunately but too compatible with the absence of the more 
sterling qualities which conciliate the esteem of those whose 
good opinion is really honourable. La Fontaine was essentially 
‘un homme aimable;” but he was scarcely to be called “ an 
amiable man.” The latter phrase by no means translates the 
former; and the difference in their meaning is characteristic 
enough of that which may be observed between the two people 
who use them. ‘‘ Un homme aimable,” is such a man as the 
world loves. ‘‘ An amiable man,” is one who deserves that the 
world should love him. 

During the period of his life of which we have been speaking, 
La Fontaine was in the habit of making frequent excursions 
from Chateau Thierry to Rheims, to visit there his friend and 
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brother poet Maucroix, who, having quitted his original pro- 
fession, the bar, in consequence of a hopeless attachment, had 
taken orders and obtained a canonry in the cathedral of that 
city. La Fontaine was equally delighted to be at Rheims, and 
to escape from the domestic hearth at Chateau Thierry. And 
his constantly recurring visits left so pleasing an impression on his 
memory, that we find him celebrating Rheims in strains which 
would seem to show that its attractions for him were scarcely in 
keeping with the character of his host there. 


Tl n’est cité que je prefére 4 Reims ; 

C’est l’ornement et l’honneur de la France ; 
Car, sans compter l’ampoule et les bons vins, 
Charmants objets y sont en abondance. 

Par ce point-la je n’entends, quant 4 moi, 
Tours ni porteaux, mais gentilles galoises ;* 
Ayant trouve telle de nos Rémois 

Friande assez pour la bouche d’un roi.”’ 


With these dispositions, tastes, and habits, it may be easily 
conceived that La Fontaine was more prepared to welcome than 
to be improved by being transplanted to the wider world of Paris. 
This took place in the year 1654, the thirty-third of La Fon- 
taine’s age. Jacques Jannart, the husband of Madame La Fon- 
taine’s aunt, was a friend of Fouquet’s, and his substitute in 
the office of ‘‘ Procureur au Parliament de Paris.” Notwith- 
standing the little cordiality subsisting between La Fontaine 
and his wife, this connexion of hers had always kept up a 
friendly intercourse with him; and he it was who presented 
our hero to that universal Meczenas of the age. 

Poor and contemptible age to rejoice in such a Mecenas! 
Yes! notwithstanding the names which throng our recollection, 
the age of Boileau, of La Fontaine, of Moliére, of Racine, of 
Le Brun, of Benserade, of Lully, of Le Nostre, of Turenne, and 
of a hundred other minor stars, was, we repeat, a poor and 
contemptible age. Worthless and sterile, nay worse than sterile 
to humanity, for that destined to the task of generating a new 
series of social destinies, it spawned in its impotence a four- 
teenth and a fifteenth Louis, a regent Philip, Montespans, 
Dubarrys, Pompadours, Dubois’, Tencins, Lafiteaus and creep- 
ing things innumerable, reserving for the last foul issue the more 
powerful brood of ferocious monsters, whose day of terror, dies 
ire, was to purge earth of the loathsome infliction. Yes, the 
age immediately succeeding to that of Louis the Thirteenth was 
atime of priceless opportunity for France, lost because of the 


* © Ancien mot, qui signifie une gaillarde, une femme facile et complaisante.” 
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worthlessness of the generation to whose lot it fell. Lost, not 
to France only, but to Europe—to the world! Who shall say 
or imagine where in the path of progress the world might have 
been, had France been pushing forward in the route of civiliza- 
tion for the last two hundred years, instead of having to begin 
in 1831 where she might have begun two centuries earlier ? 
But with a De Retz for a Cromwell, a Condé for a Fairfax, a 
Mazarin for a Clarendon, and Duchesses of Longueville and 
Chevreuse by dozens in the place of Mrs. Hutchinson and the 
like of her, what could be done or hoped? Had the intermin- 
able long-robed potterers of the parliament thought more of 
their country and less of their party-spirited jealousies of the 
less civilized sword-nobility,—had they possessed among them 
but a few such men as even the Hampdens, Vanes, Pyms, Brooks, 
Says, Seldens, Cokes, of the worthier country, the result of the 
Fronde birth-throes might have been other than it was. Had 
France possessed even such men as the Prynnes, Lilburnes, and 
Clotworthys, the result of the parliamentary tentatives could not 
have so utterly come to nothing; for these fanatics were at least 
earnest men,—at least they were fanatics, which of itself neces- 
sarily implies a very much higher position in the scale of hu- 
manity, than that occupied by the contented purchased pensioners 
of the swindler Fouquet. If fifty—if twenty—if ten worthy 
had been found in the city, it could hardly have sunk so deeply 
into the slough of universal corruption as it did. 

All this is visible enough now tere the heights of the world’s 
present position, when we look back over the intricately broken 
ground of that narrow and unwholesome valley. It was less 
perceptible, less intelligible to the denizens thereof. None but 
such as are intellectually in advance of their age can rightly 
estimate their age, and still less its probable bearings on futurity. 
In the days of which we are speaking, none dreamed of attempt- 
ing so thankless a task. All joined in the huge, mad, whirling 
dance to the tune of “‘ Devil take the hindmost;” and least of all 
the giddy worthless throng would our epicurean poet suffer any 
thought of the morrow or of yesterday to interfere with the easy 
pleasures of to-day. 

And his libertinism was excuseable, say the historical biogra- 
hers, because of the relaxed morality which prevailed around 
im. Oh, yes! certainly. Fouquet’s misdoings excused La 

Fontaine’s; and La Fontaine’s excused Fouquet’s. The age 
was such! But who makes the age? Why every actor in the 
undistinguishable throng. But most palpably, most efficaciously 
is the age shaped by those whose influences for good or evil 
are multiplied ten thousand fold by the multiplication of their 
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printed minds. The sword may be wielded, nay oftentimes 
the sceptre may be wielded, with less serious responsibility than 


the pen. 

Well, La Fontaine came to Paris, was presented to Fouquet, 
pleased him, and received from him an annual pension of a 
thousand francs, payable on the quarterly presentation of a 
ree of verse by the purchased poet. Fouquet was then at the 

eight of his glittering but hollow prosperity. And this is the 
character which M. Walckenaer, a too lenient and partial judge, 
whose eyes are even at this distance still dazzled by the false 
brilliance of his career, gives us of him: ‘‘ He was as eager,” he 
says, “in the enjoyment of his wealth, as in the acquisition of 
it. Gifted with a vast capacity for business, and a prodigious 
faculty of order, of an extremely cultivated mind,—prompt, dex- 
terous, and fertile in expedients, but born with an ardent and 
presumptuous disposition ; vain and greedy of flattery; uniting 
in his own person all the passions, and bent on satisfying them 
all at once ; corrupting at the court the men for the purposes of 
his ambition, and the women for those of his pleasures; knowing 
no instrument for the furtherance of his designs than the power 
of gold, ard yet,”—continues M. Walckanaer, adding, in auda- 
cious defiance of the Horatian precept of nature, and of moral 
possibility, a human head to this monster body,—* not devoid 
of greatness of soul. Such was Fouquet. e eclipsed the 
monarch himself by his luxury. He knew how to distinguish 
the men of letters and art then rising to their glory, and: to 
encourage them by his generosity. Pelisson, the most eloquent 
man of that day, was his first secretary. Le Nostre designed 
his gardens. He ordered of Le Brun pictures for his palaces, 
and of Moliére comedies for his fétes.” 

We cannot now afford time to add to this sketch the darker 
lines which should complete the portrait, or to trace the widely 
spreading streams of infamy and corruption which, welling forth 
from the polluted source of this one man’s evil mind, did so 
much towards the general depravation of the age. We must 
turn from Fouquet to his protégé. La Fontaine was enchanted 
with his new friend and patron. All those tastes for the various 
products of art, which are generated by a catholic perception of 
the beautiful in all its forms, and which, arising in the individual 
mind from a happy conformation, healthy balance, and complete 
developement of all the faculties, both sensual and ideal, are 
especially part and parcel of the true poetical temperament,— 
_all these were strong in La Fontaine. His propensity was also 
strong to all those gratifications of the senses which, addressing 
themselves more exclusively to our animal nature, are unhappily 
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more universally appreciated by mankind. Add to this, keen 
enjoyment of all life’s pleasures, an insuperable aversion to its 
toils, its cares, its pains, an instinctive tendency to throw off 
its ties and constraints, and escape from its various duties as 
well as from its petty social ordinances, and a declared hatred of 
all trouble, tumult, and unrest, and we shall have arrived at a 
tolerably accurate notion of the outline of our poet’s character. 
All these tastes and tendencies were supplied with the means of 
gratification by his newly arranged dependance on the magni- 
ficent financier. 

Fouquet had a property on the banks of the Seine near Melun, 
about six leagues from Paris, called Vaux, and had begun build- 
ing and embellishing there as early as the year 1640. But it 
was thirteen years later that he lavished on this residence the 
enormous sums which made it the wonder of the age, and 
rendered its more than regal magnificence superior to that of 
Fontainebleau, Compiégne, or any of the royal residences then 
existing in France. Eighteen million francs of money, stolen 
from the impoverished peasantry of France, calculated by M. 
Walckenaer to be eoeall to thirty-six millions at the present 
day, were expended by the “ generous” Fouquet upon this ex- 
quisite abode of the arts, the graces, and the pleasures. 


** Malignant fate sate by, and smiled.” 


Or rather, let us say, God-appointed retribution, rolling forward 
in its unaccelerated and unretarded course on the Juggernaut 
wheels of concentrated events, bound on no special mission of 
vengeance, but guided by that eternal necessity, whose original 
Divine impulsion makes all fate justice, and renders consequences 
as righteous as inevitable——God-appointed retribution was ad- 
vancing out of the darkness of the future. But no projected 
shadow of the fearful phantom had yet thrown its gloom over 
the brilliant halls of Vaux. La Fontaine found there all that in 
his estimate could make life worth having, and all provided for 
his enjoyment without care, trouble, or fore-thought of his. 
Wife and infant son far in the background, out of sight and out 
of mind in the safe obscurity of Chateau Thierry, our happy 
poet had but to enjoy the fairy-land to which he found himself 
transported. ‘ Deus nobis hec otia fecit.” Can we do less 
than fall down and worship the golden calf-divinity, which has 
provided for us so bounteously? Strike, then, the harp in praise 
of golden Fouquet,—Fouquet our hero, our providence ! 

So La Fontaine wrote the ‘‘ Songe de Vaux” in mingled prose 
and rhyme, and devoted three years of luxurious life, passed 
amid the scenes he sung, to the task. All the architects and 
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the sculptors, and the landscape gardeners, and the painters 
and the decorators, he tells us himself, sent in to him detailed 
statements of their various productions, that they might be duly 
celebrated in immortal verse. Were George Robins dipped in 
Helicon, could a finer subject offer itself to his Muse? The 
glories of Vaux were inexhaustible,—too numerous, we would 
say, to be enumerated in this advertisement. So our poet’s 
** Songe de Vaux,” after three years’ work, remained incomplete, 
and only various fragments of it were ever published. Pére 
Bonhours, who was in those days a critic of authority, declares 
that these fragments are full of wit from beginning to end. ‘So 
they are,” says M. Walckenaer, ‘but it is the wit of Voiture 
and of Sarrasin.” It is, in fact, exactly what might be expected 
from the subject,—a collection of flat conceits, fulsome flattery, 
trite personifications, and frigid allegories, the high grounds 
of the poem divided from each other by long weary flats of up- 
holster-like description. Still, however, despite the ungrateful 
nature of the subject, the true poet is occasionally visible; and 
nowhere more so than in his own appreciation of what his Muse 
had hitherto produced. Whatever the Pére Bonhours might say, 
the poet knew better, and towards the end of the published por- 
tion of this poem complains that he has as yet ‘ done nothing.” 
Nor is this avowal any trick of either real or feigned modesty. 
When, at a later period of his life, La Fontaine had produced 
that by which his name has lived, and will live, he was perfectly 
aware of his own merit, and unaffectedly avowed his knowledge 
of it. We may therefore believe, that when at the conclusion of 
his “‘ Songe de Vaux,” and at the rather ripe age of thirty-seven 
years, he professes that he has done nothing, he speaks his 
genuine sentiments. 

Notwithstanding the regret, probably transient enough, which 
this avowal would seem to express, La Fontaine appears to have 
been, at this period of his life, far more eager in the pursuit of 
pleasure than of glory. Seven years were still to elapse before 
the publication of his first volume of “Contes et Nouvelles ;” and 
ten years before that of his earliest Fables. The interval is 
filled up with epistles to light-of-love abbesses, “ dixaines,” 
‘“‘ sixaines,” ballads, odes, epigrams, epitaphs, and stanzas,— 
* pieces de circonstance” in short, made on all occasions, and 
addressed to all sorts of persons, a mass from which many choice 
morsels of poetry might be selected, but which are chiefly in- 
teresting as affording means of tracing the current of his own life, 
_ and as throwing light upon various characters and incidents of 
the period. 

Among others, a sonnet and a couple of madrigals, addressed 
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to Claudine Colletet, give his biographer an opportunity of re- 
lating a laughable anecdote, which does not much tend to raise 
our opinion of the tact and taste of the men of wit and learning 
of that day. 

William Colletet, the father of the person of that name whom 
the reader may remember figuring in Boileau’s satires, was one 
of the numerous literary men on Fouquet’s pension list. Menage 
tells us of him, that he was “‘ particuli¢érement enclin aux amours 
ancillaires ;” an imputation which he amply justified, by marry- 
ing three servant-maids successively. The third wife, thus pro- 
moted from the kitchen to the drawing-room, was the Claudine 
whom La Fontaine, and many other of his and her contem- 
poraries, have done their best to immortalize. It seems that she 
was an exceedingly pretty blonde, but a great fool. Poor Col- 
letet, however, was not satisfied to let his apology for this his 
third folly of the same sort rest on the good graces which his 
Claudine had, but determined, by surreptitiously aiding the weak 
part of his bargain, to found his justification on her reputation 
for precisely those which she had not. With this view he was 
constantly composing little pieces of verse, which poor Claudine, 
having been previously duly crammed, was to spout as her own 
at table in the presence of their guests. Multitudes of Clau- 
dine’s supposed fragments of wit and poetry have been preserved 
in various collections of the period, and in her husband’s works. 
The trick succeeded @ merveiile. Claudine looked exceedingly 
handsome as she spouted, “avec assez d’agrément,” says M. 
Walckenaer! her lesson of the morning; and incredible as 
it may seem, she acquired a reputation throughout the social 
circles of Paris, whose consequences extended further than had 
been contemplated, as we must a by the author of the 
deception. Claudine became quite the rage. Most of the lite- 
rary men of the day wrote verses in her praise; and our hero, 
not content with offering his poetical homage to the poetess, 
contrived to make a less innocent homage acceptable to the 
beauty. The Abbé Marolles names in his memoirs, among the 
best poets of that epoch, ‘‘ M. Colletet’s illustrious Claudine.” 
The learned Nicholas Heinsius, who had made her acquaintance 
when he was at Paris, says in a Latin letter to Colletet, written 
from Stockholm, ** When I see your Claudine, that epitome of 
all the Graces, I seem to have before me all the Muses at once.” 
Pelletier writes in a poem expressly dedicated to her,— 

“ Claudine est l’entretien des plus célébres cours, 
Comme chez les savants elle est considerée ; 

Si ses yeux sont brillants, brillants sont ses discours, 
Et de ses vers pompeux la grace est admirée.” 
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This poet’s incense seems well worthy of the shrine at which it 
was offered at all events. All this is sufficiently absurd; but 
the best of the joke is to come. Poor Colletet, having for some 
time enjoyed his wife’s celebrity, found himself approaching 
his end. What was to become of Claudine’s poetical reputa- 
tion when he was gone? It was a consideration that sat heavy 
at his heart; and after having anxiously deliberated on the pos- 
sibility of preserving after his death the edifice which he had so 
successfully raised, he hit on the following plan :—A little before 
his death he composed the following lines, and handed them te 
a Claudine, to be promulgated as the last production of her 

use :— 


** Le coeur gros de soupirs, les yeux noyés de larmes, 
Plus triste que la mort, dont je sens les alarmes 
Jusque dans le tombeau je vous suis, cher époux, 
Comme je vous louai d’un langage assez doux, 

Pour ne plus rien aimer, ni rien louer au monde, 
J’ensevelis mon coeur et ma plume avec vous.” 


It was well imagined; but the poor husband had gone too far, 
and promised too much for his young wife. As to burying her 
pen with him,—that, for the best of reasons, she had no sort of 
objection to. But her heart! that was another affair. Now 
when it was observed how scrupulously the pretty Claudine kept 
one part of the promise contained in her last lines, and how un- 
scrupulously she broke the other, the world of Paris began to 
suspect the trick. Those who had been the loudest in their 
admiration were, now that the cheat was discovered, the loudest 
in their abuse. La Fontaine, of whose Uaison with la belle 
Claudine we have already spoken, wrote some satirical verses 
upon her, beginning— 


** Les oracles ont cessé ; 
Colletet est trépassé, 

Dés qu’il eut la bouche close, 
Sa femme ne dit plus rien. 
Elle enterra vers et prose 
Avec le pauvre chrétien.” 


Poor Claudine’s farce ended in tragedy, which she would pro- 
bably have escaped had she never been taken from the obscurity 
of her original and proper position. She became the mistress of 
several men, abbés and others, in succession; till having lost her 
beauty, she married a man of the lowest class of the people, took 
to drinking, and shortly died of misery and intemperance. This 
melancholy conclusion of a tale, which throws ridicule on every 
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name connected with it, is recorded by that indefatigable re- 
corder of all the gossip of his age, Tallemant des Réaux. 

Least of all those, fae who had been the dupes of Clau- 
dine Colletet’s literary talents, had La Fontaine any reason to 
complain; for her beauty would have sufficed to attract him, 
had she been yet more stupid and uneducated than she was. 
The appetite, which he chose to disguise under the appellation 
of love, was with him of the most indiscriminating description : 
nor does he scruple, in many passages of his writings, to avow the 
low and degrading nature of his amours. ‘ Une grisette est un 
trésor,” he writes in one place, and forthwith proceeds to justify 
his partiality with the following characteristic reasons :—‘ On 
en vient aisément 4 bout. On lui dit ce qu’on veut, bien sou- 
vent rien du tout.” Similar sentiments are expressed in many 
other passages, which we prefer not to transplant to our pages. 

The variety of short poems which La Fontaine composed 
about this period of his life, many of them for the purpose of 
paying his stipulated quarterly tribute to Fouquet, have, as 
M. Walckenaer admits, little or nothing in themselves to recom- 
mend them to our notice. But he adds, truly enough, that they 
contain snatches of poetry really remarkable when compared 
with the madrigals, odes, epistles, and other pieces of the Per- 
rins, the Colletets, the Hesnaults, the Bonnecorses, and the rest 
of the crowd of so-called poets who occupied the attention of 
the literary world of that day. It is, in truth, impossible to con- 
ceive a lower ebb of insipidity and worthless inanity than that 
which French poetry and French taste had at that period reached. 
And it is indisputable, that to none more than to La Fontaine, 
perhaps to none even including Boileau and Moliére, is so much 
credit due for having brought back the language and taste of 
an essentially unpoetical people to such a degree of natural sim- 
plicity and truthfulness of poetical feeling as they are capable of 
appreciating. Boileau, Moliére, and La Fontaine may justly be 
deemed to have attained perfection in their several walks, and 
the language in their hands has proved itself admirably adapted 
to the necessities of moral apologue, satire, and comedy. But 
what shall we say of the higher order of poetry? Where are 
the epic and the lyric Muse? Even Racine, gracefully stately, 
elegantly vigorous, and often truly profound! does not his ma- 
jestic march seem that of some noble and classically cold phan- 
tom of antiquity, hampered and grievously trammelled with the 
hoop-farthingale-and-court-ruffles-savouring rigidity of French 
heroic verse? To such a degree is this the case, that the highest 


skill of a Talma, a Duchesnois, or a Rachel, is called into play ° 


to disembarrass him of the awkward trappings, and if possible 
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to recast into prose in the utterance those fine thoughts which 
it had required so much ingenuity and skill to force into the 
iron gyves of French metre and rhyme. 

La Fontaine had no such difficulties to contend with. It is 
true that he did not find the language necessary for his purpose 
ready formed to his hand: and perhaps his strongest title to the 
gratitude of his country is the inimitable skill, tact, and taste he 
has displayed in forming it so admirably for his own and other 
analogous purposes. But there was for him no fundamental in- 
capacity in the genius of the people and their language to be 
overcome; and he has formed the terse, bright, close-knit, and 
sinewy diction which he has used so inimitably in his fables, as 
much by falling back on the resources of an earlier, more vigor- 
ous, and less corrupted period of French literature, as by inno- 
vating, polishing, and sharpening the language of his own day. 
This praise he had, however, not yet merited; and we have 
already observed that his own opinion of the fugitive pieces 
composed during the period of his dependance on Fouquet was 
such as to prompt the confession that he had as yet “ done 
nothing.” 

Of the pieces of verse to be produced by him, as per contract, 
in return for his pension, he thus writes in an epistle addressed 


to Pelisson :— 


‘‘ Pour acquitter celle-ci chaque année 
Il me faudra quatre termes égaux. 
A la Saint-Jean je promets madrigaux 
Courts et troussés, et de taille mignonne ; 
Longue lecture en été n’est pas bonne. 
Le chef d’ Octobre aura son tour aprés ; 
Ma Muse alors prétend se mettre en frais ; 
Notre héros, si le beau temps ne change, 
De menus vers aura pleine vendange. 
Ne dites point que c’est menu présent ; 
Car menus vers sont en vogue a présent. 
Vienne l’an neuf, ballade est destinée ; 
Qui rit ce jour, il rit toute l’année. 

* * * 
Paques, jour saint, veut autre poésie. 
J’ enverrai lors, si Dieu me préte vie, 
Pour achever toute la pension, 
Quelques sonnets pleins de dévotion. 
Ce terme-la pourroit étre le pire; 
On me voit peu sur tels sujets écrire.”” 


But these quarterly productions of the Muse, and the pension 
in return for which they were fabricated, were not destined to 
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continue for many years. In the year 1661, the fortieth of La 
Fontaine’s life, and the first after the marriage of the king, Fou- 
quet’s star sunk to rise no more. M. Walckenaer seizes the 
opportunity to relate the memorable story of his downfall, but 
it would lead us too far away from the subject of our article 
were we to follow him through this episode. La Fontaine’s 
fidelity, however, to the cause of his patron in his adversity 
must not be forgotten. Though it cannot wipe out or atone for 
the disgrace of having such a patron, it contrasts favourably with 
the conduct of many others who had equally drawn their daily 
bread from the detected thief’s peculations. La Fontaine ap- 
pears to have been truly attached to him; and at the time of his 
downfall testified his regard and his adherence to him in his ad- 
versity by an ode addressed to him, and an elegy on his fate, ad- 
dressed ‘faux Nymphes de Vaux.” To say that the poet was 
truly sorry for the disgrace of the magnificently dishonest super- 
intendent, is but little, for he lost by his fall a provision which 
was daily becoming more important and more absolutely neces- 
sary to him. In the year 1659 he wrote the following “ Epi- 
taph” on himself, from which we may perceive that he had 
already been obliged to sell a portion of his patrimony :— 


** Jean s’en alla, comme il étoit venu, 
Mangea le fonds avec le revenu, 

Tint les trésors, chose peu nécessaire. 
Quant a son temps, bien sut le dispenser ; 
Deux parts en fit, dont il souloit passer 
L’une a dormir, et l’aufre a ne rien faire.” 


This was far too true an account of his careless and indolent 
mode of life, for him to be able to lose his thousand francs 
a-year without great inconvenience. We do not find any in- 
dication, however, of its having affected his serenity or cheer- 
fulness; but he undertook sundry journeys to Chateau-Thierry 
for the arrangement, or, as M. Walckenaer remarks, for the 
derangement rather of his affairs. His expenses regularly ex- 
ceeded his income, and he as regularly re-established the ba- 
lance between them by selling year after year a portion of 
his property. 

In 1665, the forty-fourth year of his age, La Fontaine pub- 
lished his first collection of ‘* Contes et Nouvelles en vers ;” 
which, says M. Walckenaer, though but a small duodecimo 
volume of ninety-two pages, makes an epoch in French litera- 
ture. Ifso, it is an epoch “ carbone notandus.” Nothing can 


be worse in point of morality than the easy elegance and win- 
ning wit with which the grossest licentiousness is not only pre- 
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sented, but recommended to the reader, And the applause 
with which they were received by all ranks and both sexes, the 
avowed delight with which they were read in the solitude of the 
boudoir, and recited at ‘‘ good men’s feasts,” is one of the thou- 
sand evidences of the profound and truly astonishing corruption 
of the period. It were much to be wished that these ‘‘ Contes” 
could be suffered to sink into oblivion altogether; and that the 
epoch which La Fontaine does assuredly make in the literary 
history of France and of Europe, should be dated from the pub- 
lication of his Fables, the first collection of which appeared 
in 1668, about three years after the time of which we have been 
speaking. In elegance, in wit, in occasional snatches of poetry 
of a higher order, the Fables are at least equal to the ‘* Contes ;” 
and in nervous terseness and precision of diction, in the merit 
of contributing to the enrichment and formation of the language, 
to say nothing of the matter, they are far superior to them. 

It would be unjust, however, to M. Walckenaer, to let it be 
imagined that he is insensible to the disgraceful nature of the 
blot on his hero’s fame, which the composition and publication 
of these unhappy tales must ever perpetuate. He appears in- 
deed more fully sensible of the extent of the poet’s guilt, than 
the gravest of his previous critics have been. Even La Harpe 
said, that ‘‘ the greater part of La Fontaine’s tales were ‘ libres’ 
rather than ‘ licentieux;’ though there is reason, for all that,” 
he added, ‘‘ to see a danger in them which the author did not 
perceive.” M. Walckenaer says, with reason, that this is show- 
ing too great a degree of indulgence to our poet. ‘ Too large 
a number of his tales,” says he, “ are unhappily licentious; and 
we are forced to confess, that the general tenour of his conduct 
proves, that he cared very little for the sort of danger that 
might arise from the publication of them. The jocose manner 
in which he defends himself on this point in his Preface, would 
be sufficient,” adds his candid biographer, ‘“‘ to prove this fact.” 
It has been asserted by those who have wished to excuse him as 
far as possible from the charge of immorality, that he never 
would consent to recite any of his tales in company, though 
often pressed to do so. But this refusal is attributed by M. 
Walckenaer to indolence, and not to any scrupulousness on the 
subject. So far, indeed, is it from the truth that he had any 
scruples of the sort, that he was in the habit of taking about 
with him one Gaches, who was always ready to take this 
trouble off his hands. When asked to recite one of his tales, 
he would reply that he could not remember any of them, but 
that Gaches could repeat them; and then this worthy satellite 
would regale the company by retailing his friend’s obscenities, 
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while the poet himself would indulge in one of those dreamy 
fits of absence to which he was so prone. 

The peculiar excellence of both M. Walckenaer’s biogra- 
phies,—that of Madame de Sevigné, as well as the volume before 
us,—arises from the intimate knowledge, at once comprehensive 
and minute, which he possesses of the period to which both 
these writers belong, and from the skill with which he brings 
the innumerable rays of light, derived from a prodigious variety 
of sources, into a focus, throwing its whole illuminating power 
on the subject of his investigation. 

Thus, in that truly brilliant portion of the poet’s life which 
succeeded the publication of his first very decidedly successful 
work, we find his biographer perfectly at home. It was about 
this period, 1666, that La Fontaine became intimate with 
Moliére, Boileau, and Racine. Racine, indeed, he had known 
long before; but it was not till the time of which we are 
now speaking that these four bright spirits formed a society, 
to which the whole history of literature will scarcely show us 
a parallel, unless we find it at the Boar’s Head, in Eastcheap. 
The reputation of Moliére was already established ; but the 
other three of this memorable quatuorvirate were then “ taking 
their places on the French Parnassus,” as M. Walckenaer says, 
much about the same time. The “ Thébaide” and “ Alex- 
andre” of Racine, the first ‘‘ Contes” of La Fontaine, and the 
first Satires of Boileau, appeared in the years 1664 and 1665. 
If we were permitted to call back from the darkness of the past 
into our presence any given scene of “ le grand siécle,” and 
to a it with its resuscitated actors for a brief half-hour, 
it should certainly be the little apartment which Boileau in- 
habited in the Rue du Vieux-Colombier, on one of those even- 
ings when the four friends met there. These meetings used to 
take place generally two or three times a-week, and apparently 
always at Boileau’s residence in the Quartier St. Germain. 

La Fontaine has himself left us a description of these meetings 
in the opening of his ‘* Psyche ;” meetings which exercised, says 
his biographer, a greater influence than may be thought on 
many of the chefs-d’euvre of French literature. 

“Four friends,” writes the poet, “ whose acquaintance had 
begun ‘on Parnassus, held a sort of society, which I might call 
an academy if their number had been larger, and if they had 

aid as much attention to the Muses as to their own amusement. 
he first thing they did was to banish from among them all for- 
mal conversations, and all that savours of an academic conference. 
When they met, if, after they had talked sufficiently at length 
of their various amusements, it chanced they fell on some topic 
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of literature or science, they profited by the opportunity. But 
it was ever without dwelling long on the same subject, and con- 
stantly flitting from one topic to another, like bees who in their 
wanderings fall in with many kinds of flowers. Neither envy, 
malignity, nor cabal had any place among them. They adored 
the works of the antients, accorded to those of the moderns the 
praise due to them, spoke of their own with modesty, and gave 
sincere advice to each other, when either of them fell into the 
epidemic malady of the day, and wrote a book,—a case however 
which rarely happened.” 

La Fontaine, his indolence, carelessness, dreamy fits of ab- 
sence, and reveries, often afforded amusement to his friends, who 
nick-named him ‘“‘ le bonhomme,” and made his peculiarities the 
butt of many an innocent little conspiracy. One day they were 
dining together, and the conversation happened to fall on the 
laws of dramatic composition. La Fontaine strongly condemned 
the practice of putting inte the actor's mouth words to be spoken 
‘‘ aside,”’ as it is termed, which the whole audience are to hear, 
but which are to be supposed inaudible to the other actors on 
the stage. Now, like most absurd men, La Fontaine, when once 
animated and speaking warmly, was as difficult to interrupt as 
he was slow to become animated. He was upon this occasion 
warmly denouncing the absurdity of supposing that the whole 
theatre should hear that which one at the speaker’s elbow could 
not hear. It was impossible to stop him, or make him hear a 
word of answer to his declamation. Suddenly Boileau said very 
loud, “That La Fontaine must be a horrible scoundrel, a most 
perfect ‘scamp ;’” and continued repeating the same words over 
and over again, without obtaining from the subject of this re- 
mark the slightest notice, or arresting for an instant the course 
of his diatribe. At last they all burst out laughing, on which 
**le bonhomme,” recalled to what was passing around him, as if 
waking from a dream, stopped short in his argumentation, and 
with much surprise demanded what they were laughing at? 
** Why,” said Boileau, ‘‘I have been abusing you at the top of 
my voice for the last ten minutes without your being a bit the 
wiser, close to me as you are; and yet you won't allow it to be 
possible that an actor should utter a few words aside, without 
every performer on the stage hearing him.” 

A variety of anecdotes of the strange sayings and doings of La 
Fontaine have been recorded, indicative of a sort of naif simpli- 
city, the result partly of absence, partly of carelessness, and 
partly of a genuine ignorance of the opinions of the world on 
those matters which were out of his own beat. Upon one occa~ 
sion a brother of Boileau’s, who was a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
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was present at the meeting of the four friends in Despréaux’ 
apartment. The conversation chanced to fall on St. Augustin, 
and the doctor of divinity pronounced a warm and somewhat 
long eulogium on him. La Fontaine, on whose ears the words 
fell without altogether recalling his thoughts, which were wan- 
dering among the fancies of a very different author, always a 
great favourite of his, suddenly interrupted the divine by asking 
him whether he thought St. Augustin a cleverer man than Ra- 
belais? The astonished Sorbonist looked at the querist from 
head to foot, and contented himself with saying in reply, 
“Take care, M. de La Fontaine: you have put one of your 
stockings on the wrong side out!” which, adds the preserver 
of the anecdote, was the case. 

One of the most amusing circumstances of these meetings in 
the Rue Vieux-Colombier which has been recorded, is the penal 
code, which the friends had established for the punishment of 
any fault committed during their sitting. Chapelain’s poem of 
La Pucelle was always kept open on the table; and by the sta- 
tutes of the society any grave fault was punished by the culprit’s 
condemnation to read twenty lines thereof. To be doomed to a 
whole page was considered as equivalent to capital punishment. 

There are many evidences remaining that these gifted com- 

anions were real friends to La Fontaine, and that it would have 
tien better for him had their influence over him been greater 
than it was. Among other good advice they urged him much 
to be reconciled to his wife. She had for some time come up to 
Paris to join him; but being, says M. Walckenaer, “ discon- 
tented with him,”—and it is abundantly clear that his Parisian 
life must have been any thing but calculated to content the most 
easily satisfied wife, and that her life at Paris must have been 
wretched enough,—she again retired to the obscurity of Chateau 
Thierry. At a later period his unthrifty extravagance induced 
him to sell the house she inhabited there, and the unfortunate 
woman was compelled to seek a shelter in the chAteau of that 
town belonging to the Duchess de Bouillon, who had assigned 
apartments in it to La Fontaine when he was there with her; 
and in these rooms the unhappy wife of this happy, prosperous, 
and cherished poet closed her melancholy existence. It was after 
her return to Chateau Thierry that Boileau and Racine plied 
La Fontaine so hard with repeated exhortations and remon- 
strances, that he at length consented to go thither for the pur- 
se of seeing his wife, and reconciling himself to her. He started 
in the public conveyance, went straight to his wife’s residence 
on arriving at Chateau Thierry, found a servant at the door 
who had never seen him before, and was told that Madame was 
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gone to the afternoon service at church. La Fontaine turned 
from the door and went to the house of a friend, who gave him 
a supper and bed, and kept him with him for two days; at the 
end of which time he came back to Paris as he had set out, and 
to the anxious inquiries of his friends replied, ‘that he had been 
to see his wife, but had not found her, as she was gone to the 
afternoon service!” ‘ From this time forward,” says M. Walcke- 
naer, “‘ he endeavoured to forget that he was a married man, and 
the societies which he frequented had no wish whatever to recall 
the fact to his recollection.” 

It was about this time,—the year 1666, that is to say,—that 
La Fontaine composed three or four little pieces of poetry, 
which were not published till 1671, and which are principally 
worthy of notice from their connexion with the history of the 
times. Like many other fugitive pieces of a similar nature, in 
our own language as well as in French, they are unintelligible 
without explanations derived from the minutiz of the history of 
the day they belong to; but when furnished with these, they 
often, in their turn, throw light on points of history, which the 
historian might vainly hope to find explained elsewhere. The 
first of these is the “‘ Epitre pour Mignon.” Mignon was the 
lap-dog of his then patroness, the Dowager Duchess of Orleans. 
His place in her household was that of ‘‘ gentilhomme servant,” 
and Walckenaer calls it an honourable independence. How such 
a position could be in any sense deemed an “independence,” it 
is difficult to conceive; and as to the honourableness of it, al- 
though doubtless it might in those days be deemed honourable 
according to the technical and conventional distinctions received 
in such matters, according to which the amount of honourable- 
ness was for the most part considered to be in proportion to the 
absence of all value or service rendered in return for money re- 
ceived; it may, probably, in these days be thought little honour- 
able to the memory of the poet, that his conduct and habits of 
life were such, that neither the patrimony inherited from his 
father, nor the talents with which he was endowed, could suffice 
to secure him a livelihood, but that he was forced during the 
greater part of his life to exist on charity. 

The Dowager Duchess of Orleans, who now supported him, 
was the second wife of Gaston of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII. 
This Gaston, Duke of Orleans, is he whose weakness of charac- 
ter and wavering indecision we find, throughout the period of 
the Fronde, continually contributing additional elements of doubt 
and intricacy to the + ear war yarn of the affairs of that 
strange period. He first married Mademoiselle Bourbon de 
Montpensier, in 1626, who died in the following year, leaving 
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one daughter, the celebrated Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
whose strangely mingled character is one of the most remark- 
able throughout the minority of Louis XIV. Gaston married 
again, in 1633, Margaret, sister of the Duke of Lorraine, who, 
on the death of her husband in 1660, became the Dowager Du- 
chess of Orleans, the then duchess being Henrietta of England, 
the wife of Philip, only brother of Louis XIV. Gaston left 
three daughters by his second wife, who were co-heirs with Ma- 
demoiselle de Montpensier. The eldest of these, Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans, married Cosmo, the third Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
in 1661, but very shortly left her husband and returned to 
France, bringing with her, as a present to her mother, “ Mig- 
non,” whose name, thanks to the ‘‘ vates sacer ” who has immor- 
talized him, sails down the stream of time in company with all 
the great names we have been obliged to mention for the expla- 
nation of his history. 

Mignon was living with his mistress in the palace of the Lux- 
embourg, wheh La Fontaine addressed him thus :— 


** Petit chien, qu’as tu? dis-le-moi ; 
N’es tu pas plus aise qu’un roi ? 
Trois ou quatre jeunes fillettes 
Dans leurs manchons aux peaux douilletes 
Tout l’hiver te tiennent placé ; 
Puis de Madame de Crissé 
N’as tu pas maint dévot sourire ? 
D’ou vient donc que ton cceur soupire ? 
Que te faut-il ? un peu d’amour ? 
Dans un cété du Luxembourg, 
Je t’apprends qu’amour craint le Suisse ; 
Méme ou lui rend mauvais office 
Auprés de la divinité 
Qui fait ouvrir l’autre cdté.” 


Now the inhabitant of that other side of the Luxembourg 
was Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who always lived at daggers 
drawn with her mother-in-law. This was not only due to their 
essentially antipathetic characters, but also to a variety of dis- 
agreements and law proceedings relative to the partition of 
the late’ duke’s property. Mademoiselle was evidently no 
favourite with La Fontaine. She was stiff, proud, and severe ; 
and though the various love-fancies and schemes which were at 
tk > bottom of most of her manifold plots and intriguings, form 
one principal phase of her motley and bizarre character, her 
incense of this kind was always offered at Hymen’s altar. 

It may be perhaps worth mentioning, that the Madame de 
Crissé, in whose smiles Mignon is represented as basking, was 
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the original of the ‘‘ Comtesse de Pimbéche,” in Racine’s 
** Plaideurs.” 

In the opening of this epistle to Mignon there is an allusion, 
the meaning of which would be vainly sought from the historians 
of the period, but which is explained by some scattered passages 
of the Mémoires of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, and the 
Abbé de Choisy. ‘“ Petit chien,” La Fontaine begins,— 


** Petit chien, que les destinées 

T’ ont filé d’heureuses années ! 

Tu sors des mains, dont les appas 
De tous les sceptres d’ici-bas 

Ont pensé porter le plus riche, 

Les mains de la maison d’Autriche 
Nous ont ravi ce doux espoir.”’ 


Now the hands from which Mignon came were, as we have 
seen, those of the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, who had been 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans; and that richest of earth’s sceptres, 
which her hands had thought to grasp, was, it should seem, none 
other than that of Louis XIV., whom it had at one time been 
intended to marry to his cousin of Orleans, as we learn from 
the above-mentioned Mémoires. But the alliance with the 
house of Austria was of course deemed more eligible. Made- 
moiselle d’Orleans loved that strange wild scamp, Charles of 
Lorraine, whose life, manners, and habits, resembled those of 
a captain of banditti, or at best of a company of adventurers, 
rather than those of a reigning prince. But she was compelled 
by the intrigues of her half-sister, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
to yield to the will of Louis XIV., and form the ill-omened 
union with the Grand Duke of Tuscany which turned out 
so badly. 

In July 1669 our poet wrote an epistle to the Princess 
of Bavaria, which in like manner requires explanation from, 
and in its turn throws light on, some of the historical events of 
the day. Mauricette Fébronie de la Tour, sister of the Duc 
de Bouillon, married Prince Maximilian of Bavaria in 1668, 
at her brother’s mansion at Chateau-Thierry. On taking her 
departure with her husband, the young Princess asked La Fon- 
taine,—the friend and protégé of her sister-in-law the Duchess 
de Bouillon, to write to her, and tell her all that was going on; 
and it was in compliance with this request that he wrote, in 
the following year, the epistle of which we are speaking. ‘The 
_most notable subject of gossip in the Parisian world at that 
moment, was the impending election of a King of Poland. 


John Casimir abdicated on the 16th of September, 1668, and 
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retired to Paris, where Louis XIV. gave him the abbey of 
St. Germain-des-Prés. Who was to be his successor? It was 
a question which was canvassed with interest from one end of 
Europe to the other; for the unfortunate institution of an elec- 
tive monarchy in one of the kingdoms of Europe sufficed, not 
only to render that one the perpetual victim of internal faction 
and civil broils, but to throw a bone of contention among 
the rest, which more than once threatened to be the cause of 
European war. On this much-canyassed point, La Fontaine 
writes to the Princess,— 


* Les esprits, 
Font tantét accorder le prix 
Au Lorrain, puis au Muscovite, 
Condé, Neubourg ; car le mérite 
De tous cétés fait l’embarras.” 


“Le Mérite” had, it may be feared, very little to do in the 
matter. ‘“* Historians have neglected to record,” says M. Walc- 
kenaer, “ the pretensions of the Muscovite ;” but here also La 
Fontaine’s assertion is confirmed by some of the numerous 
Mémoires of the time. The Czar’s pretensions, he tells us, 
were rejected because,— 


‘* Le schisme y régne; et puis son prince 
Mettroit la Pologne en province.” 


Louis XIV., it seems, favoured Philip William Duke de 
Neubourg, in the hope that he would cede to France his 
duchy of Juliers, in return for the subsidies and assistance 
he might receive from her. Thus the poet writes,— 


‘* Neubourg nous accommoderoit ; 
Au roi de France il donneroit 
Quelque fleuron pour sa couronne, 
Moyennant tant, comme l’on donne 
Et point autrement, ici-bas, 

Nous serions voisins des Etats ; 

Ils en ont l’alarme, et font brigue, 
Contre Louis chacun se ligue, 

Cela lui fait beaucoup d’honneur, 
Et ne lui donne point de peur.” 


The result of this leaguing against the overbearing power 
of Louis XIV. was the triple alliance between the Emperor, 
Holland, and Spain, entered into shortly after the date of this 
letter, for the preservation of the Low Countries from the de- 
signs of France. Before concluding his letter, La Fontaine 
learns, that— 
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“* Ces messieurs du Nord font la nique 
A toute notre politique ;” 


and informs his correspondent that they have chosen a king, 
whose name ends in “ ski.” This was Michael Koribut 
Wiesnowieski, who was elected on the 19th of June, 1669. 
The poet next goes on to speak of the war then raging 
‘** between Mahomet and St. Mark.” The Turks had block- 
aded Candia during eight years, and were now besieging it 
with thirty thousand men. Candia, which belonged to Venice, 
was then considered a most important frontier fortress of Christ- 
endom. And Louis, moved by the representations of Morosini, 
the Venetian ambassador at the court of France, had sent six 
thousand men to the assistance of the Candiotes, under the 
command of the Duc de Navailles. Besides this, M. De la 
Feuillade had, with a munificence and devotion to the cause 
which belong to an earlier age rather than to the seventeenth 
century, led five hundred French gentlemen, at his own ex- 
pense, to oppose the encroachment of the Crescent. Notwith- 
standing this manifestation of hostility on the part of France, 
the Sultan was at the same time paying the most distinguished 
honours to the Marquis de Nointel, the French ambassador at 
the Porte, and an embassy from the Turk to Louis was on its 
way to Paris; circumstances which, it seems from the follow- 
ing passage of our poet’s letter, gave rise, among the political 
speculators of the Parisian salons, to hopes which were- not 
destined to be realized. In speaking of the king, he says,— 


“¢ Que craindroit-il, lui dont les armes 
Vont aux Turcs causer des alarmes ? 
Nous attendons du Grand Seigneur 
Un bel et bon ambassadeur : 

Il vient avec grande cohorte; 

Le ndtre est flatté par la Porte. 

Tout ceci la paix nous promet, 

Entre Saint-Marc et Mahomet.” 


But notwithstanding the aid of the invincible Louis, notwith- 
standing the chivalry of De la Feuillade, notwithstanding the 
civilities of the Sultan and the “ bel et bon” ambassador, the 
hopes of the Parisians were doomed to be disappointed; for the 
Turks took Candia on the 16th of September, 1669. 

From the war in Candia La Fontaine takes occasion to speak 
of the two youngest of the Princess’s five brothers, who had gone 
. thither with M. De la Feuillade. They were both Chevaliers 

de Malte, and both perished in the prime of their lives in duels. 


He has something also to tell his correspondent of each of her 
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other brothers. The eldest, Godefroy Maurice de Ja Tour, 
Duc de Bouillon, who had married Mazarin’s second niece, 
Marianne Mancini, was stag-hunting on his paternal acres. He 
has run a hundred stags in the course of the year, says La Fon- 
taine, and adds— 


‘** Courir des hommes, je le gage, 

Lui plairoit beaucoup d’avantage ; 
Mais de long-temps il n’en courra : 
Son ardeur se contentera 

S’il lui plait, d’une ombre de guerre.” 


But if he was so very martially inclined, why might he not have 
gone to fight the Turks with his two younger brothers? There 
is apparent in these lines a sentiment, which frequently re- 
appears in the works of our poet,—his detestation of war, and 
just appreciation of the blessing and value of peace to humanity. 

Of the second brother, Emmanuel Théodose, who was cailed 
Duc d’Albret, La Fontaine predicts that he will rise to the 
highest honours. ‘‘ Coming events cast their shadows before;” 
and it is probable that the poet, when he risked this prophecy, 
was well aware of the intrigues which were then in progress for 
the purpose of obtaining a Cardinal’s hat for this young man. 
This was conferred on him on the 4th of August, 1669. He was 
at that time so young in reality, and in appearance so much 
more young-looking still, that he was nicknamed in the circles 
of Paris “‘ |’Enfant rouge.” 

As to the remaining brother, Frédéric Maurice de la Tour, 
Comte d’Auvergne, La Fontaine tells his sister that he has broken 
his arm, and after two months’ confinement at the chateau of the 
Bouillon’s at Chateau Thierry, was now getting well. 

In the meantime, in 1667, La Fontaine had published a second 
series of ‘‘ Contes et Nouvelles en vers: ” with a promise in the 
Preface, which he renewed every time he broke it, that these 
should be the last works of this nature which the public would 
receive from his hands. 

In the following year he published his first series of ‘‘ Fables 
Choisies . mises en vers,” in a quarto volume. They had at once 
an immense success, and a second edition in 12mo was printed 
in the following year. La Fontaine had now arrived at the ma- 
ture age of forty-eight; and it was not till now that he can be 
deemed to have in any degree secured that place in the Temple 
of Fame, which he will occupy as long as the French language 
shall endure. It would perhaps be hardly saying too much to 
assert, that the warm reception which these Fables met with from 
the author’s own generation, reflects as much credit on its taste 
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and literary discrimination as the popularity of his Tales does 
disgrace on its morality. 

His popularity in his own day was unequalled, and was per- 
sonal as well as literary. The generation immediately succeed- 
ing him, acquitted his family from all public taxes and burthens; 
and in the terrible days when, in the words of M. Walckenaer, 
‘neither glory, science, virtue, innocence, or beauty, could 
soften the hearts of the butchers of France,” the name alone of 
La Fontaine saved the last of his descendants from an otherwise 
inevitable death. And lastly, says his biographer, ‘in our own 
days, when it has become the fashion to depreciate the ‘ grand 
siecle’ which gave him birth, not only has he escaped the ingra- 
titude of this envious posterity, but nearly all those who have 
wished to describe him have lent him virtues which he had not.” 

It has been said, that the voice of the public is ever as just, as 
it is for the time being incontrovertible. We think that this is 
not always the case. The verdict of one generation is often re- 
versed by the court ofappeal—decidedly a superior court—formed 
by that which succeeds it. But it may be safely assumed, that 
the undeviating and consistent literary judgment of two centuries 
cannot be erroneous. Merit of no common order must beiong 
to him who has charmed and continues to charm so many gene- 
rations of different nations, different creeds, and different habits 
of mind. In what does this merit consist? We answer princi- 
pally in style,—style, of all the charms which a writer can pos- 
‘ sess, the most universally recognised and appreciated, evén by 
those who are the most incapable of comprehending what it is, 
what its attraction is, or wherefore they are pleased. 

On the occasion of recording the first publication of the series 
of La Fontaine’s fables, M. Walckenaer takes the opportunity of 
tracing the history and fortunes of the fable from the times of 
/Esop and Bidpai—more recognisable in his usual corrupted form 
as Pilpay—to those of his author. And he has brought together, 
with industry and accuracy enough, the names, dates, and nature 
of the labours of most of those who have translated, copied, 
stolen, enlarged, curtailed, or re-produced, in any fashion, the 
apologues of the old Lydian. But the history of the apologue, 
and of its westward progress from its far eastern father-land 
across centuries and nations, is a larger subject than M. Walck- 
enaer seems to imagine. The course of this journey has pro- 
bably been twofold; and the same original materials, in passing 
westward from their original Asiatic birth-place, seem to have 
travelled by a northern as well as by a southern route, and dif- 
ferently modified by the different genius of the people through 
whom they have passed, to have once more met in the universal 
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terminus of modern European civilization. But had M. Walck- 
enaer chosen to enter on an inquiry into this not uninteresting 
subject, it would have swollen beneath his hands into dimensions 
altogether too large for the space he could allot to it in a bio- 
graphy of La Fontaine, where in truth it can hardly be deemed 
to be in place. For the poet of “le grand siécle,” though his 
modesty invariably during his life time entitled his fables 
“Fables choisies mises en vers, par M. De la Fontaine,” has 
made them essentially his own, not only by his mode of treat- 
ment, but by the invention of new circumstances, new morals, 
new applications, and new traits of individualizing characteris- 
tics thrown around the personages. La Fontaine himself took 
but little trouble to ascertain whence came the popular frame- 
work of which he availed himself for the construction of his own 
edifice. For he prefixes to the fables a life of A.sop translated, 
or rather abridged, says M. Walckenaer, from the Greek of the 
monk Planudius, who wrote in the 14th century; but of whom 
La Fontaine says, that he lived in an age when the memory of 
the things which happened to Aisop was not yet extinct! Now 
between AZsop and his would-be biographer Planudius, there 
elapsed somewhat more than eighteen centuries. 

n the fiftieth yea of his age, 1671, La Fontaine, notwith- 
standing his promises to the contrary, published a new collection 
of “‘ Contes et Nouvelles en vers;” and shortly afterwards, in 
the same year, a second collection of Fables and other Poems, 
with a dedication to the Duc de Guise, who had married Made- 
moiselle d’Alengon, the second daughter of the Dowager Duchess 
of Orleans, of whom we have spoken, and of whose household 
La Fontaine was at this period a member. This young noble- 
man, who had given the most brilliant promises of future emi- 
nence, died at the age of twenty, in the July of this same year. 
A posthumous son survived him only four years, and at this 
child’s death, the great and at one time dangerously powerful 
family of the Guises of Lorraine became extinct. Both these 
volumes were received by the public with the same gracious wel- 
lome which had been accorded to their predecessors. ‘Though 
they both contained much that is highly objectionable, and that 
would have sufficed, in our day and country, to have banished 
them from the drawing-room at least, they were read with 
avidity by all classes of either sex. Madame de Sévigné was 
charmed with them, and pleads strongly in their favour in a 
letter to her more severe daughter, Madame de Grignan. La 
Fontaine had now taken, by universal acclamation, so high and 
acknowledged a place in the esteem of his generation, that it 
would have been false modesty to have attempted to appear 
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ignorant of his own position. And M. Walckenaer accordingly 
calls the reader’s attention to the fact, that the poet in three or 
four places of these volumes, notwithstanding the general and 
natural modesty of his character, does not scruple to speak of 
himself as the favourite of Apollo, and to promise to benefactors 
to whom he is grateful, or to beauties whom he would flatter, an 
immortality in his verses. 

In the same year a “‘ Recueil de Poésies Chrétiennes et Di- 
verses ” was published in the name of La Fontaine; and nothing 
can give the reader a more striking idea, both of our poet’s popu- 
larity and of the strange tone of the religious and moral feeling 
of that day, than the history of this publication. Henri Louis 
de Loménie, Comte de Brienne, who after having been secretary 
of state had become a member of the congregation “ de ]’Ora- 
toire,” was requested by the mother of the young Prince de 
Conti to form a collection of religious poetry for his use. And 
so De Loménie, in order to secure a large sale for his volumes 
when published, begged La Fontaine to contribute to the collec- 
tion, and permit the whole to be published under his name. The 
poet made no objection, but contributed a long poetical para- 
phrase of the seventeenth Psalm, and suffered his name to adorn 
the title-page. The strange part of the matter is, that the name 
of the author of ‘‘ Joconde,” ‘‘ la Courtisane amoureuse,” and his 
other tales, should have been deemed by the religious world of 
Paris at that day an ornament to a collection of devout poetry. 

Shortly after this, we find the grave and severe doctors of. Port 
Royal requesting the good offices of the most licentious pen of 
the day. The general bluntness of moral feeling which must 
have pervaded every rank, class, and profession of society at that 
period, is indeed extraordinary; and it is difficult for us to appre- 
ciate with accuracy its effects on individual minds. But at the 
same time that it is necessary to bear in mind the great part in 
the formation of the taste and habits of his age for which a 
popular author is responsible, it is but fair also to remember the 
great difficulty with which any individual can keep distinctly 
traced in his own conscience the boundary line between virtue 
and vice, when all the crowd around him are perpetually throng- 
ing across it, treading it down, and obliterating it; more especi- 
ally when the professed teachers and guardians of morality seem 
determined to recognise no such frontier as impassable. Had 
not in truth the salt lost its savour in those days? And can we 
wonder, then, that the body of society became rotten? Can we 
wonder that La Fontaine should have judged leniently his own 
pernicious publications, and his guilt in poisoning mankind with 
them, when the rigid Jansenist divines of Port Royal, the Puri- 
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tans of their day, could sufliciently excuse the tendency of his 
previous writings to come to him, above all the other poets of 
the day, with a request that he would versify a religious legend 
which the celebrated Jansenist Arnauld d’Andilly had extracted 
from an epistle of St. Jerome, and translated into French? This 
was the origin of the poem entitled the ‘‘ Captivity of St. Male.” 
It is a monkish legend of a youth and maid who have both 
vowed perpetual chastity, and who being taken by the Arabs and 
made slaves, are placed in circumstances of the strongest possi- 
ble mutual temptation. There are some parts of the story which 
the lubricity, so often found in monkish imaginations, has so 
shaped, as to have recommended it but too well to the worser 
genius of him, to whose pen the reverend fathers of Port Royal 
saw fit to entrust the treatment of it. La Fontaine, however, 
has handled it with more discretion than might have been ex- 
pected from him; and in the invocation to the Virgin, which 
commences the poem, we find the following lines :— 


‘* Mére des bienheureux, Vierge, enfin je t' implore, 
Fais que dans mes chansons aujourd’hui je t’ honore; 
Bannis en ces vain traits criminelles douceurs, 

Que j’allois mendier jadis chez les neuf sceurs.” 


Whether the poet was at all in earnest in thus expressing him- 
self, whether he really felt any reproaches of conscience for the 
more unworthy portions of his previous works, or whether he 
only sought to adapt his sentiments for the time being to the 
matter in hand, it is impossible to say. But if the former were 
the case, his repentance was unfortunately transient ; for he very — 
shortly afterwards produced more Tales, to the full as licentious 
as any of their predecessors. 

These were not the only occasions on which our poet’s good 
nature and facility suffered his ill-judging friends to impose upon 
him tasks which assuredly his genius would never have prompted 
him to undertake. The subjects of which we have been speaking 
were not adapted to his Muse, though they might have been to 
that of others. But some years after this, we find him undertak- 
ing, at the request of his friend and patroness the Duchess de 
Bouillon, a task, the absurdity of which must be evident to every 
school-boy, which the slightest poetical feeling must have pre- 
vented her from asking, and which must have grievously irked 
the unfortunate poet condemned to the ungrateful labour. This 
was neither more nor less than to write a poem upon the medi- 
cinal merits of bark!!! Was it possible to try the obedience of 
a poor poet further? He struggled somewhat against the barba- 
rous demand; but finding his remonstrances in vain, he yielded, 
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and actually did compose a poem in two cantos upon this sub- 


ject. The reader is probably aware that the valuable properties 


of this medicine were discovered about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; and on its first introduction into France, the 
faculty, as they are ever too much wont to do, suffered their dis- 
like of innovation to prejudice them strongly against the new 
drug. By degrees, however, it rose in reputation. Many re- 
markable cures were effected by it, and the medical men began 
to be divided in opinion upon the subject. The dispute, how- 
ever, soon passed the limits of the profession, and in a short time 
divided the whole society of Paris into two factions,—those who 
favoured the new medicine, and those who opposed its use. The 
Duchess de Bouillon was a great ‘‘ barkite ;” and as ill luck would 
have it, took it into her woman’s head that a poem on the virtues 
of bark would have a great effect in advancing its claims to uni- 
versal use. So poor La Fontaine was ordered forthwith to invoke 
the muse of Quinine. He does not attempt to dissemble his 
disgust at the task. ‘“‘ Je ne voulois, ” he writes in this rarely- 
read poem,— ' 


‘“‘ Je ne voulois chanter que les heros d’Esope ; 
Pour eux seuls en mes vers j’envoquois Calliope ; 
Méme j’allois cesser, et regardois le port. 

La raison me disoit que mes mains étoient lasses ; 
Mais un ordre est venu plus puissant et plus fort 
Que la raison; cet ordre accompagné de graces 
Ne laissant rien de libre au cceur ni dans l’esprit 
M’a fait passer le but que je m’étois prescrit. 
Vous vous reconnoissez a ces traits, Uranie ; 

C’est pour vous obéir, et non point par mon choix, 
Qu’a des sujets profonds j’occupe mon génie 
Disciple de Lucréce une seccnde fois.” 


The previous occasion, on which he had once before -been 
a disciple of Lucretius, to which he alludes in the last verse, was 
when he composed a discourse on the souls of animals, which he 
had published in a volume of his Fables. 

This quinine poem was not written liowever for several years 
after the period of the poet's life of which we were speaking, 
when we were led to mention it. In the year following the 
publication of his second volume of fables, in 1672,—the fifty- 
first year of his age—his patroness the Dowager Duchess of Or- 
leans died; and the idle, careless, epicurean poet was thrown 
loose upon the world again, less able than ever, from the long 


- habit of having all his wants provided for without any care on his 


part, to stand alone in the world, and find the means of an inde- 
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pendent life. Nosooner, however, had he lost one patroness, than 
he found another equally able and willing to provide for his every 
need and wish, and to save him from the necessity of ever look- 
ing from one hour to another. This was Madame De la Sabliére, 
who, as M. Walckenaer in recording her alms, delicately phrases 
it, “ fit cesser la position pénible od se trouvoit La Fontaine, en le 
retirant chez elle.” She spared him, adds our biographer, during 
twenty years all the troubles of life. She provided, says d’Olivet, 
in bis history of the French Academy, for all his wants, being 
persuaded that he was incapable of providing for them himself. 

This Madame De la Sabli¢re was one of the most distinguish- 
ed of that constellation of talented and beautiful women who 
exercised so remarkable an influence on the society, and even on 
the literature of the day, at the period of which we are writing. 
Her name had been Hessein, a sister of that Hessein whom we 
know as the intimate friend of Racine and Boileau. She mar- 
ried M. Rambouillet de Ja Sabliére, ‘‘ secrétaire du roi.” He 
was a man of immense fortune, and son of a farmer-general of 
finance. He, the father, constructed a magnificent garden at the 
extremity of the faubourg St. Antoine at an enormous expense. 
The memory of it, and of him, is preserved in the street named 
after him, which occupies the site of it at the present day. Few 
of the poets of the day omitted to pay some tribute to the merits 
of this remarkable lady. Bernier the philosopher, who like La 
Fontaine lived in her house, composed for her use that excellent 
abridgment of the works of Gassendi which we have of his, 
and dedicated to her another of his. works; in reviewing which, 
Boyle says: ‘Madame De la Sabliére is universally known as 
an extraordinary genius, and one of the better sort; and M. 
Bernier, who is a great philosopher, doubts not that the illus- 
trious name which he has placed at the head of his treatise will 
immortalize it, more than his work will immortalize her name.” 
In a word, she is represented to us, by all who speak of her, 
as one of those whose rare combination of wit, beauty, grace, 
and virtue were an honour to her sex, and an ornament to her 
generation. 

After all that we know of that generation,—after all our ac- 
quaintance with its writings and its ways of thinking and speak- 
ing, so profoundly and essentially different are the habitual as- 
sociations of our own ideas in these days, that it comes upon one 
like a new shock and surprise to be told, in the midst of this 
chorus of admiration from people of every description,—and to 
be told rather as if it were an additional topic of praise,—that 
‘*the most dissipated of the courtiers of the time, the Lauzuns, 
the Rocheforts, the Brancas’, the La Fares, the De Foixs, the 
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Chaulieus,” frequented her house, and that she was ‘‘ the orna- 
ment of the land, and soul of this brilliant society,”—that La 
Fare, one of these most dissipated men of the court—(and what 
a court ?)—was her paramour for many years, till he deserted 
her for the gambling-table and an actress; and that she there- 
upon became disgusted with the world, and, finding no amuse- 
ment in any thing else, turned religious. Such was the career 
of this universally admired lady, and of many another less cele- 
brated dames of those days. Madame De la Sabliére, it is just to 
add, did not show her chagrin with the world merely by seclud- 
ing herself from it, like so many other wearied and worn out de- 
bauchees, who closed a life of vice by suddenly ‘entering into 
religion,” as the phrase went,—she betook herself to the hospi- 
tal of the ‘‘ Incurables;” and spending her days in actively admi- 
nistering to their comfort, and thus labouring to alleviate the 
sum of human suffering, she felt, as Madame De Sévigné says 
in a letter, in which she gives an account of the rupture between 
Madame De la Sabliére and La Fare, ‘‘ that her malady was not as 
that of those whom she was tending.” Far be it from us to call 
in question the reality of a conversion which thus brought forth 
such meet fruits. But it is curious to see how these matters are 
habitually and naturally regarded by a Roman Catholic mind. 
M. Walckenaer, whom we suppose to be a good Roman Catholic, 
after saying that Madame De la Sabliére directed all her affec- 
tions to the only eternal and unchangeable Being, adds, ‘‘ How 
in fact could she hope that any mortal being could efface the re- 
membrance of him whom she had lost? Chaulieu, a man of plea- 
sure, who lived amidst the most ‘‘ aimables”—(French use of this 
word)—men of his time, says that La Fare surpassed them all in 
the charms of his society.” What! After the charming La Fare, 
nothing would do but the Almighty! Another such lover was 
hopeless, and therefore it became expedient to think of hea- 
venly affections! Had La Fare been less “ aimable,” the mischief 
might have been repaired without taking so extreme a step as 
that to which Madame De la Sabliére was driven by her hope- 
lessness of replacing him! The true moment, then, for thinking 
of another life, is not till we see that the game is all up in this; 
as a brave commander of a fortress seeks to capitulate only when 
it is impossible that he can hold his position any longer ! 

As to Madame De la Sabliére’s connexion with La Fontaine, 
M. Walckenaer’s language is such as to leave us in very consi- 
derable doubt as to its nature. We know both what the gentle- 


_ Man was, and what the lady was. Now our bioyrapher’s words 


are these: “She kept him as long as she lived, and even when 
she herself had quitted her house;”—that is, when she passed 
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nearly all her days at the hospital of the ‘Incurables,’—“ and when 
the poet had become indifferent to her, and she could no longer 
cherish in La Fontaine more than a sincere and devoted friend.” 

Be this however as it might, the retirement of Madame De la 
Sabliére from the world was a great misfortune for La Fontaine. 
He had still an asylum, it is true, in her abandoned house ; but 
all that had made his residence there agreeable was gone. The 
brilliant, easy, and polished society in which he delighted, and 
which he had constantly found in the saloon of Madame De la 
Sabliére, he was now obliged to seek elsewhere ; and he did not 
in any way profit by the change. If the society which he had 
been wont to mix with at the house of Madame De la Sabliére 
was none of the strictest or most correct, that which he fre- 
quented after her conversion was infinitely worse. La Fare’s 
infidelity, and Madame De la Sabliére’s consequent renounce- 
ment of the world, occurred in the year 1684,—the sixty-third 
of La Fontaine’s age. 

In the years which had elapsed since the death of his former 
protectress, the Dowager Duchess of Orleans, the poet had been 
living the same sort of life that we have seen him previously en- 
joying in Paris. Nor does the approach of age seem yet to have 
made itself practically felt by him, or to have produced in him any 
change, either physical or moral, sufficient to cause any alteration 
in his pursuits, habits, and pleasures, He was still the cherish- 
ed and indulged pet of every most brilliant and gay society of 
Paris, admired and lauded by men of letters, courted by men of 
pleasure, tolerated and excused by men of gravity and worth; 
the almost universal favourite of every beautiful or witty woman 
of the day, and the prized correspondent of many of them. He 
had published during these years, besides many small miscella- 
neous pieces, his ‘ Epistles to Turenne,”—another batch of 
** Tales,”—the ‘* Blason de Janot et Catin,”—a third and fourth 
series of “‘ Fables Choisies,”—‘“‘ Le Florentin, satire,”—the ‘‘ Epis- 
tle to Madame de Thianges,” and that ‘‘ to Madame de Fontar- 
ges,”—‘ Traductions en vers de divers Poetes’ anciens,”—the 
poem on “ Quinquina, before mentioned,—the ‘Contes de Bel- 
phégor et de la Matrone d’Ephése,”—“ Galatée,”—and “ Bal- 
lades sur le Naissance du Duc de. Bourgogne.” The last of 
these was published in the author’s sixty-second year. It was in 
the following year that the change in Madame De la Sabliére’s 
habits and household obliged him to seek a new society. 

This he found in the company of the Prince de Conti, and the 
Prince de Vendéme, and their set,—the most profligate and 
shameless in Paris. And thus, at the age of sixty-three, La Fon- 
taine, the gifted—the universally admired, and almost as univer- 
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sally beloved,—exhibited to his contemporaries, and exhibits to 
posterity, the most revolting and painful sight which human 
perversity, and vice stripped of its deceptive adornments, can 
show to a thoughtful mind. The unvenerable old man conciliated 
the approbation—secured the toleration of his profligate e young 
friends! by a careful abandonment of all that should make old 
age tolerable; and, as the price of their charity,—for we are told 
that these men were ‘generous benefactors” to him,—he was 
content to wallow an unclean and loathsome sexagenarian Silenus 
in the same epicurean sty with this crew of Satyrs. It is quite 
impossible for us to show this society and its several members to 
our readers in their true colours. The decencies, which in our 
day and our country it is absolutely incumbent on every writer, 
whose pages are intended for general circulation, to observe, 
would be more outrageously violated than our readers would be 
inclined to pardon on any plea of historical truthfulness, if we 
were to attempt any detailed account of the habits and amuse- 
ments of a knot of men, whose profligacy, outrunning the abo- 
minations of their own profligate age, gave a foretaste of the 
worst times of the regency. M. Walckenaer admits, reluctantly, 
that La Fontaine’s morals at this period of his life ‘‘ contracted 
somewhat of the cynicism of those whose society he frequented.” 
Those, who are sufficiently acquainted with the French of the 
present day to appreciate the full value of the term “ cynicism,” 
will feel the extent of the biographer’s admission. 

But the most curious and striking proof of the tetal deprava- 
tion of the moral sense at that epoch, and we fear we must say 
also, of the degree in which M. Walckenaer has accommodated 
himself to the modes of thinking common in “le grand siécle,” is 
the account given by our author of the second Prince de Conti, 
who during the life of his elder brother was called the Prince de 
Roche-sur-Yon. This young man was one of the leaders of the 
set which now formed the chosen society of the sexagenarian 
poet. 

“He was,” says M. Walckenaer, “ one of the most brilliant men of 
the age of Louis XIV., but little estimable on the score of mora- 
lity. Gifted with great beauty of person, he was fascinating in women’s 
society ; and he knew how to please the populace as well as the great 
without losing any thing of his dignity. His intelligence was lumi- 
nous, just, accurate, extensive, and highly cultivated. His vast and 
unfailing memory enabled him, with imperceptible art, to flatter ap- 
propriately individuals and families. His repartees, though sharp, 
were never offensive. The young and the old alike found in his 
conversation instruction and delight. ‘It is no exaggeration,’ says 
Saint Simon, ‘but a fact which has occurred an hundred times, that 
men forgot their-dinner hour in listening to him. He was the dar- 
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ling of the world, the court, and the army, a divinity to the people, 
a hero to his brother-officers, the favourite of the parliament, the 
admiration of the learned.’ M. De Montausier and Bossuet, who had 
seen him educated together with the Dauphin, loved him tenderly. He 
lived with them on terms of the most intimate confidence, and had 
also won the affection of the Dukes de Chevreuse and de Beauvilliers, 
of the Cardinals de Janson and d’Estrées, and of the virtuous Féné- 
lon. The great Condé did not conceal his predilection for him; the 
Duke de Luxembourg delighted in his society ; and these two great 
captains initiated him into those secrets of the art of war, which had 
rendered them so famous.” 

Turn we on a few pages further in M. Walckenaer’s narrative, 
we find that this intimate friend of the virtuous Fénélon, who 
was tenderly beloved by Bossuet, was known to be the favoured 
lover of his brother's wife, in whose society, says our biographer, 
he consoled himself for the absence of favours which Louis the 
Fourteenth, with whom he was no favourite, withheld from him. 
But this is not all—nor the worst—that has to be told of this 
universally beloved gentleman. He and his brother, we are told, 
had obtained permission to follow Turenne in the war against 
the Turks; and M. Walckenaer continues thus,— 


“* The frequent letters that the Prince de Conti wrote to his wife, 
excited the suspicions of the king, who gave orders that this corres- 
pondence should be intercepted. Accordingly one of the Prince’s 
pages, named Merfit, was stopped at Strasbourg, and a great number 
of letters from different persons were found on him. These were 
found to contain bitter criticisms on the government, scoffs at re- 
ligion, and ‘des détails sur un genre de débauche trop commun 
alors, et que le roi avoit dans une juste horreur.’ The Cardinal de 
Bouillon,” continues M. Walckenaer, ‘‘ was disgraced in consequence 
of this affair; one of the sons of the Duke de Rochefoucauld was 
exiled, and another imprisoned; the son of Maréchal de Villeroi, 
whose letters were full of impious sarcasms, was merely banished,— 
on which his father said pointedly, that he was deemed much less 
culpable than the others, as he had only offended God, and not the 
king. As it was, the Prince of Roche-sur-Yon, who was considered 
as the leader of all these turbulent youths, and as many of the letters 
se addressed to him, on him especially fell the displeasure of the 

ing.” 

Madame de Sévigné speaks of the news of this catastrophe, 
which had reached her in her retirement at Les Rochers, in a 
letter to her daughter, dated August 8th, 1685. “I cannot 
think,” she says, “that this affair will pass away so quickly 
from people’s minds at Paris, though they may hold their tongues 
about it at Versailles. Too many are concerned in it for it not 
to cause very wide-spread distress.” And Madame de Maintenon 
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writes to her brother, that ‘‘ the king choosing to know what it 
was that caused them—(the Prince of Conti and his brother’ — 
to send such frequent couriers, one was arrested and the letters 
were seized, of which many were ‘ pleines de ce vice abominable 
qui régne presentement,’ and of the greatest impieties, and of 
sentiments respecting the king very different from such as are 
due to him from all the world.” 

Very soon after this, the Prince le Roche-sur-Yon became 
Prince de Conti by his brother’s death, and retired to his estate 
of l’Isle-Adam, still in disgrace. La Fontaime wrote to him 
while there a long epistle to console him in his retirement. 
More than a year passed before the king would pardon him, 
which he did at last at the entreaty of the great Condé, who on 
his death-bed begged of the monarch, as a last favour, the pardon 
of his nephew. 

This ‘ Grand !’ Condé also was a great friend of La Fontaine’s, 
and “loved him much,” says M. Walckenaer. The poet re- 
turned the hero’s admiration, and composed a parallel between 
him and Cesar and Alexander, which, says his biographer, 
‘** shows an acquaintance with history, and an exceilent judg- 
ment.” Now perhaps few historical personages have been more 
erroneously estimated than this same ‘ Grand’ Condé. We 
may possibly find an opportunity, on some future occasion, of 
endeavouring to ascertain a little more correctly this worthy’s 
proper place and aspect in history. For the present, however, 
the following extract from those short memoirs, which Jean de 
Coligny, who knew Condé better than most men, wrote on the 
margin of the pages of a missal, may suffice. ‘These memoirs, 
says M. Ladet, in the “* Revue des deux Mondes,” from which 
we borrow the following citation, though they have been twice 
printed, are little known. The opinions expressed are sufficiently 
bitter, and paint the Grand Condé in colours startling enough 
to those who are in the habit of receiving all the historian’s 
glittering wares for gold. Though in some degree probably 
embittered by the personal feelings of the author, M. Ladet 
thinks that it is in the main exact : 


‘**T never return to my pen,” says Jean de Coligny, “ but my first 
thought is to say of M. le Prince de Condé, that hanging is too good 
for him. And in truth I can never say of him so much ill as he 
deserves. I have observed him carefully during thirteen years that 
I have been attached to his service, and I say, before God, in whose 
presence I write, and in the pages of a book made for his honour, 
with whose sacred contents I would not mix a falsehood,—I protest, 
then, before God, that I never knew a soul so earthly and so vicious, 
or a heart so ungrateful, so treacherous, and so malignant, as that of 
thePrince.” 
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The testimony of others of the partisans and friends of the 
Grand Condé,.is not wanting to confirm the opinion here ex- 
pressed of him. 

One of the first results of the new associations of our sexage- 
narian poet, was the publication of a new batch of licentious 
Tales, notwithstanding all the resolutions which he had formed 
to the contrary, or at least had represented himself as having 
formed at the period of his admission as a member of the 
Academy. This had taken place in the year 1684. He had 
been elected in the previous year, but the king would not con- 
firm the election with his approbation ; nor would he do so, till 
another vacancy having taken place, and Boileau having been 
elected to fill it, Louis gave his permission for both the new 
members to be admitted together. It was the vacancy caused by 
the death of Colbert that La Fontaine was elected to fill; and 
it must have gone against the grain with the old admirer and 
pensioner of Fouquet to pronounce the eulogium, which it is 
the custom of the Academy for every new member to pay to the 
predecessor whose chair he is to fill. La Fontaine, M. Wale- 
kenaer says, did full justice to Colbert; but he admits that he 
got over this part of his speech as rapidly as possible. The 
Abbé de la Chambre, who was at that time director of the Aca- 
demy, after praising, in his reply to the new member's speech, 
the literary merits of the poet, proceeded with reference to the 
expectations which La Fontaine had expressed that the exem- 
plary morality of his colleagues in that assembly would be profit- 
able to him, to say as follows: “‘Remember, that these very words 
which have now fallen from your lips will be inscribed on our 
registers. And the more pains you have taken to select and 
polish them, the more strongly will they one day condemn you, 
if your actions are not in accordance with them; if you do not 
strive to join purity of morals and of doctrine, purity of heart 
and of mind, to purity of style and language.” ‘The sitting was 
concluded, as it was begun, by the new member. He read a 
poem addressed to Madame de la Sabliére, of which M. Walc- 
kenaer says, that “the beauty of the poetry, in which the 
author’s talent shines in its full splendour, the propriety of the 
sentiments to the place in which it was read, to the persons 
and circumstances around him, all contributed to impart to this 
reading a high degree of interest. La Fontaine,” he continues, 
*‘ in praising his benefactress, and in associating her in some sort 
with the public honours he was then receiving, acquitted him- 
self of a debt of gratitude; and in making a general confession 
of his whole life, while he !aid bare in fine verses his faults as a 
man and as a writer, he engaged the lively interest of his audi- 
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tory; he expiated the past, fulfilled appropriately the present 
task before him, and gave the best hopes for the future.” And 
then he rejoined his friends the Venddmes, the Contis, and 
their set. 

We must hasten rapidly over the few remaining years of La 
Fontaine’s life, for we have already devoted more space than we 
had intended to his biography; and what more can be needed 
to complete the portrait of the man, which the reader must by 
this time, from our outline, have completed for himself? It is 
needless to reproduce in detail the humiliating picture of a de- 
praved old age, whose perverted tastes and restless passions, 
stimulated by half a century’s habitual licence, drove their un- 
happy victim into grosser and more degrading scenes of vice, as 
the infirmities of unreverenced age rendered him less capable of 
sharing the pleasures of such as he passed his youth among. We 
will not, therefore, pause to describe the orgies at the Temple, 
the residence of the Duc de Venddme’s brother, the Grand 
Prior of Malta; or the poet’s connexion, in his sixty-eighth 
year, with the infamous Madame Ulrich,—infamous even in 
Paris at the end of the seventeenth century,—or the statement 
he himself needlessly and unblushingly makes of the use to 
which he destined the pension paid him by the Duc de Ven- 
déme,—or the general scandal of his life, which was such as to 
induce Ninon de l’Enclos (!) now grown comparatively respect- 
able in her old age, to decline receiving him among the nu- 
merous and select society who frequented her house in the Rue 
de Tournelles. 

We will pass by all this, and hurry on to the closing scenes of 
this long and sunshiny life. In his seventy-first year La Fon- 
taine fell ill,—almost for the first time in his life severely. It 
was thought that he was then about to die; but he lived till his 
seventy-third year. Under the affliction of this illness, religious 
thoughts, apparently for the first time for nearly sixty years, 
took possession of his mind. Priests were sent for; and the 
dying poet professed that he was sorry for the life he had led, 
and for the immoral writings he had produced. Nor is there 
any reason to doubt the sincerity of his professions. The short 
time which a partial and unexpected recovery afforded him, he 
employed in devotional practices, and in completing and publish- 
ing a fifth and last collection of Fables. He burned, at the 
instigation of his confessor, a comedy which he had written, 
because acting of plays being a profession interdicted by the 
laws of the Church, it was impious to abet the same by writing 
pieces for representation. He solemnly asked pardon of the 
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Almighty for having composed his Tales, in the presence of a 
deputation of the Academy, and before the ‘ Saint Sacrament.” 


Moreover, he wore a hair shirt. 
These things we know. Let us forbear the attempt to scru- 


tinize that which we cannot know. 

La Fontaine died on the 13th of April, 1695. His death did 
not, as usually happens, occasion any difference in the position 
he occupied in the estimation of his countrymen; nor has the 
lapse of an hundred and fifty years in any degree diminished 
the lustre of a reputation which rose at once to its full growth, 
and has never, during all the changes of taste and feeling which 
have passed over the world since, paled or drooped for an instant: 
a fortune as rare as the merit which it argues is incontestible. 
In the nineteenth, as in the seventeenth century, La Fontaine is 
still the favourite poet of every period of human life. Infancy 
is still delighted with the simple but lively interest of his fables, 
and the characteristic individuality which he has imparted to the 
actors in them; and old age still finds, and will ever find, the 
charm of his exquisitely artistic yet simply natural language, 
and the fineness and humanity, so to speak, of the observations 
conveyed in it. 

At no period since his death has the press ceased to pour forth 
ever new editions of various portions of La Fontaine’s works ; 
and the little volume whose title we have prefixed as No. 2 to 
this article, is the last of a series of impressions which it would 
take pages to enumerate; and proves that very cheap copies of 
the universal favourite are in demand for circulation among “ the 
million.” We are glad to observe that the fables selected for 
this purpose have been chosen with regard to their morality, 
and that the edition calls itself “ castigata.” 

We have done. But we conclude this article with an un- 
pleasant consciousness, that in a]l probability such of our readers 
as have admired the poet, and felt an almost personal affection 
for the man, will think that our estimate of him has been a harsh 
one, and that, at al] events, the darker shades in his character 
have been unduly permitted to overshadow and conceal those 
more amiable qualities, which secured the affection of men of all 
sorts in his own day. It would assuredly have been a pleasanter 
task, and one much more likely to find acceptance with the ma- 
jority of readers, to have painted La Fontaine “en couleur de 
rose,” as might so easily and gracefully have been done,—to 
have spoken of his bonhommie, his easy good nature, his in- 
nocuous wit, and playful simplicity. It would have been easy 
to have shown him genially gay and gracefully careless among 
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the glittering throng who constitute the dramatis persone of 
that falsely brilliant drama which occupied the stage of Paris 
during the “grand siécle.” 

But it was not with such a purpose that we took our pen in 
hand, to recaJl yet once again La Fontaine and his age to the 
bar of their posterity’s judgment. It was not to reproduce the 
gay pictures which have been so often painted of those days. 
Our object has been to avail ourselves of M. Walckenaer’s |a- 
bours, and of La Fontaine’s autobiographical revelations, for the 
purpose of getting a sight of those times as they were “ behind 
the scenes ;” and thus to contribute somewhat to the revelation 
and right understanding of an important epoch, which has not 
yet been painted in its true colours, and whose true relationship 
to the times which followed is yet to be traced. 
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Art. Il.—Lucretia ; or, The Children of Night. By the Author 
of “ Rienzi.” 3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1846. 


We hail the appearance of Sir E. L. Bulwer with unfeigned 
gratification; we rejoice that he has broken his Pythagorean 
silence, for never did author close a career more triumphantly 
than the Baronet in the ‘‘ Last of the Barons.” The present 
publication will possibly not command the same popular affection 
as that genuine English story, deep sunken in our historic sym- 
pathies; but it has high qualities, and many such as are reserved 
for Sir E. L. Bulwer alone of English writers to evince. We are 
extremely anxious to deal with the present production kindly 
for two reasons; first, because Sir E. L. Bulwer thinks he has 
had wrong at our hands ; secondly, because we fear censure may 
drive him to resume his sullen vow. With regard to the first 
point, Sir E. L. Bulwer must remember that we hold small sym- 
pathy with his political Shibboleth, still less with his religious 
Universalism, and certainly least of all with his many magnilo- 
quent eulogies of the narrow-minded Dissenter. We might ob- 
ject largely also to a style, from which it is only fair to state this 
author is fast receding, verging on the wildest licentiousness of 
Paul de Kock, Eugene Sue, or his idol the licentious Balzac. 
However, as to point the second, we have simply to say, here is 
Sir Edward again, and long life to him as an English novelist is 
our hearty wish. In saying this, however, we cannot but regret 
that the tendency of his mind seems to be ever working to the 
worse portion of his former efforts, We allude to ‘‘ Eugene 
E2 
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Aram,” “ Paul Clifford,” and a portion of “Pelham.” The 
present tale is, like these, full of the records of crime and im- 
prisonment, full of the worse side of mortality, the exhibition of 
which rarely mends morality. The present tale Sir Edward 
would fain make his readers believe has originated in facts,— 
modern facts. We candidly own we have no belief in the truth 
of this assertion, which we consider assumed for the nonce. We 
believe Sir Edward to have got deep down into the Borgia mys- 
steries, and on them to have based his whole tale. The name of 
the heroine, Lucretia, the whole structure, gives this notion : we 
must therefore place this declaration by the side of the other, 
that he would write no more novels; and the one we believe to 
be as true as the other. Sir Edward must not think us dis- 
crediting his word as a gentleman in this belief, because he 
well knows that authors live in facts of their own creating, and 
romancers in their own fanciful medium. We think the little 
note at the foot of the strong declaration alluded to above, gives 
us a loop-hole to escape from, without offending courtesy. 

The novel opens in an apartment in Paris, and introduces to 
us the Reign of Terror, and one of the prime agents of Robes- 
pierre, Monsieur Olivier Dalibard and his son, a young boy, 
afterwards one of the leading actors in this tragic tale. This 
worse than monster, Dalibard, proffers to take the child to see an 
execution, which offer, in his ill-trained state and boyish curio- 
sity, is eagerly accepted, and the boy witnesses the execution of 
his own mother, and hears from his father the muttered words, 
** Learn how they perish that betray me.” It appears she had 
been false to her paramour, Dalibard, who had never sanctioned 
their union by marriage, and he avenges himself on her and on 
her paramour, a young nobleman, in one day, and furnishes both 
with the clear proof on the scaffold of the unmitigating hate to 
which both had fallen victims. The child imbibes naturally no 
small dislike to such a parent, and is prepared to do any thing 
to avenge his mother. Out of this unnatural tissue Sir Edward 
has drawn, with no small skill, a marvellous web of mystery. The 
father and son are next introduced in England at the house of 
Sir Miles St. John, of Laughton, an old English baronet, who 
has a kinsman, a Mr. Vernon, and a favourite niece and his pre- 
sumptive heiress, Lucretia Clavering. From plots in France 
the transition to plots in England is easy work for Dalibard and 
his son, who obeys him through the united influence of fear and 
promised reward, and this hopeful child is named Honoré Ga- 
briel Varney. The pair watch all occurrences, and turn them to 
a fearful account. Their first attempt is to cross the loves of 
Lucretia Clavering and William Mainwaring, and also a favourite 
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scheme of old Sir Miles, to unite in marriage his kinsman Ver- 
non and Lucretia. Dalibard, who has exercised the post of tutor 
to the young lady, considers himself best entitled to the posses- 
sion of the fearful portent his teaching has made her, and con- 
siders old Sir Miles Mainwaring and Vernon “ de trop,” and 
proceeds to get them out of his way with all possible celerity. 
Many circumstances favour a portion of his plan. Sir Miles 
considers Mainwaring as a parvenu, and therefore determines 
that he shall not marry his niece. Mainwaring has himself been 
wooed by the lady, but not wholly won, and Vernon is too 
honourable to force his cousin Lucretia’s inclination. Main- 
waring, it is requisite to state, also had fallen in love with the 
half-sister of Lucretia, Susan Mivers. This lady, from a mesal- 
liance of her mother, was most undeservedly excluded from the 
favour of Sir Miles, who forgot no injury to gentle blood. . Her 
mother had married, for the second time, a provincial physician, 
Dr. Mivers, and this unfortunate lady was the offspring of Sir 
Miles’ sister by the second marriage, as Lucretia Clavering had 
been by the first. Some compunction as to the neglect that he 
had shown his sister and her husband, appears to have visited Sir 
Miles on the death of Dr. Mivers, and declining to receive his 
niece at the Hall, he proffers to a worthy clergyman, Mr. Field- 
en, his aid to assist her in money matters, and also any other 
relative of Dr. Mivers in want; and by the well-timed sug- 
gestion of Mr. Fielden, Sir Miles is induced to take up and 
support the son of a sister of Dr. Mivers, who had married a 
Captain Ardworth. ‘This is an important personage in the tale, 
and forms, at the time we are speaking, one of the visitors at the 
Hall. He is a sort of Will Wimble, nobody’s enemy but his 
own. But the heroine has been too long kept from the view of 
our readers. She was barely thirteen when Sir Miles left town 
entirely, and quitted his public career for a quiet life in his old 
baronial hall at Laughton. Sir Edward shall describe the 
heroine and her tutor :— 


‘‘ Three years afterwards Olivier Dalibard was established in the 
house, and from that time a great change became noticeable in her, 
The irregular vehemence of her temper gradually subsided, and was 
replaced by an habitual self-command, which rendered the rare de- 
viations from it more effective and imposing. Her pride changed 
its character wholly and permanently ; no word, no look of scorn to 
the low-born and to the poor escaped her. The masculine studies 
which her erudite tutor opened to a grasping and inquisitive mind, 
elevated her very errors above the petty distinctions of class. She 
imbibed earnestly, what Dalibard assumed or felt,—the more dan- 
gerous pride of the fallen angel, and set up the Intellect as a deity. 
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All belonging to the mere study of mind charmed and enchained her ; 
but active and practical in her very reveries, if she brooded it was 
to scheme, to plot, to weave web and mesh, and to smile in haughty 
triumph at her own ingenuity and daring. The first lesson of mere 
worldly wisdom teaches us to command temper; it was worldly wis- 
dom that made the once impetuous girl calm, tranquil, and serene. 
Sir Miles was pleased by a change that removed from Lucretia’s out- 
ward character its chief blot ; perhaps as his frame declined, he sighed 
sometimes to think that with so much majesty there appeared but 
little tenderness ; he took, however, the merits with the faults, and 
was content upon the whole. 

“‘ If the Provengal had taken more than common pains with his 
young pupil, the pains were not solely disinterested. In plunging 
her mind amidst that profound corruption which belongs only to in- 
tellect cultivated in scorn of good, and in suppression of heart, he 
had his own views-to serve. He watched the age when the passions 
ripened, and he grasped at the fruit which his straining sought to 
mature. In the human heart ill regulated, there is a dark desire for 
the forbidden. This Lucretia felt; this her studies cherished, and 
her thoughts brooded over. She detected, with the quickness of her 
sex, the preceptor’s stealthy aim. She started not at the danger. 
Proud of her mastery over herself, she rather triumphed in luring on 
into weakness this master-intelligence, which had lighted up her own, 
—to see her slave in her teacher,—to despise or to pity him whom 
she had first contemplated with awe. And with this mere pride of the 
understanding might be connected that of the sex; she had attained 
the years when woman is curious to know and to sound her power. 
To inflame Dalibard’s cupidity or ambition was easy; but to touch 
his heart—that marble heart! this had its dignity and its charm. 
Strange to say she succeeded. The passion, as well as interests, of 
this dangerous and able man became enlisted in his hopes. And now 
the game played between them had a terror in its suspense ; for if 
Dalibard penetrated not into the recesses of his pupil’s complicated 
nature, she was far from having yet sounded the hell that lay black 
and devouring beneath his own. Not through her affections—those 
he scarce hoped for,—but through her inexperience, her vanity, her 
peo he contemplated the path to his victory over her soul and 

er fate. And so resolute, so wily, so unscrupulous was this person, 
who had played upon all the subtlest keys and chords in the scale of 
turbulent life, that, despite the lofty smile with which Lucretia at 
length -heard and repelled his suit, he had no fear of the ultimate 
issue; when all his projects were traversed, all his mines and strata- 
gems abruptly brought to a close, by an event which he had wholly 
unforeseen,—the appearance of a rival; the ardent and almost purify- 
ing love which, escaping awhile from all the demons he had evoked, 
she had, with a girl’s frank heart and impulse, conceived for Main- 
waring. And here indeed was the great crisis in Lucretia’s life and 
destiny. So interwoven with her nature had become the hard calcu- 
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lations of the understanding ; so habitual to her now was the zest for 
scheming, which revels in the play and vivacity of intrigue and plot, 
and which Shakspeare has, perhaps, intended chiefly todepict in the 
villainy of Iago, that it is probable that Lucretia could never become 
a character thoroughly amiable and honest. But with a happy and 
well-placed love, her ambition might have had legitimate vents; her 
restless energies, the woman’s natural field, in sympathies for another. 
The heart once opened softens by use: gradually and unconsciously 
the interchange of affection, the companionship with an upright and 
ingenuous mind (for virtue is not only beautiful, it is contagious), 
might have had their redeeming and hallowing influence. Happier 
indeed had it been, if her choice had fallen upon a more commanding 
and lofty nature; but perhaps it was the very meekness and suscep- 
tibility of Mainwaring’s temper, relieved from feebleness by his ta- 
lents, which, once in play, were undeniably great, that pleased her by 
contrast with her own hardness of spirit and despotism of will.” — 
(vol. i. p. 83.) 


Her description at twenty years of age, when she is introduced 
to our notice, is remarkably striking, and certainly looks like 
drawing from life :— 

‘‘ Lucretia Clavering was tall,—tall beyond what is admitted to be 
tall in woman; but in her height there was nothing either awkward 
or masculine,—a figure more perfect never served for model to a 
sculptor. The dress of that day, unbecoming as we now deem it, 
was not to her—at least on the whole—disadvantageous, The short 
waist gave greater sweep to her majestic length of limb, while the 
classic thinness of the drapery betrayed the exact proportion and 
the exquisite contour. The arms were then worn bare almost to the 
shoulder, and Lucretia’s arms were not more faultless in shape than 
dazzling in their snowy colour ; the stately neck, the falling should- 
ers, the firm, slight, yet rounded bust,—all would have charmed 
equally the artist and the sensualist. Fortunately, the sole defect 
of her form was not apparent at a distance: that defect was in the 
hand ; it had not the usual faults of female youthfulness,—the super- 
fluity of flesh, the too rosy healthfulness of colour; on the contrary, 
it was small and thin, but it was, nevertheless, more the hand of 
a man than a woman; the shape had a man’s nervous distinctness, 
the veins swelled like sinews, the joints of the fingers were marked 
and prominent. In that hand, it almost seemed as if the iron force 
of the character betrayed itself. But as we have said, this slight 
defect which few, if seen, would hypercritically notice, would not, 
of course, be perceptible as she moved slowly up the room; and 
Vernon’s eye, glancing over the noble figure, rested upon the face. 
Was it handsome? Was it repelling? Strange, that in feature it 
had pretensions to the highest order of beauty, and yet, even that 
experienced connoisseur in female charms was almost puzzled what 
sentence to pronounce. The hair, as was the fashion of the day, 
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clustered in profuse curls over the forehead, but could not conceal 
a slight line, or wrinkle, between the brows; and this line, rare in 
woman at any age, rare even in men at hers, gave an expression 
at once of thought and sternness to the whole face. The eyebrows 
themselves were straight, and not strongly marked,—-a shade or two, 
perhaps, too light, a fault still apparent in the lashes; the eyes 
were large, full, and, though bright, astonishingly calm and deep, 
at least in ordinary moments ; yet withal, they wanted that calm and 
steadfast look which goes at once to the heart, and invites its trust ; 
their expression was rather vague and abstracted. She usually 
looked silent whilst she spoke, and this, which with some appears 
but shyness, in one so self-collected had an air of falsehood. But 
when, at times, if earnest, and bent rather on examining those she 
addressed than guarding herself from penetration, she fixed those 
eyes upon you with sudden and direct scrutiny, the gaze impressed 
you powerfully, and haunted you with a strange spell. The eye 
itself was of a peculiar and displeasing colour,—not blue, nor grey, 
nor black, nor hazel, but rather that cat-like green, which is drowsy 
in the light, and vivid in the shade. The profile was purely Greek, 
and so seen, Lucretia’s beauty seemed incontestible; but in front 
face, and still more when inclined between the two, all the features 
took a sharpness that, however regular, had something chilling and 
severe; the mouth was small, but the lips were thin and pale, and 
had an expression of effort and contraction, which added to the dis- 
trust that her sidelong glance was calculated to inspire. The teeth 
were dazzling white, but sharp and thin, and the eye-teeth were much 
longer than the rest. The complexion was pale, but without much 
delicacy; the paleness seemed not natural to it, but rather that hue 
which study and late vigils give to men; so that she wanted the 
freshness and bloom of youth, and looked older than she was,—an 
effect confirmed by an absence of roundness in the cheek, not notice- 
able in the profile, but rendering the front face somewhat harsh 
as well as sharp. Ina word, the face and the figure were not in 
harmony; the figure prevented you from pronouncing her to be 
masculine,—the face took from the figure the charm of feminacy.” 
(vol. i. p. 102.) 


The heroine soon discovers the useful character of the boy, 
Varney ; but the shrewd father detaches him from her by an 
appeal to the native selfishness and indulgence of the child’s 
character, and he becomes a spy upon the lovers, Mainwaring 
and Lucretia. After this interview with his son, the Provengal 
proceeds to his chamber, and then, though scarce in pure taste, 
Sir Edward puts out one of his strong passages :— 


“The Provengal stole to the casement, and looked forth. All 
was serene; breathless trees, and gleaming sculpture, and whitened 
sward, girdled by the mass of shadow. Of what thought the man ? 
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Not of the present loveliness which the scene gave to his eye, nor 
of the future mysteries which the stars should whisper to the soul. 
Gloomily over a stormy and a hideous past roved the memory, 
stored with fraud and foul with crime; plan upon plan, schemed 
with ruthless wisdom, followed up by remorseless daring, and yet all 
now a ruin and a blank !—an intellect at war with good, and the 
good had conquered! But the conviction neither touched the con- 
science, nor enlightened the reason; he felt, it is true, a moody sense 
of impotence, but it brought rage, not despondency: it was not that 
he submitted to good as too powerful to oppose, but that he deemed 
he had not yet gained all the mastery over the arsenal of evil. And 
evil he called it not. Good or evil to him were but subordinate 
genii, at the command of mind ; they were the slaves of the lamp. 
But had he got at the true secret of the lamp itself? ‘ How is it,’ he 
thought, as he turned impatiently from the casement, ‘ that I am 
baffled here, where my fortunes seemed most assured? Here the 
mind has been of my own training, and prepared by nature to my 
hand; here all opportunity has smiled. And suddenly the merest 
common-place in the vulgar lives of mortals,—an unlooked-for 
rival,—rival, too, of the mould I had taught her to despise,—one of 
the stock gallants of a comedy,—no character but youth and fair 
looks; yea, the lover of the stage starts up, and the fabric of years 
is overthrown.’ As he thus mused, he placed his hand upon a 
small box on one of the tables. * Yet, within this,’ resumed his 
soliloquy, and he struck the lid, that gave back a dull sound,— 
‘within this I hold the keys of life and death! Fool, the power 
does not reach to the heart except to still it. Verily and indeed 
were the old heathens mistaken? Are there no philtres to change 
the current of desire. But touch one chord in a girl's affections, 
and all the rest is mine,—all—all, lands, station, power,—all the 
rest are in the opening of this lid !’ 

‘** Hide in the cloud, O moon! shrink back, ye stars! send not 
your holy, pure, and trouble-lulling light to the countenance blanch- 
ed and livid with the thoughts of murder!” (vol. i. p. 126.) 


Sir Miles, aided in his vision by the cunning Provengal, re- 
commends Mainwaring to quit his mansion. This unmistake- 
able hint he is compelled to take, and correspondence is all that 
is left to Lucretia. The place of depositing their letters is 
detected by the sharp sense of young Varney. A letter fatal 
to Lucretia’s interest is read by Dalibard, and he determines . 
on communicating it to Sir Miles, to rg, the progress of the 
amour. It contained the feelings of her heart, but they were 


foul ones to her uncle, and in it she spoke of his coming de- 
cease with joy. He had suffered from apoplectic attacks, from 
which the skill of Dalibard had preserved him. Sir Miles 
possesses himself of the letter, and his agony on finding the 
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cherished object of the affection of long years wholly unworthy, 
is beautifully apostrophized :— 


** Old man, that she wilfully deceived thee,—that she abused thy 
belief, and denied to thy question, and profaned maidenhood to 
stealth,—all this might have galled thee, but to these wrongs old 
men are subjected ; they give mirth to our farces,—maid and lover 
are privileged impostors. But to have counted the sands in thine 
hour-glass, to have sate by thy side, marvelling when the worms 
should have thee, and looked smiling on thy face for the signs of 
the death-writ,—die quick, old man, the executioner hungers for 
the fee! 

‘** There were no tears in those eyes when they came to the close; 
the letter fell noiselessly to the floor, and the head sank on the 
breast, and the hands dropped upon the poor crippled limbs, whose 
crawl in the sunshine hard youth had grudged. He felt humbled, 
stunned, crushed ; the pride was clean gone from him; the cruel 
words struck home. Worse than a cypher, did he then but cumber 
the earth? At that moment old Ponto, the setter, shook himself, 
looked up, and laid his head in his master’s lap ; and Dash, jealous, 
rose also, and sprang, not actively, for Dash was old too, upon his 
knees, and licked the numbed drooping hands. Now, people praise 
the fidelity of dogs till the theme is worn out, but nobody knows 
what a dog is, unless he has been deceived by men; then that 
honest face, then that sincere caress, then that coaxing whine 
that never lied! Well, then,—what then? A dog is long-lived if 
he live to ten years,—small career this to truth and friendship! 
Now, when Sir Miles felt that he was not deserted, and his look 
met those four fond eyes, fixed with that strange wistfulness which, 
in our hours of trouble, the eyes of a dog sympathizingly assume,— 
an odd thought for a sensible man passed into him,—showing, more 
than pages of sombre elegy, how deep was the sudden misanthropy 
that blackened the world around. ‘ When I am dead,’ ran that 
thought, ‘is there one human being whom I can trust to take charge 
of the old man’s dogs?’ ” (vol. i. p. 193.) 


An altered will succeeded an altered heart, and Sir Miles 
does not long survive the making of it. In it, the bulk of 
his property and all his estate is left to Vernon; his issue 
failing, to Susan Rivers; next to that, of Lucretia Clavering. 
On this the future of the novel hinges, and Lucretia’s whole 
conduct has but one tendency,—to dispose of all parties between 
her and the estate by the most summary process, not regarding 
means or manner. She receives £10,000, and Susan Rivers 
the same under the will, with “ the blessing of her uncle.” The 
Dalibards both receive legacies, as well as Ardworth. The 
change of circumstances approximates the sisters to each other, 
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and Lucretia discovers, by the aid of Dalibard, that Mainwaring 
loves Susan. With a giant effort she subdues her feelings when 
she overhears Mainwaring avow his love to Susan,—his horror of 
union with herself. She addresses Mrs. Fielden, the good clergy- 
man’s wife, where they are staying, in the presence of her faint- 
ing sister, with peculiar softness, and tells her to communicate 
to her when recovered, “ that Lucretia Clavering uttered a 
vow, when she kissed the brow of William Mainwaring’s fu- 
ture wife.” 


And fearfully she keeps, as we shall show, that fearful vow in 
the bottomless pit of her fiendish heart. After an insidious at- 
tempt to win back the favour of Vernon, now the lord of Laugh- 
ton, which fails, Dalibard, ever near her, at last wins her, if winning 
it can be called to one who woos the wind to win the whirlwind. 
Vernon also wins and wears the lady of his love, and lives plea- 
santly at Laughton. Mainwaring and Susan marry, of course. 
Dalibard and Lucretia and Varney return to Paris, when the 
First Consul is in the full height of his power. Dalibard obtains 
his favour and undertakes in an evil hour the office of spy on his 
enemies’ movements, and betrays the insurrection of La Vendée. 
He has also his little private speculations for improving his ‘per- 
sonal interests, and meditates removing by poison a rich kinsman, 
which matter bis keen-eyed son perceives and tells it to Lucre- 
tia. The wife then enters into the dark mystery of the husband 
with the passion of a Brinvilliers. While these movements are 
taking place, one occurrence in England affecting their interest 
arises; Vernon has a son and heir. The La Vendée pit is 
betrayed by Dalibard, the hero George Cadoudal, the leader, 
thrown into prison, the Duc D’Enghien is in his grave, and Dali- 
bard rises in consequence to fresh honour, though from causes 
known only to himself and his party. The wealthy relation of 
the Dalibards dies, but leaves, unknown to them, a son as in- 
heritor to his vast property; but his widow has also immense 
personal property. Dalibard determines on marrying her. 
His son, though the fearful accomplice in his villainous schemes, 
feels that his father thinks him in the way, and begins to shudder, 
having seen various personalities vanish under his hand for him- 
self, and communicates his fears for both their lives to Lucretia. 
The discovery is admirably given : 


‘« As he spoke, great changes had passed over Lucretia’s counte- 
nance. At first it was the flash of conviction, then the stunned shock 
of horror; now she rose—rose to her full height—and there was a 
livid and deadly light in her eyes; the light of conscious courage, and 
power, and revenge. ‘ Fool,’ she muttered, ‘ with all his craft! Fool, 
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fool!’ As if, in the war of household perfidy, the woman did not 
always conquer! Man’s only chance is to be mailed in honour! 

‘** But,’ said Gabriel, overhearing her, ‘ but you do not remember 
what it is. There is nothing you can see, and guard against. It is not 
like an enemy face to face ; it is death in the food, in the air, in the 
touch. You stretch out your arms in the dark,—you feel nothing, 
and you die! Oh, do not fancy that I have not thought well (for I 
am almost a man) if there were no means to resist: there are none! 
as well make head against the plague—it is in the atmosphere. Come 
to England, and return. Live poorly, if you must—but live! but 
live !’” (vol. ii, p. 64.) 


By the united council of wife and son Dalibard is doomed, 
and an agent of death quickly provided by denouncing him as 
the betrayer of George Cadoudal. And so Lucretia disposes of 
one husband. It is but fair to add she had narrowly escaped 
death at his hands from poison. 

This closes Part the first of the novel. Part the second opens 
with the death of Vernon, whose health has been long decaying, 
and he leaves a young widow and an only son, the heir of Laugh- 
ton. The Mainwarings have, by the artifice of Lucretia, been 
entrapped into the depth of misery; the husband dies of grief 
and shame, the wife from regret at his loss. They leave one 
only daughter. Our readers will perceive that the machinations 
of Lucretia turn naturally round the forms of those descendants 
of the two lines that bar her, under Sir Miles’ will, from the herit- 
age of Laughton. The good pastor, Fielden, has committed to 
his charge the orphan daughter of Mainwaring, Helen. Her first 
artifice is to wile Helen from his hand, and in this she succeeds. 
We shall touch on a variety of intermediate events hereafter. 
But on her arrival in town the coronation of William the Fourth 
engrossed all eyes save one, the poor sweeper of a crossing, whom 
we permit Sir Edward to describe in his own words :— 


‘He had been reared by the charity of a stranger, crept through 
childhood, and misery, and rags mysteriously; and suddenly suc- 
ceeded an old defunct negro in the profitable crossing whereat he is 
now standing. All education was unknown to him, so was all love. 
In those festive haunts at St. Giles’s, where he who would see ‘ Life 
in London’ may often discover the boy who has held his horse in 
the morning dancing merrily with his chosen damsel at night, our 
sweeper’s character was austere as Charles the Twelfth’s! And the 
poor creature had his good qualities! He was sensitively alive to 
kindness—little enough had been shown him to make the luxury the 
more prized from its rarity! Though fond of money, he would part 
with it, (we do not say cheerfully, but part with it still,) not to mere 
want, indeed, (for he had been too pinched and starved himself, and 
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had grown too obtuse to pinching and to starving for the sensitive- 
ness that prompts to charity), but to any of his companions who 
had done him a good service, or who had even warmed his dull 
heart by a friendly smile; he was honest, too,—honest to the back- 
bone. You might have trusted him with gold untold. Through 
the heavy clod which man’s care had not moulded, nor books 
enlightened, nor the priest’s solemn lore informed, still natural rays 
from the great parent source of Deity struggled, fitful and dim. He 
had no lawful name,—none knew if sponsors had ever stood security 
for his sins at the sacred font. But he had christened himself by the 
strange unchristian-like name of ‘ Beck.’ There he was then, seem- 
ingly without origin, parentage, or kindred tie, a lonesome, squalid, 
bloodless thing, which the great monster, London, seemed to. have 
spawned forth of its own self,—one of its sickly, miserable, rickety 
offspring, whom it puts out as nurse to penury, at school to starva- 
tion, and finally and literally gives them stones for bread, and with 
the option of the gallows or the dunghill when the desperate offspring 
calls on the giant mother for return and home.” (vol. ii. p. 112.) 


We beg leave to say that we wholly disapprove of this exag- 
gerated statement. We know the abodes of the deepest penury 
and want better than Sir E. L. Bulwer, and we repel the insinu- 
ation that the body corporate is thus neglectful of its meanest 
limb. Sir Edward ought not to condescend to the gross exag- 
gerations of the Oliver Twist school, nor attempt to infuse dis- 
content into the people, the unavoidable issue of a supposed neg- 
lect of their interest, published from such an authority as a wri- 
ter of his merits will be considered by many. The events of the 
coronation bring together, by a casual street meeting, the heir of 
Laughton, Percival Vernon, arrived at man’s estate, and Helen 
Mainwaring. Love is the consequence of this meeting. The 
same events bring together Beck, the poor sweeper, and Percival, 
and pity and kindness on the one side, lead to affection and at- 
tachment on the other. 

Sinister influences also arise, and Varney and Percival become 
linked closer together, the one a lover of art and liberal patron of 
it, the other a talented but dissipated artist. Of this portion, 
however, of Varney’s character, from their slight previous ac- 
quaintance, Percival is unconscious. Varney and his mother-in- 
law are of course, from their mutual schemes, inseparables. On 
her arrival in England, this singular woman had formed a second 
marriage with the most absolute antithesis to all her precon- 
ceived notions possible, one Braddell, a dissenter. The wild 
enthusiasm of these people had produced some effect on her 
mind; but she soon found out the hollowness of the false Puri- 
tan, and the Borgia mysteries she had learnt from Dalibard had 
enabled her to dispose comfortably of him, without the fear of 
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the cause of death being detectable by medical skill, or a coroner's 
inquest. He, however, places their only child beyond her reach, 
and she imagines that John Ardworth is this offspring, from 
the fact that the custody of the child was consigned to the 
Ardworth of whom we have spoken, and who has remitted to 
Fielden sums of money for the education of this John Ardworth, 
who is a member of the legal profession, and brought up with 
Helen Mainwaring by the kind old pastor. With this clergyman 
the elder Ardworth communicates from India, whither he has 
been compelled to betake himself for a time, and then all trace 
of him is lost. To the aggrandizement of this Ardworth, Lu- 
cretia bends her giant powers, and determines at any risk to 
make him lord of Laughton. Varney, who is aware of the gentle 
processes by which the father had vanished hints, “If I were 
Clytemnestra, I should dread an Orestes in such a son.” Her 
reply is equally characteristic : “‘ Clytemnestra was happy! The 
Furies slept to her crime, and haunted but the avenger.” 

The sweetness of Helen has not been without influence even 
upon her hard and stern aunt, Lucretia; and Varney has to whet 
the edge of savage appetite before Lucretia can be induced to in- 
jure her, lacking the power to realize her will, but for the mo- 
ment only. The following passage is fully descriptive of her feel- 
ings :— 

‘© ¢ Gabriel Varney,’ said Lucretia, in a hollow and tremulous 
voice, ‘when in that hour in which my whole being was revulsed, 
and I heard the cord snap from the anchor, and saw the demons of 
the storm gather round my bark,—when, in that hour, I stooped 
calmly down and kissed my rival’s brow, I murmured an oath, which 
seemed not inspired by my own soul, but by an influence henceforth 
given to my fate: I vowed that the perfidy dealt to me should be re- 
paid,—l1 vowed that the ruin of my own existence should fall on the 
brow which I kissed. I vowed that, if shame and disgrace were to 
supply the inheritance I had forfeited, I would not stand alone amidst 
the scorn of the pitiless world. In the vision of my agony I saw, 
afar, the altar dressed and the bride-chamber prepared, and I breathed 
my curse, strong as prophecy, on the marriage-hearth and the mar- 
riage-bed. Why dream, then, that I would rescue the loathed child 
of that loathed union from your grasp? But is the time come ? 
Yours may be come—is mine?’ ” (vol. ii. p. 214.) 


We pass a powerful scene, in which Pelham is re-enacted, 
with one solitary extract. The personages introduced are Beck, 
the poor sweeper, and Varney and one other, in a haunt of in- 
famy, whither the latter has proceeded in search of a sharp 
lawyer, Grabman, to get trace of Lucretia’s child :— 


“© *St! st!’ said Beck, between his teeth, as the stranger, halting 
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at the second floor, demanded, in no gentle tones, whether Mr. Grab- 
man lived in the chimney-pots. 

** <°’St! ’st !—don’t make such a rumpus, or No.7 will be at you.’ 

“ « What do I care for No. 7? And who the devil is No. 7?’ 

*« ¢ A body-snatcher!’ whispered Beck, with a shudder. ‘ He’sa 
delicate sleeper, and can’t abide having his night’s rest spilt. And 
he’s the houtrageoustest great cretur, when he’s h-up in his tan- 
trums—it makes your air stand on ind to ear him !’ 

** «T should like very much to hear him, then,’ said the stranger, 
curiously. 

‘* While he spoke, the door of No. 7 opened abruptly. A huge 
head, covered with matted hair, was thrust fora moment through the 
aperture, and two dull eyes, that seemed covered with a film, like 
“- of the birds which feed on the dead, met the stranger’s sparkling 
orbs. 

“* «Hell and fury!’ bawled out the voice of this ogre, like a clap 
of near thunder; ‘if you two keep tramp, tramp there, close at my 
door, I’ll make you meat for the surgeons, b you!’ 

** «Stop a moment, my civil friend,’ said the stranger, advancing ; 
bk just stand where you are. I should like to make a sketch of your 

ead,’ 

“ That head protruded farther from the door, and with it an enor- 
mous bulk of chest and shoulder. But the adventurous visitor was 
not to be daunted. He took out, very coolly, a pencil and the back 


of a letter, and began his sketch. 

‘“‘ The body-snatcher stared at him for a moment in mute astonish- 
ment; but that operation and the composure of the artist were so 
new to him, that they actually inspired him with terror. He slunk 
back, banged-to the door, and the stranger, putting up his imple- 
ments, said, with a disdainful laugh, to Beck, who had slunk away 
into a corner, ‘No. 7 knows how to take care of No. 1. Lead on, 
and be quick, then!’ ” (vol. ii. p. 225.) 


In the links of destiny, the body snatcher plays an i, te 
part in the subsequent path of Varney. In the mean time Percival 
has traced his fair incognita to the house of his kinswoman Lucre- 
tia. They meet, and their mutual love being fully apparent, is seen 
by Lucretia, who preserves still an inviolable secrecy on her 
second marriage, from motives of pride and other reasons. Her 
extraction was not even known to Braddell, her second husband. 
She is still to her family known only as Madame Dalibard. The 
following passage is strongly descriptive of the trio :— 


“‘ Startled, Madame Dalibard (her hands firmly grasping the sides 
of her chair) contemplated the two. She had heard nothing, guessed 
nothing, of their former meeting. All that had passed before be- 
tween them was unknown to her. Yet, there, was evidence unmis- 
takeably conclusive: the son of her despoiler loved the daughter of 
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her rival; and—if the virgin heart speak by the outward sign—those 
downcast eyes, those blushing cheeks, that heaving breast, told that 
he did not love in vain! 

‘* Before her lurid and murderous gaze, as if to defy her, the two 
inheritors of a revenge unglutted by the grave—stood, united myste- 
riously together. Up, from the vast ocean of her hate, rose that 
poor isle of love: there, unconscious of the horror around them, the 
victims found their footing! How beautiful at that hour their 
youth—their very ignorance of their own emotions—that innocent 
gladness—their sweet trouble! The fell gazer drew a long breath of 
fiend-like complacency and glee, and her hands opened wide, and 
then slowly closed, as if she felt them in her grasp.” (vol. ii. p. 263.) 


The love affair proceeds; but Varney requires the death of 
Helen, in the hope that making Lucretia her heiress, for she had 
become possessed of property, he might be enabled, by the insu- 
rance of her life, to repay a sum of money which he has taken 
by forgery from a trust. A poor scheme, scarcely worthy of the 
wit of the accomplished duo, and abortive in the sequel. Lucre- 
tia and the young lawyer, Ardworth, are much together: he has 
published a pamphlet, which gives evidence of high acquirements 
in the writer, and which has gained the author vast repute. He 
is contemplating on the night of his fame, when it is at its height, 
the statue of Canning. Then Percival, who has made his ac- 
quaintance, encounters him. After some conversation, Ard- 
worth pours forth this impetuous burst of ardent feeling :— 


‘* We live ‘ till our destinies below are fulfilled ;’ till our uses have 
passed from us in this sphere, and rise to benefit another. For the 
soul is as a sun, but with this noble distinction, the sun is confined 
in its career; day after day it visits the same lands, gilds the same 
planets, or rather, as the astronomers hold, stands the motionless cen- 
tre of moving worlds. But the soul, when it sinks into seeming 
darkness and the deep, rises to new destinies, fresh regions unvisited 
before. What we call Eternity, may be but an endless series of those 
transitions, which men call deaths, abandonments of home after 
home, ever to fairer scenes and loftier heights. Age after age, the 
spirit, that glorious Nomad, may shift its tent, fated not to rest in 
the dull Elysium of the Heathen, but carrying with it evermore its 
elements,—Activity and Desire. Why should the soul ever repose ? 
God, its Principle, reposes never. While we speak new worlds are 
sparkling forth—suns are throwing off their nebule—nebule are 
hardening into worlds. The Almighty proves his existence by creat- 
ing. Think you that Plato is at rest, and Shakspeare only basking 
on a sun-cloud? Labour is the very essence of spirit as of divinity : 
labour is the purgatory of the erring ; it may become the hell of the 
wicked, but labour is not less the heaven of the good!” (vol. iii. 


p. 14.) 
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Sir Edward is a poor theologian. The ever active state of evil 
is both a moral and physical impossibility. Hell in a pained 
sense, is devoid utterly of action or of purpose. The vessels of 
wrath in it are simply the monuments of divine justice, simply 
an exhibition, not of the vengeance of God, but of his justice. 
Intentions pave the way to hell, but enter not within it. The 
soul-death consists in no soul-action being further permitted, as 
far as volition is concerned. We regret deeply the reflections 
that follow on the passage just cited. Sir Edward should bethink 
him, that it is a fearful thing for any writer to speak of the phan- 
tasy of afuturity. This is not idealization—it is positive truthful 
reality, or the Scriptures of a God are a lie. Conceptions of fu- 
turity not based onthem are futile, but thus based, are “ firm as 
Ailsa rock.” We regret that in this writer, as well as Dickens, 
who ought not, however popular, to be named in a breath with 
Sir Edward, for he has neither his accomplishment, learning, nor 


reach,—we regret to find in both, over a large mass of their writ- _ 


ings, a great lack of genuine Christian feeling. Two letters in vol. 
8, one from Helen to the Rev. Mr. Fielden, and a still nobler 
from John Ardworth, give evidence of a higher strain of piety. 


We furnish an extract from the last. 


‘When, dear friend and tutor,—in my moody and fretful boyhood— 
you bade me, reluctantly, lay aside Newton and Thucydides, and 
walk out with you; when, making me observe, in the great system of 
Nature, how all things waited their allotted time,—how the withered 
herbage tarried for the spring, and the blade of corn for the autumn 
harvest, you impressed on me the law of patience,—you little knew, 
perhaps, the ungracious soil on which the lesson was imprinted, or how 
much the impetuous rebellion within me resisted the curb imposed. 
When, growing older and more sensible of those Eleusinia that lurk 
under the plain doctrines of Christian faith, you explained to me how 
wonderfully harmonious to the systems which pervade the universe are 
the injunctions of that religion so unspeakably wise ; how in what seem 
at first but duties to God, in obedience to direct commands, dwells a 
philosophy best adapted to educate mind to the utmost, and mature 


"all the nobler faculties ;—how in faith, as an essential habit of the 


reverent intellect, we keep alive, through all the deceits and disap- 
pointments of life, belief not only in a divine future, but in the inhe- 
rent good and improveability of men, who with us are destined to that 
future; and so, still linking us with our fellows, make our efforts 
cheerful, give impetus to our powers and practical goals to our ambi- 
tion ;—how, in patience under trial and suffering, we purge our pas- 
sions of their delusions, and silently complete the manhood within us 
by its hardy and hopeful war with adverse fortune; even then you 
little guessed how reluctantly I admitted your. arguments, and yielded 
to their truth. But, Heaven be praised, the lessons took root at last. 
If my dreams of the future ever are fulfilled, I owe it to those precepts 
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which warmed Stoicism into Christianity, and gave more than the 
authority of Epictetus to the twofold aphorism, “ Bear and forbear!” 
(vol. iii. p. 188.) 

Had these principles deep embodying within either Sir E. L. 
Bulwer or Dickens, they must have come out of men who have 
written so much; yet there is a strong approximation at times, 
in this great writer’s mind, to those tremendous facts in the 
current of time that loom through paganism and lighten to 
Christianity. This is a wonderful passage : 

“ And how, O Poet of the sad belief, and eloquence, ‘like ebony, 
at once dark and splendid,’ how couldst thou, august Lucretius, 
deem it but sweet to behold from the steep the strife of the great sea, 
or, safe from the peril, gaze on the wrath of the battle, or, serene in 
the temples of the wise, look afar on the wanderings of human 
error? Is it so sweet to survey the ills from which thou art delivered ? 
Shall not the strong law of sympathy find thee out, and thy heart 
rebuke thy philosophy ? Not sweet, indeed, can be man’s shelter 
in self, when he says to the storm, ‘I have no bark in the sea;’ 
or to the gods of the battle, ‘I have no son in the slaughter ;’ 
—when he smiles unmoved upon woe, and murmurs, ‘ Weep on, 
for these eyes know no tears ;—when unappalled, he beholdeth the 
black deeds of crime, and cries to his conscience, ‘ Thou art calm.’ 
Yet solemn is the sight to him, who lives in all life; seeks for nature 
in the storm, and Providence in the battle; loses self in the woe; 
probes his heart in the crime ; and owns no philosophy that sets him 
free from the fetters of man. Not in vain do we scan all the contrasts 
in the large frame-work of civilized earth, if we note, ‘ when the dust 
groweth into hardness, and the clods cleave fast together.’ Range, 
O Art! through all space, clasp together all extremes, shake idle wealth 
from its lethargy, and bid states look in hovels, where the teacher is 
dumb, and Reason unweeded runs to rot!’ Bid haughty Intellect 
pause in its triumph, and doubt if Intellect alone can deliver the 
soul from its tempters: only that lives uncorrupt, which preserves 
in all seasons the human affections in which the breath of God 
breathes, and is! Go forth to the world, O Art! go forth to the in- 
nocent, the guilty,—the wise and the dull! Go forth as the still 
voice of Fate !—speak of the insecurity ever of Goodness below !— 
carry on the rapt vision of suffering Virtue through ‘the doors of the 
shadows of death! ’—show the dim revelation symbolled forth in the 
tragedy of old !—how incomplete is man’s destiny, how undeveloped is 
the justice divine, if Antigone sleep eternally in the ribs of the rock, 
and C£dipus vanish for ever in the grove of the Furies! Here, below, 
‘the waters are hid with a stone, and the face of the deep is frozen !’ 
But above, liveth He ‘who can bind the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades, and loose the bands of Orion.” Go with Fate over the 
bridge, and she vanishes in the land beyond the gulf! Behold where 
the Eternal demands Eternity for the progress of His creatures, and 
the vindications of His justice!” (vol. iii. p. 83.) 
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We pass on with our tale. By the invitation of the guileless 
Percival, Lucretia is at Laughton with her victim, Helen. The 
scene in which she mixes poison for her niece, her apostrophe to 
a ring, a murderous device, working with a spring that infuses 
deadly poison by an almost imperceptible puncture,—this is 
boldly given, and the Locusta of our tale, who is apparently only 
a cripple, passes unseen to the bed-room of her unsuspecting 
niece. Helen begins to fade under the foul power of poison, 
subtly administered and slowly operating, from Lucretia’s hands. 
But though the lone hour of night is selected as the period for 
murder, the sharp eyes of one person detect the poisoness. 
Beck, the poor sweeper, has been taken into the service of Per- 
cival, and he sees, to his utter astonishment, the reputed cripple 
Madame Dalibard, moving to Helen’s room. A second watch 
settles the affair determinately in his view; and combining: this 
with the remarkable intimacy between Varney, whom he has 
seen in some infamous haunts in town, and Madame Dalibard, 
his suspicions are roused. Nor is this the only danger that 
menaces Lucretia. The mother of Percival shares in the family 
dislike of her, and is on the road from abroad to displace her 
from Laughton: an old family friend of Percival’s also, Captain 
Greville, is rapidly approaching, who will also prove an anta- 
gonistic principle; but the news of all this is as nothing com- 
pared to the announcement from the older Ardworth, who has 
returned from India, that he shall speedily restore to her- her 
son. Believing him to be the talented and distinguished younger 
Ardworth, she exults amid all her difficulties, and steels her 
heart still farther against all feeling but his aggrandizement. 
In the dead of night, again and again she mingles the wasting 
poison with poor Helen’s medicine. Unsuspected, whatever the 
result to others, from her supposed incapability of movement, 
she considers that she can act with impunity. On the last 
night, when the finishing potion to Helen’s agonies is to be 
given, the niece knocks at the door of the fated aunt’s chamber, 
and, taking her reluctant hand, kisses her. ‘‘ The murderess 
shuddered, and closed her eyes; opened them, and the angel 
visitor was gone.” That night, however, she passes to her 
chamber, and Helen receives her finishing quietus. But stealthy 
as her step had been, Beck had determined to watch her nar- 
rowly, from what he had seen. Helen the next day exhibits 
more alarming symptoms, and her murderess, while in her niece’s 
chamber, however she has previously schooled her emotions, can 
now scarce master them. Her accomplice, Varney, gets her 
removed to her own room. He demands of her, when there, to 
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give him a drug for Percival, who is to appear to die of grief at 
his young love’s loss. The fatal casket is produced, and a potion 
compounded for the young lord of Laughton. The poisonous 
ring of Borgia, while they are destroying all other drugs, their 
need for them now being at an end, falls from the casket, and 
Lucretia places it on her finger as a last remedy against detec- 
tion, Varney then quits her, unconscious as well as herself 
that this terrible scene has had a living witness. Beck had se- 
creted himself behind the tapestry of her room, and was making 
stealthily for the door when she perceives him. Ruin was before 
her, and she seizes him. He strikes her down; she clings to 
him, and contrives to pierce him from the poisoned ring. He 
escapes from her, and rushes to apprize Percival of his danger 
from poison, Varney pursues him at her request; but Beck 
succeeds in reaching Captain Greville, the friend of Percival, 
before him. In the mean time, Lucretia is visited by the elder 
Ardworth, who reveals to her that the miserable being, Beck, 
the street-sweeper, abandoned by a harlot, reared by a beggar, 
nearly idiotic save in instinct, is her son. 'The son appears with 
Captain Greville to denounce his mother, of whose existence he 
is unconscious, as the murderess of her niece. Walter Ardworth, 
from words that he lets fall, divines his parentage, which he has 
been tracing with the younger Ardworth, his son: he seizes Beck 
by the arm, detects a sign of his birth on his wrist, and exclaims, 
“Hold, hold! unhappy man. It is your mother whom you de- 
nounce.” ‘The mortal finale to the reason of the murderess 
mother is the result of that terrible recognition. 

‘** Lucretia sprang up erect,—her eyes seemed starting from her 
head ; she caught at the arm pointed towards her in wrath and me- 
nace—and there, amidst those letters that proclaimed her son, was the 
small puncture, surrounded by a livid circle, that announced her vic- 
tim. In the same instant she discovered her child in the man who 
was dooming her to the scaffold, and knew herself his murderess. 

‘She dropped the arm, and sank back on the chair; and, whether 
the poison had now reached to the vitals, or whether so unwonted a 
passion in so frail a frame sufficed for the death-stroke, Beck him- 
self, with a low suffocated cry, slid from the hand of Ardworth, and, 
tottering a step or so, the blood gushed from his mouth over Lu- 
cretia’s robe; his head drooped an instant, and falling, rested first 
upon her lap,—then struck heavily upon the floor. The two men 
bent over him, and raised him in their arms ; his eyes opened and 
closed—his throat rattled, and, as he fell back into their arms a 
corpse, a laugh rose close at hand—it rang through the walls—it was 
heard near and far—above and below. Not an ear in that house 
that heard it not. In that laugh fled for ever, till the Judgment-day, 
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from the blackened ruins of her lost soul, the reason of the mur- 
deress mother.”’ (vol. iii. p. 271.) 


In the mean time poor Helen is dying, and only survives to 
breathe her last in her young lover’s arms. 

Varney, in the bold effrontery of guilt, conscious that medical 
skill cannot detect any evidence of poison,—the only witness, 
Beck, being removed by death, escapes unhurt from the house, 
with Lucretia Dalibard a raving maniac. The inquests had been 
favourable to his views; and the poison operating on Beck, com- 
bined with the native feebleness of his mind, rendered him so 
incoherent, that even Captain Greville hesitated to give credence 
to his terrible tale. Varney places Lucretia in a mad-house, 
and then abandons her. He hastens to arrange his affairs, and 
is on the point of embarking for the continent, when he is 
arrested on a charge of forgery. For this, one of his minor 
offences as he considers it, he is sentenced to transportation. In 
the convict-ship that bears him to a distant world, he is chained 
to the terrible grave-stealer that we have seen described above, 
and suffers agony inconceivable from his brute companion. He 
escapes for a time from him by his superior civilization, which 
leads to his removal; but villainy, even in a convict settlement, 
soon reduces him again to the same level: he is a second time 
chained to him. He escapes again to the wilderness, is re- 
covered, and again locked to his fearful companion, the laughing 
grave-stealer. The description of the final state of his late 
accomplice, the maniac murderess, is as follows: 


* But, year after year, the attendance was more slovenly—the 
treatment more harsh; and stranger to say, while the features were 
scarcely recognisable—while the form underwent all the change which 
the shape suffers when mind deserts it, that prodigious vitality which 
belonged to the temperament still survived. No signs of decay are 
yet visible. Death, as if spurning the carcass, stands inexorably 
afar off. Baffler of man’s law, THov, too, hast escaped with life! 
Not for thee is the sentence, ‘ Blood for blood!’ Thou livest— 
thou mayst pass the extremest boundaries of age. Live on, to wipe 
the kiss from thy brow, and the blood from thy robe !—Jive on /” 

(vol. iii. p. 302.) : 


Thus, then, have we detailed, in brief outline, this singular tale, 
which almost approaches the dignity of an ancient myth. We 
congratulate the author on many and valuable alterations in his 
mental feelings. He will form a feeling of his own on most 
matters; but he is growing rapidly, despite of much German 
tendency, into the highest measure of moral fulness. There 
may not hang around the present publication the same prestige 
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that has brightened on many of the noble writer's works. The 
tale may exhibit less attractiveness,—it may repel some readers 
by its unmitigated horrors; but still there are few that read it 
who will remain unsatisfied with that strong and noble tissue 
which it evolves from the Parca’s web. ‘‘ Pelham,” “ Devereux,” 
“The Disowned,” ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,” “ Rienzi,” 
‘** The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” ‘‘ The Last of the Barons,” the 
beautiful and mystic ‘‘ Zanoni,” will none of them be shamed by 
portions of the myth before us. His translation of Schiller’s 
Poems and Ballads, and “ The Lady of Lyons,” are also fair 
quotations to the versatility of talent and the extensive powers 
of Sir Edward. Over the past he has been mighty. We do 
not think that he has run his torch race out, but that he will 
lead yet many competitors to noble emulation of his better self. 
The Eros and Anteros have fought a hard strife within him, and 
the nobler spirit has apparently conquered. We trust, ere the 
fearful hour of the inversion of the torch comes, he will be found 
stronger yet in those invincible conclusions that are now filling 
up the chambers of a magnificent intellect. 

So far from Christianity being simply the religion of the illi- 
terate, we exult in the fact that there is in her subject sufficient 
to task the noblest intellect-—a Sphyngian mystery to unravel 
that requires more than Theban or even Attic skill,—meta- 
pre light that demands a strong vision, fully expanded, to 

ear it,—purity that seeketh the pure heart to appreciate it,— 
and charity the enlarged soul that embraceth under the angel 
of the covenant’s wing the distant children of the earth,—every 
people, and nation, and language. 
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Art. Ill.—Zhe Potato Plant; its Uses and Properties: toge- 
ther with the Cause of the present Malady, the extension of 
that Disease to other Plants, the question of Famine arising 
therefrom, and the best means of averting that Calamity. By 
Alfred Smee, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of England, to 
the Royal General Dispensary, to the Central London Oph- 
thalmic Institution, and Lecturer on Surgery. _ Lllustrated 
with ten Lithographs. London: Longman and Co. 1846. 


Peruaps there never was a subject which produced more effect 
upon the political relations of Europe than the disease which 
has lately manifested itself in the potato plant. It has caused a 
disastrous famine in Ireland; it gave rise in this country to 
great scarcity, and even led to the important political move- 
ment of a repeal of the Corn Laws: all Europe has more or 
less felt the effect of this malady, and it has even influenced, for 
good or for ill, the operations of the whole habitable globe. 

We propose to take for our theme the consideration of the 
potato plant, its advantages and disadvantages, physically, mo- 
rally, and politically ; and then consider the nature and cause of 
the present disease, with the means to be followed to prevent its 
recurrence. 

The only complete work now published on this subject, is the 
treatise by Smee enumerated at the head of this chapter, and 
therefore we shall use this work for our foundation, though we 
shall freely quote other authorities, when we differ in opinion 
with this author, when we desire to have further information, or 
wish to compare contradictory statements. 

In the present state of chemical knowledge, now that Liebig 
and Mulder have done so much for the theory of nutrition, it is 
always necessary to begin with the component parts of any mat- 
ter when we desire to estimate the value of any substance as an 
_ article of food, In reference to this subject our author states,— 


“(80.) We thus perceive, that as an article of diet the potato is 
invaluable, as it contains hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
sulphur, iron, and lime; all elements required for nutrition. 

‘*(542.) The plant, moreover, is competent of itself to supply 
every requisite for nutrition. It yields carbon for the lungs, nitrogen 
for the muscles, phosphorus and iron for the blood, lime for the 
bones, and, in fact, a human being might live upon potatoes alone.” 


In his second chapter, Smee also gives an elaborate account of 


the constituents of the potato, and quotes numerous analyses of 
the most distinguished chemists upon this matter. The proxi- 
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mate tissues which compose the potato are principally starch 
and albumen, the other materials existing being combinations of 
but secondary importance. He states that— 

“*(71.) The potato is valuable to man as an article of food, from 
the starch and albumen which it contains, as these two principles 
can effectually nourish the human being. The one acts by com- 
bining with oxygen in his lungs to give him warmth; the other 
nourishes his muscular system, and fits him for labour. 

‘“*(72.) Neither principle alone would suffice, for man would starve 
upon either one: it is the combination, then, which is valuable, and 
we find that this combination cannot be produced at so cheap a rate 
from any other source.” 

The nitrogenized portion, however, is generally the most va- 
luable ; that is to say, it cannot be procured at so cheap a rate as 
the starchy matter. From this cause it is important to compare 
the potato with our alimentary substances, and the scale of 
Schlossberger and Kempt will be useful to all who study Diete- 
tics. It appears that the potato is very low in the absolute 
quantity of albumen which it contains; but if we compare it 
with the price of other substances, it will be found that the po- 
tato is a cheap source for procuring albumen. In the table 
given, human milk is taken as the standard, and called 100, and 
other substances are referred to that statement :— 





Female milk P : : , ; . 100 
VEGETABLE FOOD. 
Rice ; ; ‘ . ae Black bread . ’ . 166 
Potatoes : . P 84 | - Bread from Glasgow . 134 
Turnips . ‘ : . 106 Beans ; : 320 
Rye . ; : . 106 reas ; : . 233 
Maize. i 100—125 Pulse A ‘ : 276 
Oats. : ; - 138 French beans ‘ . 283 
Barley. , ‘ 125 Th : p 289 
Wheat. . . 119—144 one mpecies Of SGRTNS  T an, 
White bread  .. 142 respectively 2 
ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. 

Cow’s milk . " . 237 . a , ; . 873 
Cheese : . 231—447 Veal boiled , ‘ 911 
Yolk ofegg . ; . 805 Beef. ‘ ; . 880 
Oysters. ; ' 305 Beef boiled ; ; 942 
Eels. ‘ , . 434 Pure protein . ‘ . 1006 
Salmon , . ; 776 Pure albumen . . 996 
White of egg . , . 843 Pure fibrin. F . 999 
Flesh of pigeon . ; 756 Pure casein , - 1003 
Flesh of lamb ° . 833 Pure gelatin . : . 1028 
Flesh of sheep . : 773 Pure chondrin . ; 910 
Flesh of sheep boiled . 952 
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Not satisfied with the chemical investigation of the vegetable 
as an article of food, our author quotes cases where human 
beings have lived entirely upon potatoes. He states :— 


‘‘(74.) From certain experiments made at Glasgow, it was found 
that 6 lb. of potatoes alone were amply sufficient for the food of a 
man per diem; now this costs 1?d., which is probably the least pos- 
sible cost at which a man could be fed in ordinary times. An Irish- 
man in health and activity, is said to eat from 10 to 121b. of potatoes 
per diem.” 


In the above instances the potato is used directly for food, 
and in that capacity the tuber is of the first importance to man; 
but in other instances we use potatoes in a more subordinate 
capacity, or indirectly, for food. We use them cooked with 
wheaten flour in bread; we use the starch under the form of 
English arrowroot, or converted by a chemical process into sugar. 
Potatoes are also largely employed in France for the manufac- 
ture of spirit, and they Be ever been used in the manufacture 
of wine. 

Various parts of the pe plant,—such as the haulm and 
stalk, are employed for feeding pigs, sheep, cattle; and in the 
arts, vast quantities of potato-starch is employed for calicoes, 
and when converted into dextrine, or British gum, it is familiarly 
known to all from its being employed as the adhesive material 
for the postage stamps. 

We have now noticed the principal applications of the potato 
plant; of its benefits and dangers we shall let Mr. Smee speak 
for himself without comment, and leave our readers upon this 
matter to judge for themselves :— 


** (540.) The potato plant affords, for the labour and space re- 
quired for its cultivation, more alimentary matter than any other 
plant whatever, and on that account is a valuable source of food 
for mankind. 

** (541.) Cottagers have but to dig the ground, plant the potatoes, 
earth them up, and gather them in, when they are at once ready 


' for culinary purposes, without the aid of mills, machinery, or other 


preparation. . , 

“‘(543.) In practice, every man with an acre of land can, by 
means of the potato, support himself and family; and, instead 
of requiring any thing from without, may live independently and 
careless of all surrounding creatures and objects. 

“ (544.) As a consequence of this, a nation of potato-eaters does 
not feel those relations and dependencies which bind other societies 
together. A man’s own labour supplies him with food, and he cares 
not for nor requires any other man’s assistance; hence, many of the 
social relations are destroyed. The relations between the labourer and 
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the farmer, the miller and the baker, do not exist; and, in the end, 
each man is in his own person king, magistrate, and subject, not 
caring for the assistance nor fearing the displeasure of any other 
human being. 

** (547.) Nature has, however, put a barrier to the extension of 
this unsocial condition; for the potato can be preserved only one 
year, and a break in the continuity of the potato would at once, 
if the above state of things existed, restore the social relations. 

** 548.) A lesson is here taught to mankind, to lay up stores 
against the day of scarcity, and not to trust to so uncertain a thing 
as a crop of potatoes for subsistence; but always to cultivate a 
sufficiency of grain, to be stored up and preserved against a time 
of scarcity and famine. 

‘“‘ We thus find that the potato, from its containing every ele- 
ment of nutrition, is a valuable food, and to be freely cultivated, 
though considerable mischief may arise from excessive and im- 
proper planting.” 

Such, then, are the leading properties of the plant, which, when 
damaged, caused the extensive political changes mentioned in 
the first part of this paper. When the disease first appeared 
is now a matter of uncertainty, and for how long it has existed 
the philosopher cannot now decide. In this country, Dr. Bell 
Salter first pointed it out in a paper in the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
on August 16th, 1845, where he states that a blight of a univer- 
sal character had appeared in the potato plant; and in the Isle 
of Wight, we are informed that it is called ‘‘ Dr. Bell Salter’s 
disease.” 

This, although the first record; was not the first appearance 
of the malady, for the writer of this article has had abundant 
evidence afforded to him of the existence of the disease in this 
country in the previous year. On this account there can be no 
question that to Dr. Bell Salter is due considerable credit for 
having pointed it out, so that it attracted universal attention. 


The disease, however, was no novelty to Europe, for Von 
Martius states, that— 


“The disease has existed in Germany since the year 1830, and 
that, in November of the year 1841, Dr. Zuchcariani wrote a paper 
upon the disease, which was read in the Royal Bavarian Academy of 
Arts. In 1840 the malady spread rapidly through the Bavarian 
Palatinate, which caused inquiry. On the 27th February, 1842, 
the Government issued an order for the Academy to inquire into 
the malady, and transmitted to them various samples of the dis- 
eased tuber. At that time Zuchcariani was indisposed, and on this 
account Von Martius undertook the investigation.” 


The treatise of Von Martius is extremely scarce. It consists 
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of a thin quarto volume, illustrated with coloured engravings of 
great beauty, the more important of which Mr. Smee has copied 
in his sixth plate; and thus he has rendered them attainable 
to persons whe would not otherwise have any opportunity of 
seeing them. 

All investigators seem to agree that the disease is a local 
or general gangrene of that part of the vegetable tissue which 
is affected; but we observe that different inquirers have pur- 
sued a very different course in examining the subject. Martius, 
Berkeley, and Lindley, chiefly examined the tubers, whilst 
Smee has paid attention to the plant as a whole, and studied 
the effects of the disease at all its parts. 


Mr. Smee states, that— 


“(102.) The potato plant has lately become the subject of a 
peculiar disease, by the operation of which a larger or smaller part of 
the plant loses its proper characters and dies. 

**(103.) This disease is mortification, or gangrene, in the truest 
sense of the term, and presents itself for our consideration under two 
varieties ; as gangrena sicca, or dry gangrene, where the part shrivels 
up and becomes quite hard and desiccated, and gangrena humida, 
or moist gangrene, by which the potato becomes disorganized by 
rotting, and is wet and offensive. 

‘*¢(104.) Upon examination we find that this gangrene may com- 
mence in various parts of the plant, and produces consequences im- 
portant to the vitality of the plant, commencing at the spot which it 
first attacks, It may attack a part of a single leaflet, which may dry 
and become dead, It may even commence at any portion of the 
leaflet-—in the centre forming a little dry circle, which may become 
a simple hole; or it may commence on one side, or round the edge 
of the leaflet. 

**(105.) In some cases the gangrene is propagated down the leaf- 
stalk, thus cutting off nourishment from the other leaflets, which then 
die from secondary causes, being thus as completely isolated as if 
they had been removed from the plant by the gardener’s knife. 

**(106.) From the leaf it may be propagated down the stalk, and 
‘in this way cut off the supply from other entire leaves, or even from 
whole stems, which, from: their having no nourishment, must perish. 

**(107.) At other times the malady attacks the base of the leaflets 
in the first instance, and thus cuts off the leaf from further nourish- 
ment. It may in the same way attack any part of the stalk, and 
cause the death of the part above it. 

**(108.) Very frequently it is first found in the underground stem 
of the plant, or those parts of the principal stem which are situated 
below the earth’s surface. In this instance the supply of nourish- 
ment is entirely cut off from the upper part of the plant; and the top 
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will frequently die from this cause, as rapidly as if it had been mown 
down with a scythe. 

**(109.) It is from this cause that potato plants, in a green suc- 
culent state, seem at certain times prematurely to wither up in a few 
hours. The stems, separated from the root by the action of the dis- 
ease, are sometimes filled with water by a little rain or heavy dew, 
which renders them fresh and beautiful to the sight. They are some- 
times exposed to a sultry sun, when they will wither and die. In 
this case, I have observed a most striking difference between the 
plants in the morning and evening; and in two or three days I have 
seen the whole crop die down, and rot away. 

**(110.) Previously, however, to the collar of the plant actually 
exhibiting the gangrene, it swells, and is much distended with water ; 
and if scratched with a nail at this time, the preternatural wetness is 
more apparent. This fact is of very general occurrence; and it is not 
only shown in the potato, but in all other plants affected by this 
disease, which I shall hereafter have to describe. 

“‘(111.) I am not quite certain whether the over-distended cells 
burst, or whether they die in consequence of the excess of the aque- 
ous material; but I am confident that this distension is speedily fol- 
lowed by the destruction of the part. 

“*(112.) When, however, the malady does attack the plant in this 
vital situation, it is not necessarily so destructive, for a portion only 
of the under-ground stem may perish. In this case, the effect upon 
the leaves and above-ground stems is more limited, and the leaves 
will partially die. 

“We have thus seen that the disease has two general modes of 
proceeding; in one of which the disease procceds from above down- 
wards, in the other the plant is affected from below upwards. 

“*(113.) In either case the tuber-bearing stems eventually take on 
the gangrene, and the tubers become isolated from the roots, the 
leaves, and other parts of the plant. 

“(114.) The tubers themselves at last become more or less dis- 
eased, and sometimes the disease may be seen extending from the 
tuberose stem to the tuber. In some cases I have noticed the disease 
to commence in the new tuber itself, where the potato has formed 
new tubers without roots, stems, or leaves. 

“«(115.) When the tuber is affected, parts here and there become 
soft, discoloured, and rotten. Under certain circumstances this 
altered material becomes dry, passing into a state of dry gangrene; in 
other cases it remains soft, or in the state of moist gangrene, 

“*(116.) The disease does not always commence at the external 
surface of the tuber, for it is frequently seen a short distance inwards, 
forming an irregular circle of disease. This fact was so well known, 
that I observed that potato-salesmen in the low districts were accus- 
tomed last winter to exhibit a cut potato, to show to the buyers its 
general condition.” 
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We cannot follow Mr. Smee through all the extensive details of 
this important subject, but still we must quote his observations 
on the diseased tuber itself. 


“‘ (136.) The examination of the diseased tuber presents very in- 
teresting matter. In the first place we observe the potato in some 
instances to have an undue hardness to the feel; in this case, where 
a thin section is examined under the microscope, the cells will show 
but a small quantity of starch, the granules will be but few, and in 
some cases merely rudimentary. 

“(137.) At a later stage we may observe these cells breaking up 
ijuto a brownish material, and losing their perfect cellular character. 
We perceive, also, fine lines crossing the cellular tissue here and 
there,—phenomena to which I shall hereafter more particularly draw 
attention. 

‘‘(138.) When the decomposition is more advanced, and the plant 
takes on a more fluid condition, we find starch globules floating about 
in a fluid, among broken-down cells and spiral vessels, 

“‘(139.) Such is the course which the disease takes in gangrena 
hnmida; but the appearances in gangrena sicca are somewhat differ- 
ent. In this form of disease, the potato, when entirely affected, may 
retain its outward form; and yet, on being cut open, there will be 
found a large irregular cavity in its centre, which cavity often takes 
the form of an imperfect X. 

‘*(140.) To form this cavity, the mass of the potato has shrivelled 
up, and presents either a white or brown appearance. If this matter 
be examined microscopically, it will be found to consist of starch 
globules, with perhaps some fine lines which have replaced the 
structure of the plant, and the entire cellular tissue will have vanished. 
Under certain circumstances in this case, the tuber becomes as hard 
and as dry as a bit of wood, and will even in some cases bear polish- 
ing. Sometimes a potato is found to be partially affected with dry 

\grene, in which case it will fall in or contract on one side, show- 
img a pit on its outer surface. 

**(141.) A potato occasionally shows a cavity in its interior, 
which presents little round masses, which under the microscope show 
- masses of globules of starch, with fungoid growths. 

**(143.) If we examine the diseased potato, we find that the 
structure of the plant is eventually destroyed ; the cells which held 
the fluid and contained the starch granules no longer exist; and in 
more advanced stages of the disease we observe that there is left 
either a mere shell containing starch, or a shell containing a fluid 
holding starch and broken-down cells in suspension. 

“*(144.) The disease manifests itself in a disorganization of the 
frame-work of the plant. The cellular tissue, which gives the form 
and consistence necessary for the organization of the plant, is de- 
stroyed, the vital actions no longer take place, and the plant dies.” 
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Of the value of the chemical investigation of diseased potatoes 
Mr. Smee has a very indifferent opinion, for he clearly points 
out that the result of the analysis is quite at the mercy of the 
operator; and thus we can reconcile discrepancies in the obser- 
vations of different chemists. 


** Analyses of rotten potatoes are really of very little use, because 
in every state of rottenness great differences will be observed. In 
some cases of gangrena sicca, an analysis would show that the po- 
tato was almost converted into starch. In other cases, when the 
potato is simply hard, it would show a great deficiency of starch ; 
but if we took the produce of an acre, I have no doubt that the total 
quantity of starch in the whole space would be found to be enor- 
mously deficient.” 


The writer of this article has made inquiries of the starch- 
makers, and he is informed that they cannot obtain practically 
one-half the usual quantity of starch from damaged potatoes; a 
fact which perfectly coincides with the author’s statement. 

The cause of this malady has been one of the most disputed 
and vexed questions in science. Dr. Lindley, who wrote within 
a few days after the discovery of the malady by Dr. Bell Salter, 
declared the disease was owing to the cold and wet summer; but 
afterwards, having founded an atmospheric hypothesis, he seems 
to believe that some mysterious agent in the air has produced 
the mischief. This theory fails from the want of any direct 
proof in its favour, and, in fact, he does not state what peculiar 
state of the atmosphere he considers to cause the mischief. 
Lindley’s theory has the fault of not being based upon positive 
evidence, but only upon the very meagre basis of his having been 
unable to discover any other cause whatsoever or wheresoever. 

Martius, Berkeley, and French botanical writers find fungi 
upon the diseased tubers and leaves, and hence they have as- 
sumed a fungus theory for the cause of the malady. These fungi 
are beautifully pourtrayed by Martius, in his work quoted before; 
and Mr. Smee has also copied them in his sixth plate. Berke- 
ley, however, differs from Martius as to the exact fungus which 
causes the malady; his figures were first published in the 
‘Transactions of the Horticultural Society:” but two of the 
most interesting are also copied in Mr. Smee’s work: plate 2, 
fig. 2; plate 5, fig 3. 

Mr. Smee, however, has treated the subject in a more com- 
prehensive manner; in fact, he states he investigated it as he 
would a disease in the human body. 


‘«‘ The investigation into the nature of an universal disease among 
organic bodies, belongs especially to the practical surgeon. He is 
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investigating disease in every hour of the day, and every day of his 
life. He is accustomed to weigh the various difficulties which arise 
in the investigation of a complex organic boby; and, on that ac- 
count, he is peculiarly suited for the discovery of the cause of an 
universal malady. The disease in the plant is a death of the vege- 
table tissue, and the questions of life and death especially pertain to 
the business of a surgeon. 

“‘ The death of a vegetable is referable to causes precisely similar 
to those which occasion the death of an animal ; and although the 
embarrassing circumstances are less numerous in the vegetable than in 
the animal, yet they are of the same nature, and are to be investigated 
upon similar principles. It is for this reason that I attempted the 
inquiry, and I applied a mode of investigation into the cause of 
the potato disease, similar to that which I should have employed in 
an investigation of the causes of death in the human being, and the 
result has been the elucidation of the mystery. 

‘Man is influenced by temperature, light, electricity, barometric 
pressure, hygrometric state of the atmosphere; by the action of new 
material as food, morbid poisons, air for respiration; by any thing 
which draws nourishment from the body; by vegetable parasites, as 
in the case of scald head; by animal parasites, as in the case of tape- 
worm, pediculi, &c. ; and, last of all, he is influenced by moral im- 
pressions, as fear, hope, joy, &c. The vegetable is influenced in a 
similar manner by temperature, light, electricity, barometric pressure, 
hygrometric state of atmosphere; by action of new matter, such as 
manures, the carbonic acid in the atmosphere, poisonous agents; by 
any circumstance which draws matter from its texture; by vegetable 
parasites, and animal parasites. In all these respects the patho- 
logy of the vegetable is like the pathology of the animal, except that 
it is less complex, and presents fewer difficulties to investigation.” 


Following the idea, he considers fully, in separate chapters, the 
connexion of the malady with internal causes, or causes acting 
with the plant itself, and external causes or causes acting from 
without. As the result of this investigation, he comes to the 
conclusion that a particular insect, which he terms the aphis 
vastator, produces the mischief. 

In studying the cause of the disease, we will consider seriatim, 
in the order adopted by Smee, the various internal and external 
influences. He combats the idea of the potato being too long 
cultivated, and perishing from old age; in fact, the disease attacks 
alike the newest seedling and the oldest variety. Some kinds, 
and those principally which are early matured, resist better than 
some of the later sorts, and those which appear to approach to 
the wild state more than the highly cultivated: and this ap- 
pears to be a general law with respect to all plants subject to 
the disease. 

We regret to find that there are not more ample details of the 
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exact influence of the disease on different kinds, although the 
specific gravity of 166 varieties are given, and many details 
afforded. The principle has been given, and, in time, we may 
find out the properties of each variety. The writer of this article, 
from his own observations, recommends to agriculturists the plant- 
ing of the early kinds, which have this year afforded good crops, 
and are free from disease. 

Mr. Smee points out that the disease cannot be due to abnor- 
mal deviations of temperature, light, electricity, or other quali- 
ties of the atmosphere, soils, or manures. 


‘* (183.) Temperature has an important influence upon the decay 
of the tuber; and it has so happened in ships’ cargoes, where the 
potatoes were sound when put on board, that when they were in the 
ship’s hold they became heated, and not one sound one remained. 
In fact, I have been informed that many tons were in such a bad 
state last year when they arrived at London, that they were only 
applicable for manure. 

**(191.) Absence of light has been assumed as a cause of the dis- 
ease, but the examination of the last three years shows that it cannot 
be assigned either to a deficiency or superabundance of this agent. 

**(194.) Nothing is known of the influence of electricity upon the 
growth of plants. The world was startled a year or two ago by the 
notion that electricity was to serve the purposes of manure ; there is 
no doubt, however, that the author of this idea was mistaken. The 
influence of artificial electricity upon plants is unknown; and, in - 
fact, the artificial application of electricity has not been proved to 
exert any influence whatever. To conduct experiments on this sub- 
ject, would entail much labour and expense upon the experimenter, 
but I believe they would be well worth trying in a manner different 
from former experience, 

‘“*(197.) Moisture is not the cause of the disease, although it may 
influence it. When the under-ground stems are cut off by gangrene, 
a moist atmosphere will fill and swell out the haulm with water, 
when a hot day subsequently acting upon it will totally destroy it, 
and cause it to rot. 

“*(207.) It is found in wet soils, and also in the dry sandy soils 
round London ; and, in fact, there is no kind of earth which will 
protect the plant from the malady. Mr. Latham, a large potato- 
grower at Wressall Castle, Yorkshire, states, in a letter to me, ‘that 
fresh land, poor land, sand land, clay land, and good warp land are 
all equally susceptible of its influence, and at about the same time.’ 

‘«(216.) Manures, from their stimulating character, have doubtless 
an influence on the disease ; and, as far as I can learn, those plants 
are freest from disease which grow on soil which has been left quite 
unmanured, The only manner, however, in which manures do in- 
jury, is by causing the plant to assume a very succulent and cellular 
character.” 
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It has been a common observation, that when a potato plant 
is damaged, fungi grow. Some theorists imagined that these 
were the actual cause of the disease; but all decaying matter is 
attacked by fungi. The fungus of Berkeley differs from that 
figured by Martius, and both apparently again from those figured 
by Smee. In fact, this latter author has figured so many, and 
spoken of more, that there can be but little doubt that innu- 
merable vegetable parasites may be found upon them. The 
most curious are evidently the protomyces of the stem, the 
botrytis of the leaf, and some cf the unnamed ones of the 


tuber. 

‘* (237.) Doubtless the fungi exercise an important influence upon 
the progress of the disease, although they most assuredly have not 
the power of producing it. In fact, they never make their appear- 
ance until the potato plant has been previously damaged, and until 
some portion of it is already dead. I have tried several experiments 
on the inoculation of sound potatoes with fungi, but the result has 
been a comparative failure; and sound potatoes would remain 
amongst others abounding in numerous fungi without being injured. 

**(240.) No sooner does death occur, than fungi grow: these eat 
up, as it were, the soft decaying parts as fast as they rot; and thus is 
inorganic matter converted into organic,—thus is death converted 
into life.” 

Numerous insects are found on the potato plant; and the 
eupteryx solani, thrips, minutissima, the acarus farine, and 
two species of aphides are figured. One of the latter Mr. Smee 
calls the destroyer, or aphis vastator, because it injures many 
kinds of vegetable food ;— 

‘“¢(249.) Upon a minute examination of the leaves and stalk of a 
potato plant, a small insect will be found, feeding either alone or in 
company with others, and principally on the under surface of the 
leaf. 
‘¢ (251.) If the insect be touched, it will be found that it adheres 
pretty firmly to the leaf by its suctorial apparatus, and that it requires 
one or two seconds to disengage itself from its position. 

~ *€(252.) The colour of this little insect is various: in very early 
life its body is nearly transparent; later .it is of an olive colour ; 
at other times it is grass green, and at a later period it may be found 
to be of a reddish colour. 

** (253.) We have in this little insect a parasite which derives its 
nourishment from the plant by sucking the juices, which operation 
it effects by means of the very curious apparatus, which I shall here- 
after describe. 

** (260.) The rostrum is about half as long as the body, and con- 
tains a fine apparatus for piercing the leaf and walls of the cells. 
This instrument, when open, presents three diverging delicate pier- 
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cers, one of which answers to the tongue, and the other to the jaws 
of insects. 

‘*(267.) The aphis vastator comes upon the potato plant in the 
winged state, and there brings forth its young alive. These generally 
prefer at first a large and rather debilitated leaf. After a short time 
the insect brings forth other young, which young themselves repro- 
duce without any connexion with individuals of the other sex ; and 
thus from a single specimen a plant may speedily become covered 
with the insects. 

**(268.) It has been proved by Reamur, that in five generations 
one aphis may be the progenitor of 5,904,900,000 descendants; and 
it is supposed that in one year there may be twenty generations. I 
know no reason why the vastator should be less prolific than its con- 
geners; and the rapid rate at which I have seen them produced, 
would in some degree justify the conclusion that they are not at all 
behind-hand in this respect. 

**(270.) As far as my own observations are concerned, the vas- 
tator always appears as a viviparous creature; but I do not as yet 
know how it is propagated throughout the year. 

**(280.) When the creature first appears, he is to be found spar- 
ingly distributed over the larger leaves of the plant; but when the 
greater part of the plant is destroyed, and the insect has multiplied, 
great numbers may be found on a single leaf, as though they were 
determined utterly to annihilate it. The leaflet figured contained 
about eighty insects upon it. 

‘* (241.) The aphides over a whole field take wing about the same 
period, and then a vast cloud of them is formed, which flies to some 
new locality, there to renew its ravages. This cloud appears in the 
distance in the form of a mist. . I-have seen the whole air filled with 
the flying insects. I have even observed the creatures to settle upon 
myself in the streets in the centre of London; and, in fact, wherever 
I have been, there have I seen the destroyer winging its way to com- 
mit further destruction. 

**(312.) We thus perceive that the power of reproduction is pro- 
portionate to, and is indeed controlled by, the quantity of food; and 
when the food diminishes, the creature, instead of reproducing, ob- 
tains wings and flies away, to extend its species in more distant 
places. And here we have one of those instances, with which natural 
history abounds, of the wonderful resources of nature. Those animal 
powers of the insect which, as long as food was abundant, were em- 
ployed in extending its progeny, are afterwards, when the supply be- 
comes deficient and precarious, turned into a new channel, the result 
of which alteration is the development of wings. The little creature 
is not left by nature to perish in the wilderness whiclr itself has made, 
but is thus furnished “am efficient means to bear it away to more 
hospitable places. 

**(290.) The amount of injury committed by the destroyer is, in a 
great measure, proportionate to the period of the growth of the plant 
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at which it attacks it. If it attack it in the early part of the year, the 
plant is killed before the tuber is formed, and the worst damage is 
done; if at a later period, the starch is diminished in quantity ; and 
if it attack the plant after the tubers are completely developed, then 
the creature can do but little injury.”’ 


We have received from a friend the following curious account, 
which fully confirms Mr. Smee’s flights of insects, and is in- 
teresting, from occurring in a different part of the country from 
those narrated by Mr. Smee :— 


**T was out of town from the middle till near the end of Sep- 
tember, chiefly in Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire. 
The weather was dry and warm, and | was much annoyed by the 
quantity of small flies, but took no especial notice of them till I was 
at Lincoln on the 24th September. Here the moment I got into the 
street they were all over me, my arms being covered with them, and 
they were continually getting into my eyes. I was not the only one 
who suffered in this manner, for I extracted them from the eyes 
of two persons on the same day. When I read the account of 
Smee’s work in the Morning Herald, these circumstances came to 
my mind immediately, and when shown the aphis at your house 
the other evening, I recognised my old friends directly. The pota- 
toes in some gardens at Lincoln were extremely bad.” 


We are informed by a great grower of potatoes for the 
London markets, that the insects literally covered the plants 
this season, in the manner described by Mr. Smee. We ob- 
served in the Norwich Mercury, another account of the flight of 
aphides at that place ; and we have heard these great flights 
described by other persons. When they saw them, they knew 
not the cause, but now they are in a condition to recognise 
the importance of their appearance. 

Of the universality of the appearance of the aphides we have 
made extensive inquiries among practical men, and hear of their 
having been noticed in Staffordshire, Wales, country round Lon- 
don, Norfolk, Sussex, Essex, Kent, Yorkshire, and many other 
districts. 

The author finds that the destroyer -is unfortunately not con- 
fined to the potato plant, and he details a long list of plants 
which are affected in a similar manner. In fact, his strong 
argument consists in showing that the insect lives upon various 
plants, and kills whatever it attacks :—- 


** (299.) The manner in which the turnip dies is quite similar to 
that in the case of the potato; a portion of the leaf may go,—a por- 
tion of the stalk supplying nourishment to the plant may die,—or, 
lastly, the root or whole plant may perish. 

** (300.) If the bulb is fully formed, and the insects continue 
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to prey upon the leaf, the collar of the turnip,—that is, the joining 
point of the leaves and the root, begins at last to rot, and after the 
lapse of a short time, if the leaves are held in the hand and very 
slightly pulled, they will completely separate from the bulb. 

** (318.) From the above account of the turnip disease, we see in 
the first place that the white turnip is visited with a malady identi- 
cal in every respect in character with that of the potato: the leaf 
dies, the stalk dies, the root dies, and the two phenomena of gan- 
grene, the dry and wet, are shown. In the second place, the same 
insect is found upon the plant previously to this change taking 
place ; and, lastly, the disease appears at those parts of the plant 
which the creature punctures. Our argument is therefore cumula- 
tive, for two plants are attacked by the same insect, and this attack 
eventuates in the same disease.” 


The writer of this article finds, upon inquiry amongst his 
friends, that scarcely any winter spinach is left from the at- 
tacks of this creature :— 


** (329.) The carrot is a useful and important vegetable, which we 
employ for our nourishment, as well as for the food of cattle. It 
however is attacked by the vastator, and rots under its influence. 

** (335.) Their effect upon the nigrum and dulcamara, when in a 
wild and natural state, is to destroy each leaf separately, and in this 
way gradually to kill the plant. Upon some large luxuriant speci- 
mens, which were growing on a dunghill, the insect was very abun- 
dant, and I found the roots gangrenous and ulcerated just below the 
ground, showing a similar character to that evinced by the potato. 

** (345.) The large and vigorous leaf of the horse-radish might be 
supposed to be secure from injury from so small and seemingly in- 
significant an animal; yet the largest of its leaves will be totally 
destroyed by the insect’s agency, and the plant will show a tendency 
to rot at the junction of the stem with the root. In this plant 
the disease appears in its early stage as minute points of discolour- 
ation, which are observable at the places where the creature feeds, 
and which enlarge and spread, until ultimately the entire leaf be- 


comes infected.” 


The writer, upon inquiry of his green-grocer, finds that the 
horse-radish is coming to London market much diseased, and 
he has seen many specimens where the decay is taking the 
course of the spiral vessels under the bark. 

Besides these plants, the author notes its ravages upon nume- 
rous others, for which we have unfortunately no space, and for 
which we refer our readers to his book, except that we must call 
attention to its living upon the Indian corn and wheat. 


** (347.) The aphis may also be occasionally found upon the Indian 
corn. I had it sparingly in the larva state upon some of the plants 
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growing in my garden at Finsbury Circus; and at the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society I discovered it in the winged state upon the 
same vegetable in great abundance, but could not detect any larve. 

‘* (348.) In several instances I have found the creature upon wheat 
plants which were growing in or near a potato field; but I have 
nevertheless some doubts whether it can entirely live and thrive 
upon it. 

Me (350.) I procured two or three plants of wheat which had sprouted 
again after having been cut down with the sickle, and upon the green 
stalks of these I placed specimens of the vastator, which there lived 
and throve very well, and propagated their species. Since writing 
the above paragraphs, I have had even further evidence of this insect 
preying upon the wheat.” 

Our author with a view to render his argument invincible, 
fortifies himself by recording the attacks of other aphides, which 
produce a similar injury on the plants they attack, and describes 
the injuries inflicted by the rose, pea, larch, couch grass, aphis 
lanigera, and even by many other species. 

He also deems it worthy of his notice to consider other in- 
stances where insects have appeared in an unnatural abundance, 
and he quotes many curious cases which prove that the present 
instance is no new fact in Natural History. 


“* (387.) The earliest account of an excessive increase of particular 
insects is to be found in the eighth chapter of Exodus, where it is 
recorded that the Egyptians were plagued with an immense multipli- 
cation of lice. We find also, in the same chapter, that the land was 
corrupted by reason of the swarm of flies. In the book of Joel is 
contained a beautiful and highly poetical description of the effect of 
this excessive increase of insects: ‘ For a nation has come up upon 
my land, strong and without number ;’ and ‘the field is wasted, the 
land mourneth ; for the corn is wasted, the new wine is dried up, 
and the oil languisheth.’ In the second chapter of the same book, 
verse 1 to 1], we meet with a most appalling description of another 
insect plague, where the insects are spoken of as ‘the army of the 
Almighty, strong to execute his word.’ In the tenth chapter of 
- Exodus we find it recorded that a numerous swarm of locusts 
‘covered the face of the whole earth, so that the land was darkened ; 
and they did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees 
which the hail had left.’ 

“(389.) In 1785 many provinces of France were so ravaged by 
the larva or grub of the cockchafer, that a premium was offered for 
the best means of destroying them: and some time ago eighty bushels 
of the beetle were collected by a farmer near Norwich. I remember 
also this pest visiting the Circus some years ago, and threatening te 
destroy every plant and every blade of grass there existing. 

*“*(390.) In 1688 the cockchafers themselves filled the hedges and 
trees in part of the county of Galway in such infinite numbers, that 
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they were seen clinging to each other in clusters, like bees when they 
swarm. When on the wing they darkened the air, and produced a 
sound like that of distant drums, When they were feeding, the noise 
of their jaws might be mistaken for the sawing of timber; and in a 
short time the leaves of all the trees for many miles round were so 
totally destroyed by them, that at midsummer the country wore the 
aspect of the depth of winter. 

**(394.) One of the greatest occasional pests in the form of an in- 
sect is the locust. Orosius stated, that in the year of the world 
3800, Africa was infested with such infinite myriads of these animals, 
that, having devoured every green thing, and afterwards flown off to 
sea, they were drowned; and being cast up on the shore by the tide, 
they rotted, and emitted a stench greater than could have been pro- 
duced by the carcases of 100,000 men. St, Augustine also mentions 
a plague ‘ to have arisen in that country from the same cause, which 
destroyed no less than 800,000 persons in the kingdom of Masinissa 
alone, and many more in the territories bordering upon the sea,’ 

“*(395.) Gilbert White states, that ‘in the sultry season of 1783, 
honey-dews were so frequent as to deface and destroy the beauties of 
my garden. My honeysuckles, which were one week the most sweet 
and lovely objects that eye could behold, became the next the most 
loathsome, being enveloped in a viscous substance, and loaded with 
black aphides, or smother flies.’ 

**(399.) On the Ist of August, about half an hour after three in 
the afternoon, the people of Selborne were surprised by a shower of 
aphides, which fell in these parts. They who were walking the 
streets at that time, found themselves covered with these insects, which 
settled also on the trees and gardens, and blackened all the vegetables 
where they alighted. These armies, no doubt, were then in a stat: 
of emigration and shifting their quarters, and might perhaps come 
from the great hop plantations in Kent or Sussex, the wind being 
that day north, They were observed at the same time at Farnham, 
and all along the vale at Alton.” 

Aphides are kept naturally within bounds by ladybirds, larva 
of the gauze-wing parasitic hymenopteri, earwigs, some species 
of acari, spiders, and soft-bill birds. Speaking of ladybirds, he 
states that 

**(417.) There is no doubt, that if we could breed these creatures 
by millions, we could annihilate the aphis; but the vastator is such 
a sad rover, that I suspect it often escapes the beetle. The larva of 
the beetle is more destructive to these insects than the beetle itself.” 


In explaining the theory and future prospects of the disease, 
he says,— 
~ ‘(439.) The animal lives on the juices of the plant, which it ex- 
tracts by means of the apparatus which it inserts into the cuticle of 
the leaf. This removal of one portion of the sap destroys its proper 
qualities ; it can no longer return the material for the starch or cel- 
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lular tissue essential to the growth of the plant. When the growth 
of the plant is arrested, the natural vital actions are impaired, and 
other actions, as those of putrefaction, or inorganic changes, take 
place; the plant ceases to live in different parts, and decomposition 
ensues, 

‘**(458.) Moreover, the insect is still on the increase ; it was more 
abundant this year than the year before; and judging by its effects, 
still more numerous than the year previous t> that. We know it 
only in its progressive character, and we might even possibly have 
it ten times more numerous next year, and it might destroy to a ten- 
fold greater extent our usual sources of food. Shouid this nation of 
destroyers appear next year much earlier than it has heretofore, it 
may produce the most disastrous results by killing all the most ser- 
viceable kinds of human food. ‘ 

‘*(453.) It is possible that they may continue for some time longer, 
and that next year they may destroy not only the various vegetables 
which have hitherto been their prey, but may even annihilate the 
wheat,” 


We have now found abundant cause for the potato malady in 
the clear unvarnished account presented to us by our present 
author. Before we can attempt to prevent the cause from again 
acting, we must be thoroughly acquainted with all the pheno- 
mena of the disease, and our author has elaborately considered 
the remedies against the cause, contagion, propagation, and con- 
sequences of the malady :— ~ 


‘“*(461.) The absolute destruction of the aphis by human ‘means 
is doubtless an impossibility, and the only means which we could 
adopt, would be to destroy the insect the moment it appeared upon 
the potato plant. This simple remedy is however exceedingly diffi- 
cult to apply, even when we wish to protect a single plant, I had 
an infested plant in a pot at Finsbury Circus, and though I frequently 
tried to eradicate the insect, yet there was continually some one or 
other left; for these little rascals crawl into chinks and crannies, from 
which they come forth at their convenience, and rapidly multiply. 

“‘(478.) The best means of destroying the cause is to pick off the 
. insect when we desire to protect a single plant; to pull off affected 
leaves, or to sprinkle them with quicklime, when we wish to protect 
a number of plants. We should endeavour to get our produce ripe 
at an early period by using early kinds, and by planting early, perhaps 
even in autumn, We should protect lady-birds, ichneumons, and 
soft-billed birds; and we may try the effects of ducks to gobble up 
the parasites. ; 

“* (481.) Every wise farmer would isolate the crops which are 
liable to be affected by the malady. He would not plant turnips, 
potatoes, beet-roots, and carrots in the same, or even in contiguous 
fields, but would distribute them over his farm as widely as circum- 
stances will allow. The very worst case of the malady I ever saw 
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was in a very small field, where potatoes, beet-roots, and turnips 
were planted together. In this case the insects on the beets existed 


in countless legions. 

** A diseased plant may possibly be rendered less liable in future 
to the disease, by causing it for some time to revert as much as pos- 
sible to the wild state, which is to be effected by growing it in dry 
places from a shoot or cutting of the stem, or small piece of sound 
potato, by applying to it but little manure, plenty of light, and se- 
lecting a very sandy or peaty soil and warm situation, the object 
being to obtain a sufficiency of leaves to develope fibre, and to re- 
press over-abundant and very rapid growth. 

** Above all things we should take care, as far as possible, that the 
fibre should be deposited in the plant at a period of the year before 
the insect becomes very abundant.”’ 


Of the preservation of the tuber he states,— 


**(499.) Perhaps, however, there is no plan for the preservation of 
the potato at all equal to simply placing it in a cold dry atmosphere; 
and from this we may learn that potatoes should never be kept in 
large masses, whereby they are liable to become heated; for, in fact, 
every thing that favours putrefaction helps the progress of the disease, 
every thing that prevents decomposition retards the action of the 
malady.” 


From our own experience, we should state that, by no treat- 
ment can diseased tubers be preserved. We find that they rot 
either entire or in sections: we notice they decay in dry as well 
as in humid atmospheres. We have observed, that whether 
entire or fragments of sound potatoes were placed in contact 
with the most diseased tubers, that they never contracted the 
disease. 

If we examine the arguments for believing Mr. Smee’s dis- 
covery of the cause of the disease, we find the universal existence 
of this aphis in the potato plant. We apprehend, that this 
alone would be insufficient to prove the aphis produced the mis- 
chief. The strong argument to our mind is the occurrence of 
this aphis on other plants, with the subsequent production of 
a similar disease. If we look at our author’s opinion in this 
way, it appears to us incontrovertible that this aphis is destruc- 
tive to the vitality of the plant, and consequently is competent 
to produce the disease. ‘The argument is certainly strengthened 
by the analogy of the ravages of other aphides, especially the 
remarkable instance which our author has quoted of the de- 
struction of the couch grass by an aphis. 

We have ourselves collected abundant evidences of the univer- 
sality of the cause; and our author must certainly be accused of 
unpardonable negligence in this point. If his work is studied 
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attentively, we shail find, however, that large tracts of country 
have been examined by him; yet, in our opinion, the value 
of the work would have been much enhanced by a chapter 
on this head, which would have rendered the theory conclusive. 
The omission is certainly serious, and is calculated to damage 
the work on its first publication, although we are satisfied, from 
our inquiries, that its universality can be amply proved. We 
cannot divine how Mr. Smee could have neglected to furnish 
this evidence, when he has gone so minutely into all other parts 
of the subject. He has indeed shown the universality of the 
disease; and we can hardly conceive how he omitted to furnish 
evidence of the universality of the vastator. We have supplied 
the author’s deficiency this time; but we caution him not to 
trust to reviewers to supply deficiencies on future occasions. 

The comprehensive manner in which cur author handles the 
subject is not the least important part of our author’s researches; 
for he not only gives the positive cause of the malady, but he 
negatives all other causes which have been assumed by different 
investigators. 

We have thought it advisable to give figures of the vastator, 
as it is impossible for agriculturists to know the insect by mere 
description, On visiting the Polytechnic Institution the other 
day, we were much surprised and delighted to see our old friends, 
or rather old enemies, the destroyers, magnified to an enormous 
size by the hydro-oxygen microscope. Holding an intermediate 
state between the people and the scientific man, this institution 
performs one important function in the state. We congratulate 
the managers upon this interesting addition to their exhibition ; 
and we recommend them to be always equally active in procuring 
important objects, which not only amuse but instruct the people. 

There are many other subjects treated of in this book besides 
those which we have brought before our readers, but we have 
given enough to explain its general contents. It behoves landed 
proprietors at once to investigate the subject, and bring a dis- 
passionate mind to the inquiry; and to allow no petty jealousy, 
no angry feelings to interfere with that calm investigation of the 
subject, which its importance absolutely requires. The question 
indeed of air, fungus, or insects, we regret to see, has already 
given rise to angry, incautious, and intemperate writings. The 
subject by such treatment has every thing to lose, nothing to 
gain: we feel confident that this treatise on the potato plant 
will, from its comprehensive character, eventually decide the 
question; and, to use the language of the author's dedication, 
we trust that it may ultimately lead the nation to employ the 
best and only means for averting the calamity. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Pirate VIII.—Aphis Vastator—The cause of the Potato Disease. 
All the figures are magnified. 


Fig. 1. The ovum immediately after exclusion, showing the two eyes through 
the membrane. 

2. Young aphis. 

3. Full-grown larva, with the antennz in the position it carries them when 
on the march. 

4. Aphis vastator in the pupa state. In this state the antenne are reflexed 
over the back, a position which the insect always takes when feeding. 

5. Claw of the aphis. 

6. Abdominal tubercle. 

7. Rostrum. 

a Sete withdrawn. b The sete projecting. 

c Sete separated into three parts, the two outer of which correspond to the 
jaws of insects, the middle one to the tongue. It is by this apparatus the in- 
sect pierces the cells of the plant, which enables it to suck the juices. 


Prats IX.—Aphis Vastator.—The cause of the Potato Disease. 
All the figures are magnified except the leaflet, 


Fig. 1. Aphis vastator in the winged state. 

2, Under side, with rostrum in situ. 

3. One of the antenne carefully drawn with the camera lucida. 

4. Perfect insect, showing the manner in which it covers its wings in a state 
of repose. 

5. Aphis vastator in which an ichneumon had deposited its eggs, and from 
which the perfect parasite has escaped through the aperture shown in the 
dorsum. 

6. Leaflet (natural size), shewing its appearance when covered by the vas- 
tator. For perspicuity the antenne are all shown projecting in front, whilst in 
reality they are reflexed when the insect is feeding. 
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Art. 1V.—Lives of the Queens of England from the Norman Con- 
quest, with Anecdotes of their Courts, §c. Vol. IX. Mary 
Beatrice of Modena, Queen Consort of James II, §c. By 
Agnes Strickland. London: Colburn. 1846. 


Miss Strickland remarks, and justly, of the heroine of her 
biography and subject of this article, that her life and character 
have received but little attention as yet at the hands of our 
English historians. The wife of an unfortunate and justl 

exiled monarch, whose memory has never been popular wit 

the English people, has never even excited that regretful sym- 
pathy so generally accorded even to Henrietta Maria, and con- 
sequently Mary Beatrice of Modena has naturally shared in 
the disesteem which has thus affected her royal consort’s re- 
putation. Although we cannot think so highly of her powers 
and talents as Miss Strickland does, we have yet no hesi- 
tation in avowing that, in our opinion, injustice has been done 
to this queen. There can be little doubt that her disposi- 
tion was as amiable as her person was beautiful; and that, 
under happier auspices, more especially if she and her royal 
consort had not been attached to that Romish faith which ulti- 
mately caused their downfall, she might have proved a blessing 
to this British realm. Beautiful she was. To this fact all her 
contemporaries bear record, and the existing portraits of her 
yield ample confirmation to their praises. Amiable and affec- 
tionate was her disposition: her constant love of her royal 
consort, through weal and woe, is of itself sufficient to place 
this truth beyond a doubt. Unwearied patience did she display 
in her ministrations by James’s sick couch, in the latter years 
of his life, when the poor king’ was an utter wreck in mind and 
- body, interesting only as a record of the past. Yet then did 
her affection increase ;.then did her tender cares ever more and 
more engross her spirit. Faultless, Mary of Modena was not. 
Some traces of petty pride way discovered in her character, 
more especially in the days of her prosperity. Her religion, too, 
though pure in spirit, and manifesting a sincere desire to please 
God, is deficient (how could it be otherwise ?) in that glowing 
love, that trust, that confidence, which can rarely oi, er be 


granted to a member of the Romish community ; and that for 
this plain reason,—-the Romanist believes indeed that one Lord 
has died for him, but he dares not directly apply His merits and 
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sufferings to his soul, because by post-baptismal sin he has so 
forfeited the state of grace, as only to be susceptible of regain- 
ing it (if at all in this world) through a long series of works and 
penances meritorious or quasi-mediatorial, wrought by himself 
or other mortals for him. Thus he is debarred, as it were, from 
taking to himself the comfort derived by other Christians from 
the contemplation and self-appropriation of our blessed Lord’s 
mediatorial labour. A singular instance of this will be found in 
the letters of Mary of Modena, after her temporal downfall, in 
no one of which, despite the general expression of a deep desire 
for resignation and obedience to the will of God, do we find 
any direct reference to the Saviour of mankind. The cross, in- 
deed, is spoken of incidentally, but nowhere does the banished 
queen and humble Christian venture to declare, that the memory 
of the love, and suffering, and boundless merits of her heavenly 
Lord, yielded her consolation in her adversity. To many of our 
readers this will appear strange. Let them be assured, if so, 
that they do not yet understand the nature of Romanism. 

The queen’s religion, then, was unhappily defective, not from 
any want of a loving disposition in herself, but from the barrier 
of human works and merits reared between man and his Sa- 
viour by Romanism. Hence the habitual state of mind of the 
queen, in exile and adversity, was certainly neither cheerful nor 
thoroughly resigned ; nor, indeed, could it by any possibility be 
so under the circumstances. 

Mary of Modena was witty, and it may be even said, sen- 
sible: yet was she deficient in the higher order of resolution 
and mental courage. At the turning point of James’s disastrous 
career, we do not find her exercising her influences to any good 
or useful purpose. Miss Strickland tells us, indeed, that she 
did once adjure the king to a manifestation of some vigour in 
action: but after this one effort she appears entirely to have 
abandoned what we cannot but consider her line of active duty 
as a faithful consort. Miss Strickland informs us, that with a 
little exertion on her part, the king might very possibly have 
preserved his kingdom; yet she makes no remark on the absence 
of any record of ‘the queen’s endeavours to awaken him to a 
sense of his position, and save him from himself. The truth 
is, that Mary of Modena, at an early age under the domination 
of her priests, though preserving sufficient sense and courage 
for all ordinary occasions, was not equal to a great crisis like 
this, and virtually shrunk from its encounter. After a faint 
show of opposition, we find her leaving her royal husband, and 
flying with her son to France, on the understanding that James 
would soon follow her; which, as Miss Strickland appears to 
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think, is a sufficient excuse for her weakness. Very far are we, 
however, from admitting the validity of this plea. What! at an 
hour when nothing was yet lost, when the Church was yet true 
to the monarch, when, for aught that the queen knew or sus- 
per both army and navy might prove so, she consents to 
eave England at the approach of William of Orange, being 
fortified by the assurance that her husband, who should have 
fought for his crown and country, intended soon to follow her. 
Lamentable instance of weakness! Never can we believe the 
woman who acted such a part as this to have been such a pat- 
tern of female heroism and dignity as Miss Strickland upholds 
her. 

And here, before entering on a more minute examination of 
this undoubtedly classic biography, we must needs devote a few 
words to a subject which has excited much regret amongst 
many readers of our authoress, and is indignantly alluded to 
by herself. Miss Strickland is suspected, then, of a secret ten- 
dency to Romanism ; of a wish to attract artfully the reader’s 
sympathies towards her Popish heroes and heroines, and thereby 
gradually to prepare the youthful mind for the reception of 
Romish doctrine, from the contemplation of so many illustrious 
examples of Romish practice. Now, for our own part, we must 
at once acquit Miss Strickland, and fully, of any such ill design 
as this, albeit we cannot greatly wonder at the insinuation, and 
are constrained to confess the existence of some apparent 
grounds for such suspicion. 

The so-called “ Bloody Mary” has ever been the object of 
aversion to the English people. Whether the naturally inno- 
cent victim of her creed, or a reproach to that very Romanism 
she professed, she was at least the instrument of unrelenting, 
cold-blooded, heartless bigotry. Rightly or wrongly, Miss 
Strickland has endeavoured to excite our sympathies for this 
queen. Elizabeth of England has ever been dear to English 
hearts, as the champion of Protestantism, and the defender of 


_ the reformed faith throughout the world. Victim in some in- 


stances to the iron necessities of her age, she was yet one of the 
most glorious of women. Animated by the true spirit of self- 
sacrifice, she again and again resigned her own happiness for 
the weal of the English people. On some future and not far 
distant day, we may enter at length upon the task of refuting 
her enemies’ calumnies. For our present purpose it will suffice 
us to observe, that Miss Strickland adopts the worst possible 
view of all her motives, thoughts, words, and actions, and even 
relates those annals of her dying hours which, in Sharon Tur- 
ner and other unprejudiced historians excite our keenest sym- 
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pathies, after the fashion of a Lingard; placing the penitence 
of a Christian in the light of all but hopeless remorse. Again, 
Mary of Scotland, whose virtues and vices are so peculiarly 
Romish in their very essence, is an especial favourite with our 
authoress, who dwells on the lighter and fairer traits only of 
her character. Once more, Queen Henrietta Maria, the Romish 
wife of the Church’s royal martyr, who might indeed be justly 
called his evil star, is painted, in our opinion, far too favourably 
by Miss Strickland, and her life is reported with but little allu- 
sion to the unhappy influence she invariably exercised over her 
royal lord. 

Here, again, in the instance of Mary of Modena, we find the 
old leaven at work. Denunciations of Romanism are indeed 
not wanting; but it is not the less obvious that all our au- 
thoress’ historical sympathies are with the Romish cause and 
Romish party. Whence, then, arises this tendency in the mind 
of one whe professes to be, and, as we think, really feels herself, 
a member of the Church of England? The riddle is easily read, 
when we once know that Miss Strickland’s ancestors, in the 
times she illustrates, were active agents of the Romish cause ; 
that all her family records and honours are inseparably entwined 
with these Romish memories, and that she cannot, in fine, take 
the anti-Romish position, without opposing all the predilections 
of childhood, and abjuring a praiseworthy affection for her fore- 
fathers. In this particular instance of Mary of Modena, the 
Stricklands appear to have been especially attached to that 
regal lady, and to have shared all her fortunes both in weal and 
woe. Thus have family traditions of her goodness and holiness 
been handed down from generation to generation. They form, 
perhaps, some of the earliest reminiscences of Miss Strickland’s 
nursery years. Can we wonder that they should be firmly ad- 
hered to in after life? 

Having now accounted for this unfortunate, and, in our opi- 
nion, undeniable bias, we pass to the consideration of this spe- 
cial biography (not yet quite completed) of “‘ Mary of Modena,” 
forming the ninth volume of “ The Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land.” This biography, like those which preceded it, is charac- 
terized by a peculiar charm, an easy grace observable in all Miss 
Strickland’s historic or biographic records. The narrative is 
smooth and flowing, broken by few general reflections, but inva- 
riably inspiring interest and sympathy, The anecdotes intro- 
duced are well chosen and well told. The general effect pro- 
duced on the reader’s mind is of a highly satisfactory and most 
pleasing order. We seem to be gathering, all along, the bright- 
est flowers which grow by the borders of history’s somewhat 
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dry and barren high road. All the traits of personal character, 
the pleasant speeches, the kindly deeds recorded, though not 
precisely pertaining to what is generally considered history’s 
province, yet have a real and enduring value in themselves, 
above that of mere historic facts, as such. They give us an 
insight into the world of thought and motive, ever far more inte- 
resting than that of mere outward action: they let us, as it 
were, behind the curtain. We see our kings and queens in dis- 
habille, and recognise the human hopes and fears concealed be- 
neath the ermine of state. An allowance once made for the 
historic predilections of our authoress, we cannot have a better 
guide to the real internal history of the times she illustrates 
than Miss Strickland. Sometimes, indeed, as in the case of 
Elizabeth, her predilection or prejudice leads her very far astray ; 
but even then she is too truthful not to furnish, to the reflecting 
mind at least, an antidote to her own errors of judgment, in the 

lain facts, with a directly contrary bearing, which she still 
feels it her duty and makes it her business to narrate. 

But, without further preamble, let us enter upon the more im- 
mediate subject-matter of this article, and follow our authoress 
in her narrative of her present royal heroine’s life and actions. 
She was the daughter of Alphonso d’Esté, Duke of Modena, 
and so a descendant of that illustrious line, one of whose ear- 
liest founders in an age of Christian apostacy and corruption, 
when the best and worthiest had fled to the desert and the her- 
mitage, averted for a time the deluge of barbarian darkness 
which false asceticism had brought upon the world, and vindi- 
cated the ancient glories of Italy. Of her education, her mo- 
ther’s sternness, and her brother’s love, we need say little. 
Attention, however, must be called to the fact, that Mary Bea- 
trice was chiefly educated in an ascetic institute,—a convent, 
and thus imbibed, at an early age, a special regard and admira- 
tion for the conventual life, which she indeed ardently desired 
for herself, And happy, despite her virtues and her beauty, 
might it have been for the House of Stewart, if she had indeed 


' never emerged from that ascetic obscurity which she coveted. 


The Princess of Wirtemberg, who ‘was so nearly selected as 
James’s consort in her stead, appears, from what we know of 
her, to have possessed a firmer character, and a less ascetic dis- 
pose Perhaps the virtues of a Kenn and a Sancroft might 
ave produced a greater effect upon her less prejudiced nature ; 
might have even won her, and eventually through her, her hus- 
band, to the communion of the Apostolic Church of England. 
We need not follow James’s ambassador, or rather suitor ple- 
nipotentiary, the Earl of Peterborough, in his visits to the 
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various courts of Europe, in search of a consort worthy of the 
royal duke. These are narrated with much grace and naiveté 
by Miss Strickland, and to her pages we direct the curious 
reader. After great difficulties, arising from the princess’s de- 
cidedly ascetic tendencies, and strong aversion to a matrimonial 
connexion, the marriage ceremony was at last performed by 
proxy, the old earl answering for the Duke of York, and the 
youthful and lovely bride was brought in triumph to our Eng- 
lish shores. Thus does the Earl of Peterborough describe her 


beauty :— 

“The Princess Mary of Esté appeared to be, at this time, about 
fourteen years of age; she was tall and admirably shaped ; her com- 
plexion was of the last degree of fairness; her hair black as jet,—so 
were her eyebrows and her eyes; but the latter so full of light and 
sweetness, as they did dazzle and charm too. There seemed given 
unto them by nature sovereign power—power to kill and power to 
save; and in the whole turn of her face, which was of the most 
graceful oval, there were all the features, all the beauty, and all that 
could be great or charming in any human creature.” 


On her arrival in England, her beauty excited universal ad- 
miration. The Duke of York met her at her landing-place, and 
was at once delighted with her. The people generally, despite 
their horror of a Popish princess, and probably future Popish 
queen, were dazzled and enchanted. As for the poets, they 
were all in raptures. The aged Waller, though on the verge of 
seventy, wrote the following complimentary lines in her copy of 


Tasso :— 
“Tasso knew how the fairer sex to grace, 
But in no one durst all perfection place ; 
In her alone that owns this book is seen 
Clorinda’s spirit, and her lofty mien, 
Sophronia’s piety, Erminia’s truth, 
Armida’s charms—her beauty and her youth. 
Our princess here, as in a glass, doth dress 
Her well-taught mind, and every grace express,— 
More to our wonder than Rinaldo fought : 
The hero’s race excels the poet’s thought.” 


That is, Mary Beatrice, descendant and representative of the 
hero Rinaldo of Esté, exceeds the virtues attributed by Tasso to 
her ancestor. More elegantly still Waller wrote, not long after- 
wards, in a volume of his own amatory poems, presented to 


Mary Beatrice,— 


‘Thus we writ then; your brighter eyes inspire 
A nobler flame, and raise our genius higher ; 
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While we your wit and early knowledge fear, 
To our productions we become severe. 

Your matchless beauty gives our fancy wing,— 
Your judginent makes us careful how we sing: 
Lines not composed, as heretofore, in haste, 
Polished like marble, shall like marble last ; 
And make you through as many ages shine, 

As Tasso has the heroes of your line. 

Though other names our wary writers use, 

You are the subject of the British muse; 
Dilating mischief to yourself unknown, 

Men write and die of wounds they dare not own.” 


The concluding compliment is somewhat redolent of hyper- 
bole and a certain laxity of thought, if not of expression. 
Nevertheless, Waller’s poems are very patterns of morality when 
contrasted with those of his contemporaries. Dryden’s exe- 
crable “State of Innocence,” (lucus a non lucendo,) an abomi- 
nable and odious parody of some of the most beautiful passages 
of “ Paradise Lost,” is alluded to by Miss Strickland as having 
been dedicated to Mary Beatrice, but without any expression of 
moral or literary reprobation. We regret this. dur authoress, 
however, calls our attention justly to the “ bright example of 
feminine propriety and conjugal virtue” afforded by the then 
Duchess of York “in that wanton, licentious court, where volup- 
tuousness stalked unmasked, and gloried in its shame.” “She 
appeared,” says Miss Strickland, with great justice, “like a 
wedded Dian, walking through Paphian bowers, in her calm 

urity.” 

. Wess pass rapidly over these halcyon years of Mary Bea- 
trice’s life, which were however sadly shaded by the death of 
her two first children. Soon afterwards her political troubles 
began. The Duke of York, formerly the idol of the nation, was 
now, as an avowed Papist, both hated and feared: and, despite 
Miss Strickland’s suggestions, we cannot think the people wrong 
in entertaining horror of a Romish monarch, who would be, at 
the same time, the temporal head of the Anglican, National, and 
anti-Romish Chureh.: A strong party accordingly demanded 
the Duke’s exclusion from the succession and his immediate 
banishment. The former measure would have been effected, 
had it not been for the energetic efforts of his royal brother 
Charles the Second, and the votes of the bishops in the House 
of Peers. To these latter, Miss Strickland acknowledges that 
the crown of James II. was strictly due. What a return did he 
make them for this generous loyalty! __ 

The Duke and his lovely consort, however, were sent to Scot- 
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land, as a species of honourable exile, where they were received 
with great demonstrations of affection by all classes, and where 
they seem to have rendered themselves all but universally 
_. At last, they were recalled to London, where the 

eauty and grace of the Duchess again enchanted all hearts. 
Dryden wrote some very elegant lines on this occasion, which 
we would gladly quote at length, did not the want of space 
forbid. Very shortly afterwards she gave birth to another 
princess, which lived, however, only eight weeks. A secret 
cabal was again formed to promote the banishment of James 
and his consort ; but, as Miss Strickland says of these conspi- 
rators, “before their plans were matured, the unexpected death 
of the sovereign placed the rightful heir of the crown in a posi- 
tion to make them tremble.” ‘They were trying to send us 
into banishment again,” says Mar "Beacon ‘just before we 
became king and queen of England.” This event occurred on 
February the 6th, 1685. 

And now it is that the deficiency of the queen in mental re- 
solution, and due influence over her weak and unhappy husband, 
becomes most glaringly manifest. We are told that he was 
under the guidance and direction of Father Petre, his confessor, 
and that he did not think highly of his consort’s political judg- 
ment. Be it so: but why was this? She had lived long enough 
in England to be able to form an opinion as to the policy it was 
desirable to pursue. If her husband, inferior as he was to her, 
and much as he admired and loved her, still slighted her poli- 
tical judgment, must she not have been deficient in real sense 
and mental power? Must not her horizon at least have been 
limited ? Her very love for her husband should have rendered 
her eagle-eyed for the detection of his needs. Miss Strickland 
represents him as prematurely decrepit in mind. Was there not 
the more need, then, for his wife, his faithful counsellor, to cling 
ever closer to his side? Yet did she doso? Do we even find 
that she advised him to good on any occasion? Take the in- 
stance of the barbarities of Judge Jeffrey. Miss Strickland 
says that all the world knew his disposition to be hateful, when 
he was first commissioned with such terrible powers. Why then 
was the queen blind to this fact, which all the world knew? Or 
if not blind, why was she silent? Miss Strickland does not 
endeavour to account for the queen’s neglect of her highest 
duties, whether as queen or consort; and calls on us still to 
believe that Mary Beatrice was one of the most talented and 
sensible women of her age. 

At last, the long expected, and almost despaired of, heir was 
born. The young James Edward came into the world, un- 
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fortunately, at the moment when the king had set the seal 
on all his former bigoted extravagancies by incarcerating in 
the Tower those bishops, seven in number, who had alone se- 
cured his succession to the throne; five of whom afterwards 
forfeited all their earthly possessions through their fidelity 
to him who thus rewarded their loyal zeal. The nation was 
at this time in a ferment of genuine and honest indignation. 
The truly besotted monarch mocked their wrath, and did every 
thing in his power to augment their fears and accelerate his own 
downfall. Not once, in this course of treasonous folly, does he 
appear to have been checked by either counsel or entreaty from 
the queen. She shared his views and no doubt admired all his 
tara But the hour of righteous retribution was at hand. 

yrannic and sternly unjust as he had been in his power, the 
king showed himself equally pusillanimous in danger; and she, 
who had shared in his bigoted folly, was destined also to partake 
in his miserable moral cowardice and weakness. Meantime 
an absurd fiction of the substitution of some other child for the 
supposed dead prince was concocted by the enemies of James. 
We cannot but sympathize with Miss Strickland’s indignation 
at these malicious calumnies, which the Princess Anne appears 
to have most unjustifiably abetted. But the simple truth is, 
that if the king had not rendered himself so utterly detestable 
to the English nation by mingled bigotry, tyranny, and folly, 
such preposterous and infamous fictions could never have gained 
credit for a single moment. Miss Strickland dwells at great 
length, we should almost say unnecessarily, on the authenticity 
of the Prince’s birth, which is at present doubted by nobody. 

Tenderly does she touch the subject, yet even she is compelled 
to condemn James’s moral cowardice and absence of resolution. 
Preparations are made for a Dutch invasion: the king re- 
mains inactive. The Dutch squadron actually starts for the 
English shores: still the gs oe nothing. William of Orange 
positively lands; and now King James at last—issues a decla- 
ration! The record of this, mildly and favourably even as it is 
borne by Miss Strickland, cannot but excite the disgust and 
contempt of the most Romish reader. The truth is, that King 
James, who had been, as Miss Strickland herself informs us, one 
of the noblest and bravest princes of all Christendom, had be- 
come a powerless, will-less, priest-ridden bigot. The discipline 
of the confessional, with other Romish observances, had annihi- 
lated his will. Miss Strickland, from a false liberalism, strives 
to account for this mental decay on the plea of mental and 
bodily exertion at a very early period of life. We can recognise 
nothing in the facts to justify this statement. True it is that 
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James as a boy stood at the battle of Edghill by his father’s 
side ; true it is that he served in the French royalist army 
under Turenne at the age of nineteen. Still we have no records 
of any extraordinary childish exertions on his part, whether 
mental or bodily: and we are constrained to believe that the 
practices of Romanism had no little influence in prematurely 
weakening his mental faculties, and, above all, in annihilating 
his strength of will. 

However this may be, the record of his moral cowardice and 
irresolution is indeed most painful ; but what principally engages 
our attention at present, is the strange inaction of the queen, 
of Mary Beatrice, at such an hour. Miss Strickland, as we 
before observed, does not attempt to explain this. It is indeed 
inexplicable, save as evidence of that weakness of intellect, which 
our authoress will not acknowledge in her favourite heroine. 

At last the king does set out for the army, not however, by 
any means, by the queen’s persuasion. After two or three days 
of hopeless and helpless agitation, his distress of mind brings 
on an attack accompanied by a grievous loss of blood; and now 
he is completely broken down in body and in soul. Agonizing 
fears for the safety of his son beset him day and night; he 
knows not whither to turn, or what to do. Now, in this hour of 
danger and distress, is the queen of any service to him? She 
is in the full possession of her mental faculties, of her bodily 
health. Does she hasten to his side? Does she support, con- 
sole, counsel him? Not awhit. She shares all his fears; she 
is as mentally helpless as himsélf. He returns to her; he urges 
her to fly. She replies, as Miss Strickland tells us virtually, If 
you will promise to follow me, I will fly first: not otherwise. 
“ James assured her that such was his intention, and she made 
no further opposition.” These are Miss Strickland’s own words. 
Do they require any further commentary? By the aid of two 
chivalrous French gentlemen, she effects her flight, secretly and 
under the cover of night: at a time when any woman of sense 
must have seen that she was virtually betraying her husband’s 
dearest interests by yielding to his desire, and defrauding that 
son of his rightful heritage whom she bore with her in her 
flight. Seriously, to ask us to admire the sense and courage of 
such a woman, is preposterous. Amiable she may have been, 
and no doubt was; but, alas! deficient, as we have already ob- 
served, in all the more peculiar queenly virtues. 

We will not dwell on the scene of wretched imbecility pre- 
sented by her husband’s conduct after her departure. He 
endeavours to fly, is stopped on his way and captured; then re- 
cognised as king, and immediately treated with all the honours 
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due to royalty. He returns again to London, where he is re- 
ceived with every demonstration of popular loyalty. Thousands 
and tens of thousands are ready to live and die in his behalf: 
they only ask to be led against the foe. Meantime, William 
of Orange and his Dutch army, with few English adherents 
of any note,—few indeed of any class whatever,—are advancing 
slowly unopposed. What does James? He goes to sleep in 
Whitehall. Yes, on the very evening when the Dutch regi- 
ments defile through the park and approach the palace, the 
king has gone to rest at an early hour. William very aes 
sends him his orders to leave London, and retire to Ham House. 
James makes no further objection, than that this is “a very ill 
winter-house, being damp and unfurnished ;” and Miss Strick- 
land is actually indignant that this truly comic remonstrance 
should be treated with contempt. Finally, he departs next 
morning in compliance with William’s desire, and goes to Ro- 
chester, where he is allowed to remain for three days in all pos- 
sible freedom, being too much despised to be feared. Even 
here, Bishop Turner of Ely, Dundee, and his other adherents, 
entreat him to erect the royal standard. Of course their en- 
treaties are vain. King William, as we may now properly call 
him, only wished the unhappy victim of bigotry to depart from 
England. For this purpose the house was left unguarded, and 
so the miserable James walked quietly out with his followers 
at a back-door and got into a boat, in which he was rowed to 
Sheerness. Here he found a vessel that bore him across the 
seas, and landed him safely in France. 

Meantime, his consort with his child had been received most 
royally by Louis the Fourteenth, who nowhere appears to such 
advantage in the pages of history as in his kindly treatment of 
the illustrious exiles. Miss Strickland tells most admirably the 
tale of this painful meeting between the great Louis and the un- 
fortunate Mary Beatrice. Nothing could exceed the former’s 
delicacy of feeling and deportment. On the arrival of King 
James himself, a similar demonstration of det bi brotherly affec- 
tion was made by “le Grand Monarque” to his distressed kins- 
man, which excited the admiring sympathy of Europe. Our 
readers will pardon us, no doubt, if we pause here, to yield them 
a sample of Miss Strickland’s pure and simple style in her de- 
scription of these royal meetings. The subject, too, must needs 
be interesting to all :— 

‘*<In the afternoon of December 28th, Mary Beatrice drew near St. 
Germains. Louis XIV. came in state to meet and welcome her, with 


his son the dauphin, his brother Monsieur, ‘all the princes of the 
blood, and the officers of his household; his cavalcade consisted of 
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a hundred coaches and six. He awaited the approach of his fair and 
royal guest at Chalon, a picturesque village on the banks of the 
Seine, below the heights of St. Germain-en-Laye. As soon as her 
majesty’s cortége drew near, Louis, with his son and brother, de- 
scended from his coach and advanced to greet her, supposing that 
she had been in the first carriage, which he had sent his officers to 
stop. That carriage, however, only contained the Prince of Wales, 
his sub-governess Lady Strickland, and his nurses. They all alighted 
out of respect to the most Christian king, who took the infant prince 
in his arms, kissed and tenderly embraced him, and made the un- 
conscious babe a gracious speech, promising to protect and cherish 
him. Louis is said to have been struck with the beauty of the royal 
infant, on whom he lavished more caresses than he had ever been 
known to bestow on any child of his own. The queen had, in the 
mean time, alighted from her coach, and was advancing towards his 
majesty. Louis hastened to meet and salute her. She made the 
most graceful acknowledgments for his sympathy and kindness, both 
for herself and in the name of the king her husband. Louis replied, 
‘that it was a melancholy service he had rendered her on this oc- 
casion ; but that he hoped it would be in his power to be more useful 
soon.” He presented the dauphin and Monsieur to her in due form, 
then led her to his own coach, where he placed her at his right hand. 
The dauphin and Monsieur sat opposite to their majesties. ‘ The 
queen,’ says Dangeau, ‘had with her the Marchioness of Powis, and 
the Signora Anna Vittoria Montecuculi, an Italian, whom she loves 
very much.’ And thus in regal pomp was the exiled queen of Eng- 
jand conducted by Louis XIV. to the palace of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
which was henceforth to be her home. Cheered by the courteous 
and delicate attention with which-she was treated by the sovereign 
of France, and anticipating a happy reunion with her beloved con- 
sort, Mary Beatrice smiled through her tears, and chatted alternately 
with the king, the dauphin, and Monsieur, as they slowly ascended 
the lofty hill on which the royal chateau of St. Germain is seated. 
She always called Louis ‘Sire,’ though the late queen, his wife, and 
the dauphiness only addressed him as ‘ Monsieur.’ When they 
alighted in the inner court of the palace, Louis, after placing every 
thing there at her command, led her by the hand to the apartments 
appropriated to the use of the Prince of Wales, which were those of 
the children of France. This nursery suite had been newly fitted up 
for the Prince of Wales. Here the king took leave of her majesty. 
She offered to attend him to the head of the stairs, but he would by 
no means permit it. Monsieur and Madame Montechevereul, the 
state-keepers of the palace, were there to do the honours of the house- 
hold to the royal guest, who was treated and served in all respects as 
a queen. Her apartments were sumptuously furnished ; nothing had 
been omitted that could be of use or comfort to her; the most ex- 
quisite taste and munificence had been displayed in the arrangement 
of her dressing-room, and especially her table. Among the splendid 
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toilet-service that courted her acceptance, Mary Beatrice saw a pecu- 
liarly elegant casket, of which Tourolle, the king’s upholsterer, pre- 
sented her with the key. This casket contained 6000 louis-d’ors,— 
a delicate method devised by the generous monarch of France for 
relieving her pecuniary embarrassments. Mary Beatrice, however, 
did not discover the gold till the next morning ; for notwithstanding 
the significant looks and gestures with which Tourolle presented 
the key of this important casket, her heart was too full to permit 
her to bestow a single thought upon it that night. King James 
had sent his son, Berwick, express, to earn her future favour, 
by bringing the intelligence that he was to sleep at Breteuil, and 
would arrive at St. Germains towards the close of the following 
day. Mary Beatrice wept and laughed alternately with hysterical 
emotion at these tidings. The next morning, Louis and the dauphin 
sent to make formal inquiries after the health of the royal traveller 
and her son. Overcome by ali she had gone through, she was com- 
pelled to keep her chamber, At six in the evening, the king of 
France, with the dauphin, Monsieur, and the Duc de Chartres, came 
to pay her majesty a visit; she was in bed, but admitted these 
distinguished guests. Louis came and seated himself on her bolster, 
the dauphin stood near him, without any ceremony, chatting in the 
friendly and affectionate manner which their near relationship to the 
king, her husband, warranted. The chamber was full of French 
courtiers, who had followed their sovereign. In the course of half 
an hour, Louis was informed that the king of England was entering 
the chateau, on which he left the queen, and hastened to greet and 
welcome his unfortunate cousin. They met in the hall of guards ; 
James entered at one door, as Louis advanced to meet him by the 
other. James approached with a slow and faltering step, and over- 
powered with his grateful sense of the generous and friendly manner 
in which his queen and son had been received, bowed so low that it 
was supposed he would have thrown himself at the feet of his royal 
kinsman, if Louis had not prevented it by taking him in his arms, 
and embracing him most cordially three or four times. They con- 
versed in a low voice apart for about a quarter of an hour. Then 
Louis presented the dauphin, Monsieur, and the Cardinal de Benzi 
to his majesty, and after this ceremonial conducted him to the apart- 
ment of the queen, to whom he playfully presented him, with these 
words, ‘ Madame, I bring you a gentleman of your acquaintance, 
whom you will be very glad to see.’ Mary Beatrice uttered a cry of 
joy, and melted into tears ; and James astonished the French courtiers 
by clasping her to his bosom with passionate demonstrations of affec- 
tion before everybody. ‘The king of England,’ says one of the 
eye-witnesses of this touching scene, ‘ closely embraced the queen, 
his spouse, in the presence of the whole world.’ Forgetting every 
restraint in the transport of beholding that fair and faithful partner 
of his life once more, after all their perils‘and sufferings, James 
remained long enfolded in the arms of his weeping queen.” 
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We must conclude our long extract here, though much 
remains which is well calculated to interest our readers, but 
we have already engrossed too much space by the ceremo- 
nies of courtly munificence. We dwell, however, with much 
pleasure, we confess it, on this part of our subject. The follies 
and errors of King James and his consort are alike forgotten 
here, whilst we contemplate only their misfortunes ; while that 
“‘orand monarque,’ whose name is otherwise connected with 
so much of futile pomp and ill-disguised licentiousness, pre- 
sents himself in a truly royal aspect to our eyes, and almost 
justifies the extravagant admiration of his contemporaries. 

To resume the thread of our narrative, James and his consort 
now dwelt for some time in peace and comfort in the palace of 
St. Germains. King James was considered a somewhat dull 
man. The queen’s ready wit, on the contrary, was universally 
admired. Meantime, in England the church party, the only 


steady royalists, made a sturdy resistance to the claims of + 


William. At last, when these were definitively established, 
though but by a small majority, eight bishops, including five 
of those committed by James to the Tower, forfeited their 
temporal all, through their refusal to acknowledge their new 
sovereign. About a third of the clergy followed their example, 
and in many instances carried entire parishes with them in the 
movement ; a most remarkable instance of the loyal spirit of the 
Anglican church. 

In Ireland the Stewart party was especially strong, and 
accordingly thither James betook himself in February, 1689, 
in the hope of effecting a counter-revolution. We need not 
say, that owing to the valorous fortitude of the Protestant 
portion of the Irish people, and the military judgment of King 
William, this effort proved fruitless, nor need we accompany 
James in the course of his disastrous undertaking. His queen 
was engaged, in the interval, in devout prayers for his success, 
which, fortunately for England and England’s church, were 
not destined to attain their goal. Her patience and gentleness 
excited the marked praises of Louis. “ She was always a 
queen in her prosperity,” said he; “ but in her adversity she 
is an angel.” Mary Beatrice now exerted herself even in her 
husband’s behalf, and raised money to assist him in the war. 
She was, indeed, only incapable of meeting extraordinary oc- 
casions. Under more favourable auspices, she could display 
some truly regal qualities. At last, the loss of the battle of the 
Boyne put a period, for the present, to her own and her hus- 
band’s hopes. It is curious to observe, that although this 
battle was fought on the Ist of July, the queen, writing on the 
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20th in Paris, was not yet aware that any fight had taken 
place. What an illustration does this afford of the slowness of 
transport and communication only 150 years ago. On James’s 
return, the queen received him with, if possible, increased 
affection. His misfortunes only rendered him more and more 
dear to her. He had the satisfaction of finding his son, whom 
he had left an infant, “a fine strong boy, full of health, life, and 
joy, able to run about anywhere, and to greet him by the name 
of father.” Still, neither King James nor his wife despaired of 
the ultimate success of their endeavours. Their partisans in 
England still remained firmly attached to their cause, and 
Dryden composed about this time his famous Jacobite pas- 
toral, which achieved an immense popularity amongst the 
high Tories of that day :-— 

‘“‘ A choir of bright beauties in spring did appear, 

To choose a May lady to govern the year ; : 

All the nymphs were in white, and the shepherds in green, 

The garland was given, and Phillis was queen ; 

But Phillis refused it, and sighing did say, 

‘ I'll not wear a garland while James is away.’ 


While James and fair Mary are fled from our shore, 
The Graces are banished, and Love is no more ; 
The soft god of pleasure in sadness retires, 

He has broken his bow, and extinguished his fires, 
And vows that himself and his mother will mourn, 
Till James and fair Mary in triumph return. 


Forbear your addresses, and court us no more, 

For we will perform what our deity swore ; 

But if you dare think of deserving our charms, 

Away with your sheep-hooks, and take to your arms : 
Then laurels and myrtles your brows shall adorn, 
When James and his son and fair Mary return.” 


There is something very pleasing in this old political pas- 
toral, and we can easily conceive the enthusiasm it may have 
excited amongst our forefathers. Fortunately, however, its 
anticipations were never destined. to be realized. Another 
effort was made, but vainly, for a landing in England. James 
himself witnessed from the shore the encounter of the rival 
fleets. It was on this occasion that his English heart dis- 
pares itself,—and the fact should ever be remembered to his 

onour. Whilst witnessing the destruction of his latest hope, 
the virtual consummation of his ruin, forgetting self and self- 
interest, when he saw the British seamen, from the boats, 
scrambling up the lofty sides of the French vessels, he ex- 
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claimed, in a transport of national and professional enthusiasm, 
“ My brave English! My brave English!” The thought and 
speech were worthy of the royal martyr’s son. However, 
the battle was lost, the French fleet virtually destroyed ; and 
despite this momentary enthusiasm, acutely did the unfortunate 
monarch feel this crushing blow. For weeks he lingered at 
La Hogue, as if morally and mentally paralysed. Meantime, 
a daughter was brought into the world by the deserted queen, 
who deeply felt her husband’s needless absence. However, 
when he did come at last, his little daughter was received 
by him as a healing boon from heaven. He styled her “ his 
comforter,” and said, “ he had now one daughter who had 
never sinned against him.” A period of comparative happiness 
for the unfortunate exiles ensued. The king declared that 
he had now first learned to estimate rightly his royal consort’s 
virtues. Meantime, the Jacobites in England still hoped and 
hoped on, and sang seditious drinking songs, for the most part 
rather spirited than poetical. One of them concluded thus, in 
allusion to William’s absence in Flanders, his native country, 
and to James’s exile :— 


‘* To our monarch’s return once more we'll advance ; 
We've a king that’s in Flanders, another in France. 
Then about with the health, Let him come, let him come, then! 
Send the one into England,—and both are at home then!” 


One more effort was made by the banished monarch in 1696; 
but the fleet of French transports, which was to carry over 
his forces and himself, was shattered by a violent storm, and 
the enterprise proved altogether unsuccessful. From this time 
forward all active measures of aggression were abandoned by 
James and his friends. His queen at last became apparently 
convinced that Heaven was opposed to their return to the 
throne of England. The infirmities, mental and bodily, of King 
James were henceforth ever on the increase, and so indeed, in 
the same ratio, was the watchful tenderness of Mary Beatrice. 
She was the kindest of nurses to the old and fast-failing ascetic, 
the most faithful and the most loving of wives. Somewhat more 
cheerfuluess we would indeed gladly recognise in her tone and 
deportment ; something above and beyond mere patient resig- 
nation. But this, as has been already observed, we have no right 
to look for in the pious but Roman Catholic Mary Beatrice. 
She bears her sufferings and woes as the appointed means of at- 
taining pardon for her sins: in no instance does she appear to 
rejoice in them, as enabling her to display a loving trust and 
confidence in earth’s Redeemer. The closing scene of her con- 
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sort’s changeful life was nigh. Stricken by premature palsy, 
life-weary and heart-withered, the unfortunate monarch gladly 
sunk to rest. Few scenes in history can be more deeply inte- 
resting than that so beautifully recorded by Miss Strickland, 
of James’s parting conference on his death-bed with King Louis. 
Louis there vowed to recognise his son as the successor to his 
father’s rights, and James then declared himself ready to depart 
in peace. Nothing, however, could exceed the poignancy of his 
royal consort’s grief: night and day did she watch by his side, 
till her excessive mental suffering distressed the royal patient. 
The confessors then urged her retirement from the chamber, 
though against the king’s wishes, who invariably asked for her, 
whenever he awoke from slumber. In the mean time she was 
ever close to him, watching though unseen his every movement, 
and performing all the duties of a faithful consort. When he 
at last expired, her anguish was unutterable. Thenceforth she 
lived but for her children; and when she herself departed this 
life, after some years of tender solicitude and anxious maternal 
care, she left behind her the memory of a Christian saint, so 
humbly and yet so royally did she perform her Christian duties. 
This was not the spirit of triumphant love, but rather that of 
penitential obedience. Still, according to the light bestowed on 
her, did she seek to work the will of God, and we question not 
that she has reaped the guerdon of her virtuous endeavours. De- 
ficient she indeed was in force and courage: in adversity she 
could console her husband, but she could not guide him in the 
hour of danger. Still, let us not blame her for this, for all gifts 
cannot be bestowed on one and the same persoa. Beautiful, 
witty, amiable, affectionate, pious, Mary of Modena deserves to 
be held in everlasting remembrance. Her merits were those of 
her native character and disposition. Her weaknesses, for the 
more part, resulted from her faith, and the disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances to which she was exposed. Miss Strickland’s bio- 
graphy, although a little too favourable, yields on the whole an 
accurate impression of this royal lady’s life and character. Many 
of her enemies’ calumnies are therein satisfactorily refuted ; nor 
can the sternest anti-Romanist, after an a examination 
of the facts, refuse to yield a kindly sympathy to this beautiful 
and unfortunate queen. 

In drawing these remarks to a close, we cannot but call at- 
tention to the singular absence on the part of the unfortunate 
James, either in his letters or conversation, of any reference to 
the inspiring example of his martyr-father, Charles the First. 
Yet was it toCharles’s memory that James mainly owed the sym- 
pathy of the great body of his English adherents, including all 
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English so-called High-churchmen: independent of which, the 
glorious patience and loving resignation manifested by Charles 
in his adversity and martyrdom, might well be adverted to and 
imitated with pride by his equally unfortunate but far more guilty 
son. Probably James’s conscience smote him for deserting the 
communion of that Church, for which his father had fought and 
suffered, had lived and died. A natural sense of shame and 
a bigoted narrow-mindedness combined, can alone furnish a clue 
to this otherwise inexplicable and always inexcusable silence. 
How little did the royal martyr think, when in his last hours 
he prayed for the faith and constancy of the youthful York, that 
that son, who then so honoured, so revered him, would virtually 
disown him in his later years, and fall a victim, after a licen- 
tious life, to that ascetic bigotry to which Charles, despite his 
fervent piety, was ever so resolutely opposed. We might pause, 
indeed, to contrast the royal sufferers of the Anglican and Ro- 
mish communions: but such a comparison would be foreign to 
our present purpose. Let it suffice that we have indicated the 
contrast ; and so pass we to our closing remark. We learn, then, 
from Miss Strickland’s admirable biography, despite her predi- 
lections, that a king and queen, who might have been the royal 
models of Europe, were sacrificed by a melancholy bigotry to 
the interest of Rome and Romanism. We may admire them as 
human beings; as such we may even pity their misfortunes : 
but as patriots we must rejoice in their downfall, because that 
downfall could alone secure the dearest interests of our State and 
our Church. Especially needful is it to express such sentiments 
as these, to open our readers’ eyes (as far as in us lies) to the 
recognition of the truth, at an hour like the present, when 
Rome’s emissaries are ceaseless in their efforts to seduce the 
faithful from our fold, and when the wish to do justice to those, 
who have been too absolutely condemned, may lead even im- 
partial thinkers to a too general approval of their words and ac- 
tions. Never, in contemplating any period of history whatso- 
ever, should we lose sight of first principles, which, if even ap- 
parently contradicted by first appearances, will be invariably 
confirmed by a close examination of the subject which may hap- 
pen to engage our attention. Let us not fear the imputations of 
bigotry or narrow-mindedness, but look at things as they really 
are, uninfluenced by an over-weening and exaggerated sympa- 
thy. with the unfortunate ; and thus, and thus alone, may we 
glean from the experience of the Past, lessons which may ena- 
ble us to face in safety the Present and the Future. 
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Art. V.— The Last Days of a Polish Exile.* 


Ir is an observation no less true than trite, that the most 
sublime courage is not that which displays itself in the sight 
of men; that the field of battle is not the scene where death 
assumes his most terrible aspect; and that many who, if in- 
spired with the hope of praise can fearlessly rush into his pre- 
sence, are yet unable calmly to await his approach in silence 
and in solitude. 

Let us endeavour to rescue from entire oblivion a scene of 
heroic fortitude; not because we consider it to be unprece- 
dented, but because we believe it to be the type of many 
another which the world notés not, but with which it would 

et do well to become acquainted. 

The Polish revolution of 1830 found Joseph Gomoszynski 
only seventeen years of age. He was a native of Lithuania, 
and when General Chlapowski appeared at the head of an in- 
surrectionary force in that province, Gomoszynski joined the 
ranks as a volunteer, his brother receiving an appointment on 
the staff of the general. Joseph was distinguished for courage 
and attention to military duties, even in the corps to which he 
belonged, the famous Ist Lancers; and on the fall of his bro- 
ther, which soon took place, the vacancy occasioned by his 
death was supplied by Joseph. 

On the termination of the war, Gomoszynski, like the rest 
of his companions in arms, preferred exile to submission, and 
sought refuge in England. His father, faithful to the cause 
which had entailed so many misfortunes on his family, after- 
wards became involved in Konarski’s conspiracy, and expiated 


* The details given in this brief history of one as gallant as good, are not with- 


’ out significance at the present momert. We rejoice that the noble-spirited warrior, 


whose dying accents knell in our ears, was spared the last dire shock,—Cracow 
incorporated with Austria. We bide our time. Let us see the slightest agitation 
amid Austria’s vast Slavonian population, amid her more than wavering Lom- 
bards, Venetians, and Tuscans we may add,—held by a feeble thread to the go- 
vernment of Vienna, which a woman’s hand might snap,—and we will then demand 
whether twenty millions of people are to be bound in living vitality to the almost 
defunct House of Hapsburg. Russia may smile on the deed, and Prussia,—that 
shame to liberal sentiments,—belie the well-known opinions of her best and 
bravest. Austria alone, except Russia, places a price on the head of her foes ; but 
the reign of absolutism is gone, and Poland will only gather power by the now 
evident demonstration, that nothing but the utter extinction of her name can caln 
the fears of the Northern Bear, the Austrian Vulture, and the crouching Eagle of 
puny Prussia, weakest in Germany where she might be “ facile princeps.”—Editor. 
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by his death in a Russian dungeon, the attachment which he 
bore to his country. 

Joseph Gomoszynski, on his arrival in England, sought, by 
exercising the talents with which he was eminently endowed, to 
obtain the means of an honourable subsistence." He acquired a 
remarkable mastery over the English language, and became the 
historian of the war, in the perils of which he had participated. 
Afterwards, having devoted himself to tuition, he succeeded in 
establishing in the neighbourhood of Greenock a school, which 
gradually attained such a high reputation as not merely to re- 
move him beyond the reach of want, but to place him in circum- 
stances approaching to affluence. 

The laborious and incessant exertions to which he owed this 
success, had however undermined his constitution. At the early 
age of thirty-two, he found himself attacked by a painful and in- 
curable disease, an aneurism of a vessel near tle heart. It is 
thus that he describes the feelings with which he contemplated 
his approaching dissolution, in a letter to an early friend, the 
Chevalier Wiercinski. 

‘** It is now four months since I left my bed, and day and night I 
remain in the same position: my strength and appetite fail, and the 
physicians desert me, for they can do nothing for me: every day, 
every hour, I expect death to put an end to my horrible sufferings. 
Even laudanum, of which I take 150 drops at a time, brings me no 
ease, no relief; such is my desperate state. Yes, my dearest Ber- 
thold, I shall shortly bid you an eternal adieu, and never trouble 
you for letters. I shall soon see neither you, nor my beloved father- 
land, nor my native home. I shall never more fill the ranks when 
the cry to arms shall call you. I shall never again fight against the 
enemies of my country. O God! how often that thought fills my 
eyes with tears,—and such bitter ones! I would so willingly go into 
battle once more, and sacrifice my life for my beloved country. But 
God's will must be done. I end, for I am fatigued already, and my 
pains increase.” 

Ch. Wiercinski, on receiving this letter, lost no time in pro- 
ceeding to Greenock, with the view of ascertaining whether 
Gomoszynski was indeed beyond the reach of human assistance; 
and of offering, if this proved to be the case, such consolation as 
the presence of a friend could afford to his dying companion. 
Mr. Wiercinski addressed a letter to Lord Dudley Stuart, who, 
as might be expected, had deeply interested himself in the fate 
of Mr. Gomoszynski, in which his condition is thus described :— 

‘His body suffers tortures, yet he bears them gallantly; his mind 
is elevated and his heart overflowing with the noblest feelings: he 
thinks continually of Poland, and, to use his own words, her sufierings 
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smother his own. Speaking of your Lordship he said, tell Lord 
Dudley that I wish I could write, but I have now no power in my 
right arm. If ever God grants it, I will write to the guardian angel 
of Poland’s exiled children. If He deny, Lord Dudley’s heart will, 
I am sure, hear my last prayer: it will be short, but will contain 
all. I have often thought of it, and now repeat it. Oh, Almighty 
God! bless Lord Dudley Stuart, save my soul, and above all, my 
poor native land! Then pointing to his sword, which hung in the 
room, he said, Deceive me not, my dearest friend: your cheerfulness 
is feigned. We shall meet no more here below; but I shall bequeath 
to you that sword, for you were ever my most devoted friend. I 
hope, nay I am nearly sure, that you will live till Poland shall sum- 
mon all her children to arms. Then lay this sword on the necks of 
the oppressors of our country. Yes; and remember, you must strike 
both for yourself and me; remember that you will have to perform 
the work of both of us; and I, at the very time, will perform thine 
before the throne of Him who will soon call me. And when at 
length Poland is free, think of my poor children, especially my sons. 
Teach them to love the country of their father, and if necessary 
sacrifice them for her good. I hope my sister, the Princess Michael 
Giedroye, or some other of my female relations, will take care of 
my daughters, when the restoration of Poland will allow it.” 


M. Gomoszynski afterwards rallied sufficiently to enable him 
to write the following letter to Lord Dudley Stuart :— 


“My Lorp, Greenock, 15th Oct., 1845. 

Feeling that the span of my life is very short, before my 
name is blotted out from the book of the living, before this weak 
and helpless hand ceases to move for ever, I write to your Lordship 
these few lines to express my deep feelings of gratitude for all 
your kindness to me, especially for the interest your Lordship has 
been pleased to take in my present state. Oh! my Lord, I felt more 
than I can describe the pleasure I experienced at seeing my friend, 
Mr. Wierczinski. How soothing it was, in agonies of pain, to hear 
I had won affection from my countrymen: I could scarcely desire 
more in this world. Iam fully aware of the serious nature of my 


‘complaint. I am extremely ill in body, and feel my decay very 


rapid; only waiting patiently until I am removed into a better world,— 
praying for the welfare of my beloved country, and for those who are 
to take a leading part in her future restoration, Oh! thrice happy 
should I have been if I had died sword in hand; but let His will and 
not mine be done. I write with much difficulty, as my mind as well 
as my body is much unhinged by my long and painful illness. Still 
these sentiments proceed from the depth of my heart, and, if they 
are to be the last, the grateful recollection of your Lordship’s kind- 
ness to me will follow me to the grave.” 
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On the 22nd October he again wrote to the Chevalier Wier- 
cinski :— 


** How grateful I am to you for the affection displayed in coming 
such a distance, at an expense so great for one in our exiled position, 
merely to see me. Your visit is engraved now upon my memory, 
and will remain there if we are allowed to carry with us into the 
higher regions any of the holy feelings we experience whilst here 
below. I deeply regret that we are at such a distance, and that this 
circumstance will prevent you from closing my eyes, and lending the 
last friendly service of throwing a handful of dust over my grave. 
Oh, that you could procure a little earth from Poland, to be placed 
amongst my remains! I know that you are not over rich in money, 
though you are in the feelings of the heart. I wish that I could sup- 
ply you with the former, for then I am sure you would come to my 
funeral. As it is, I cannot require it of thee to do so: it would be 
impossible indeed, and I knowit. * * * The sword you 
must take to avenge on the enemies of Poland the injuries they have 
inflicted on her. I bind thee by the love thou bearest to our father- 
land, our God, and myself, never to surrender that sword. Die, die, 
if it must be so, but never surrender it. Now you must all, though 
in exile, concentrate your forces, no more to divide them. I die in 
the hope that my beloved countrymen will fulfil this my last request. 
You must also acknowledge Prince Adam Czartoryski as representa- 
tive of the national power. If that will not save Poland, nothing 


will.” 


The last letter written by Mr. Gomoszynski is dated the 29th 
October, and is addressed, like the former one, to Mr. Wier- 
cinski: he says,— 

‘“‘ If your circumstances prevent you from coming to my funeral, 
I implore you to come, sometime before your return to our dear na- 
tive land, to visit the ashes of your friend and fellow-exile: of one 
who, like you, defended Poland with his own breast, and who now 
leaving her, begins to slumber the eternal sleep. God permitted not 
that my remains should be laid in my native land. I rejoice that 
they will repose at least upon a friendly soil. 

‘* Your ever sincere and true friend, 
** Joseph GoMmoszyNskI. 

« P. §.—As I am finishing these lines, I hear that Ordon and Wol- 
ski are come to witness my last moments. One, my dearest Berthold, 
thou alone art wanting. Embrace all my dear comrades. Adieu, I 
feel that I am ceasing to live.” 


If any one is disposed to suspect of exaggeration the devoted 
spirit of patriotism which pervades these letters, let him remem- 
ber they were written in a presence, which even the scrupulous 
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law considers as affording a sure guarantee for veracity,—in the 
presence of the angel of death. Within an hour and a half after 
the last letter was written, the sufferings of Gomoszynski had 
terminated for ever. Surely his was the true avacia of a pa- 
triot; not less glorious to himself than the death he coveted, and 
not less useful to his country by the example he afforded. 





Art. VI.—The History of the Sikhs; containing the Lives of 
the Gooroos ; the History of the Independent Sirdars, or Mis- 
suls; and the Life of the Great Founder of the Sikh Mo- 
narchy, Maharajah Runjeet Singh. By W. L. McGregor, 
M.D., Surgeon Ist E. B. Fusileers, late Ist E. L. Infantry. 
2 vols. Madden. 1846. . 


Or modern works on this subject, the one before us is certainly 
the most complete and ample in many of its details. We do 
not purpose, as the subject of this fresh scene of British con- 
quest has been treated by us more than once, entering into any 
but those especial novelties connected with history which this 
book brings under the cognizance of the British public. The 
first point of interest mooted by the author is the identity of the 
Gharra and Hyphasis. But still, the exact position of Alex- 
ander in this country will, we fear, long remain matter of much 
mystery. Quintus Curtius has of late, however, rather gained 
than lost on the favour of the learned investigators of this ques- 
tion. His description of the Banian is certainly executed with 
wondrous felicity. ‘‘ Plerique rami instar ingentium stipitum 
flexi in humum, rursus qua se curvaverant erigebantur adeo, ut 
species esset non rami resurgentis, sed arboris ex sua radice 
generate.”* It is much to bé regretted, that Arrian and this 


_ writer were not more competent geographers. From Alexander 


to the time of Mussulmaun rule, the history of this country is a 
blank. We pass on to the period of Nanuk. We have repeat- 
edly directed the attention of our readers to this mystic, who 
was a communist in worldly matters, a deist in religious, a 
denier of the fallen state of man, and a believer in the express 
revelation of the Almighty to himself. Some of his expressions 
approach, however, to the sublime. In a disputation with the 


* Many boughs, like enormous stakes bent to the ground, where they bent 
themselves, raised themselves again; so that the appearance was not that of 9 
rising bough, but of a tree, gerierated from its own root. 
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Mullahs, he is reported to have replied to the question from 
them, ‘‘ How darest thou, infidel, turn thy feet toward the House 
of God?”—** Turn them, if you can, in a direction where the 
House of God is not.” He did not impugn the mission of Mu- 
hammed, but himself inculcated peace. From him arose the 
nine “‘Gooroos,” or “ teachers” of the Sikhs, a divine appellation, 
believed by them to have been conferred, by the mouth of God 
himself, on Nanuk. The method in which he is said to have 
tested the faith of his successor, Lehna, whom he named “ Ungut,” 
is curious :— 

“One day, while Baba Nanuk was wandering in the jungles, at- 
tended by Boodha and Lehna, at a certain place they found a coffin 
with a corpse in it. Nanuk desired Boodha to eat the corpse, but 
the latter, in disgust, refused. He gave the same order to Lehna, 
who, without any hesitation, complied, requesting to know with what 
part of the body he should commence. Nanuk replied, ‘ With the 
feet.’ Lehna having opened the coffin, began to eat, when the corpse 
suddenly disappeared. On seeing with what readiness Lehna had 
obeyed his command, Nanuk embraced him, and from that time 
called him Ungut, or ‘own body.’ This is considered a miracle 
by the Sikhs, who believe that the body of Nanuk passed into that of 
Lehna. He was thenceforth appointed by Nanuk to succeed him.” 
(vol. i. p. 49.) 


It is certainly remarkable, the amazing prevalence of this doc- 
trine of the Metempsychosis, extending from India to Palestine, 
and even Italy; and the mystery is, on what it was originally 
based, and by what means so strange a notion became extant. 
Yet demoniacal possession, a received fact, seems to admit the 
transmigration of spirits into bodies foreign to them; and the 
Rabbins appear, by many expressions, to have entertained some 
analogous notion to the Pythagorean system. Ungut was sup- 
posed, from the preceding scene, to be possessed with the spirit 
of Nanuk. Passing various Gooroos of the Sikhs, and directing 
the attention of the author to a mistake at page 56, we come to 
the ‘‘ Hero of the Sword,” Teghbuhadur. ‘The manner in which 
this Gooroo obtains death from his enemies is at least ingenious. 
It is only requisite to state, that Ram Rao is the eldest son of a 
previous Gooroo, Hurao. 


‘‘ Some days afterwards, he was sent for to the emperor’s presence, 
who had no intention, however, of injuring him. Ram Rao, who 
was present at the interview, and at whose solicitation it had taken 
place, addressed Teghbuhadur thus: ‘Oh! Teghbuhadur, you did 
wrong in ascending the throne of the Gooroos: show now some 
cause for your doing so, or abide by the consequences,’ Teghbu- 
hadur remained silent for some time, but at length spoke as follows : 
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‘The king requires no explanation from Fukeers ; and I am only one 
to offer up my prayers for his majesty: besides this, I have nothing 
else to say, but offer up my prayers in adversity.” Ram Rao, on 
hearing this, was greatly enraged, and told Teghbuhadur that unless 
he gave some explanation of his conduct, he should not be liberated. 
At length the Gooroo gave this answer: ‘Since you wish it, I 
will give the explanation required. I will put a written paper round 
my neck which you cannot cut with a sword.’ Having said this, 
and written on a piece of paper, he tied it round his neck, and then 
requested the emperor to order some one to cut it! The blow was 
made, and the head of the Gooroo rolled on the floor! The paper 
was then read, and contained these words :—‘Sir dya aur, sirr ne 
dya.’*” (vol. i. p. 67.) 


Hitherto, none had arisen among the Gooroos that had dared 
to annul the Hindoo caste. This was reserved for the bold Go- 
vind, the successor of Teghbuhadur. After a ceremony, in 
which this Gooroo and his people renounced caste, the whole of 
his followers received the appellation of Singhs, or Sikhs. Go- 
vind became necessarily, from these points, the absolute opposite 
to the earliest Gooroo, Nanuk; and war, and not peace, was the 
mission of his life. The life of Govind is like a fairy tale; and 
the contempt for money indicated him to be a true inheritor of 
the spirit of Nanuk. ‘The poem which he addressed, in vindica- 
tion of his designs, to Aurungzebe, and the singular method by 
which he contrives to die,—in fact, the contempt of life, unless 
honoured among their people, exhibited throughout by the Goo- 
roos, are certainly points eminently characteristic of what orien- 
tals would call high blood. With Govind, the tenth Gooroo, the 
title expired. The tombs of these teachers of their sect are 
deeply venerated by the Sikhs. During a large part of this por- 
tion of the narrative, the materials are derived from Malcolm, 
and acknowledged accordingly. ‘The successor in power, though 
not to the office of Gooroo, Banda, our readers will find de- 
scribed in vol. viii. p. 509: but we notice in the work before us 
some important differences, possibly by following the Muham- 


- medan, and not the Sikh version, of his death. The Mussul- 


mauns, deeply exasperated by the cruelties of Banda, proscribed 
in a manner the entire Sikh population: but Umritsir, or the 
‘water of immortality,” a remarkable tank from which Nanuk 
is supposed to have obtained water miraculously, proved a rally- 
ing point for the Sikhs. Around it they committed all possible 
kind of devastation; and when Nadir Shah, on his return from 


* Literally, “I gave my head, but not my secret.” The word sir, signifying 
head, and with an additional r, a secret. The ingenuity of the remark is lost in 
the translation. 
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Hindistaun, on his passage through the Punjaub, demanded of 


the governor whether there were any troublesome characters 
_in the country, he received, in reply, a report of the Sikh com- 
motions at this place. He next demanded their abode. ‘T'o 
which the Governor replied, “‘ Their homes were in their saddles.” 
The conqueror smiled and said, ‘ They ought to be destroyed, 
and their country seized.” They continued to increase in power 
until the reign of Timour Shah, when, taking under their pro- 
tection the revolted Zemindars, they established, under their 
own Sirdars, an independent jurisdiction. They thus became a 
distinct nation, divided into missu/s. These chieftains quarrelled 
repeatedly, and Umritsir alone appears to have been a point 
of peace. 


‘* The Sikhs thus became a friendly nation, divided into what 
were called missuls. This state of things could not, however, last 
long; and at length the different Sirdars began to quarrel among 
themselves for an extension ofterritory. The hostilities consequent 
on such quarrels consisted in carrying off cattle and other property, 
and the ryots themselves were often killed in the struggles which en- 
sued between two neighbouring Sirdars. 

‘“‘But though they quarrelled among themselves, all was peace 
and friendship when they met at the holy tank of Umritsir. There 
each independent Sirdar had his fort or dwelling-house, with a 
bazaar attached, for supplying his followers and retainers with food 
and the other necessaries of life. 

“ When thus collected at Umritsir, no mark of strife or discord 
was allowed ; all was harmony and peace, while sitting and listening 
to the Gooroo expounding the Grunth in the holy temple, for the 
beautifying of which each Sirdar contributed liberally, according 
to his means.” (vol. i. p. 118.) 


Our author details the character of these missuls, and their 
final merging into the hands of Runjeet Sing. The life of Run- 
jeet, which follows, may be considered as perfectly new, in por- 
tions of it, to the British public, since it is neither derived from 
Prinsep, nor from the information of Captain Murray nor Sir C. 
M. Wade. It is compiled from a history of the Maharajah, 
kept by a Mussulmaun family of the Punjaub, at Wittala, and 
which has been carefully translated from Oordoo by Abdal Shah. 

Runjeet was born at Goojurawala, on the 2nd November, 
1780. He emancipated himself, at an early age, from the domi- 
nation of his mother and her paramour, who swayed together 
the Missul of his deceased father, Maha Singh. His mother ap- 
pears to have been a person of more than ordinary profligacy, 
even for an Oriental. The possessor of Lahore, which Runjeet 
Singh had become, was naturally an object of envy to his neigh- 
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bours, and a powerful combination was formed to deprive him of 
it. Against native opposition he was eminently successful, but 
he soon found it necessary to send a Vakeel to propitiate the 
power of Great Britain. Kussoor, Moultan, Cashmeer, and va- 
rious places yielded to the prowess of the Maharajah ; and a still 
nearer approach to the British both excited his admiration of 
their discipline, and led to a resolution to adopt it implicitly. 
His generals, M. Allard and Ventura, ably executed this portion 
of his wishes. We pass all his achievements with Yar Muham- 
med and Shah Sooja. The particulars of these matters are pretty 
well known; but we extract a description of Runjeet Singh in 
private life, which is extremely characteristic :— 


‘“* Like other oriental princes, Runjeet is fond of nautching, or 
dancing girls: he keeps up a large establishment of these, and la- 
vishes vast sums of money on them. These females are sometimes 
attired in military costume, and armed with bows and arrows. When 
thus equipped, he styles them his body-guard: they do not, however, 
like the amazons of old, take part in the battle’s strife, though their 
domestic quarrels are by no means unfrequent, and require all 
the address of the ‘Lion of the Punjaub’ to suppress them! He 
confesses that his body-guard are the most troublesome and least 
manageable portion of his troops!!_ When employed in dancing 
and singing, Runjeet, it is said, sometimes amuses himself by giving 
them spirituous liquors, (of which these girls are as fond as any 
bearded Sikh,) until they have drank to excess, when they commence 
quarrelling, and tear each other’s hair, much to his delight! He en- 
courages the sport by every means in his power, and showers rupees, 
without number, among the combatants ! 

‘* These Bacchanalian scenes are, however, confined to himself 
and his favourites, being rarely or ever exhibited to strangers. When 
in the enjoyment of good health, the Maharajah and his Sirdars used 
to indulge in spirituous liquors to an immoderate extent. On such 
occasions, his European guests found considerable difficulty in avoid- 
ing the force of regal example, as may be seen in Burnes’ amusing 
account of a drinking scene at Lahore. On this, and similar occa- 


. sions, the Maharajah is described as perfectly happy ; and forgetting 


the affairs of the state, gives himself entirely up to festivity. He 
rarely or ever indulges now; and the quantity of spirit which he 
consumes is measured out, with great care, in a small golden cup.” 
(vol. i. p. 224.) 2 


Our readers will find the history of the well-known Fakeer 
who suffered himself to be buried for any length of time, and 
who was disinterred at the end of forty days and forty nights, 
given at greater length in this work than in many others where 
the story has been recorded. 
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‘** A novel scene occurred at one of these garden houses in Febru- 
ary 1837. A fukeer who arrived at Lahore engaged to bury him- 
self for any length of time, shut up in a box, without either food 
or drink! Runjeet disbelieved his assertions, and was determined 
to put them to proof; for this purpose, the man was shut up in 
a wooden box, which was placed in a small apartment below the 
level of the ground ; there was a folding door to this box, which 
was secured by lock and key. Surrounding this apartment there 
was the garden-house, the door of which was likewise locked; and 
outside of this a high wall, having the door-way built up with 
bricks and mud. Outside the whole there was placed a line of sentries, 
so that no one could approach the buildirg ; the strictest watch was 
kept for the space of forty days and forty nights: at the expiration of 
this period, the Maharajah, attended by his grandson and several of 
his Sirdars, as well as General Ventura, Captain Wade, and myself, pro- 
ceeded to disinter the fukeer. The bricks and mud were quickly re- 
moved from the doorway of the outer wall; the door of the house was 
next unlocked, and lastly, that of the box containing the fukeer; the 
latter was found covered with a white sheet, on removing which the 
figure of the man presented itself in a sitting posture. His hands and 
arms were pressed to his sides, and the legs and thighs crossed. The 
first part of the operation of resuscitation consisted in pouring over 
his head a quantity of warm water; after this, a hot cake of Atta was 
placed on the crown of his head : a plug was next removed from one 
of his nostrils; on this being done, the man breathed strongly through 
it: the mouth was now opened, and the tongue, which had been closely 
applied to the roof of his mouth, brought forward, and both it and 
the lips anointed with ghee, or melted butter: during this part of the 
process I could not feel the pulsation of the wrist, though the tem- 
perature of the body was much above the natural standard of health. 
The legs and arms being extended, and the eyelids raised, the for- 
mer were well rubbed, and a little ghee was applied to the latter. The 
eye-balls presented a dim suffused appearance, like those of a corpse. 
The man now evinced signs of returning animation, the pulse was felt, 
while the unnatural temperature of the body quickly decreased. He 
made several ineffectual efforts to speak, and at length uttered a few 
words, but in a tone so low as to make them inaudible. By and by 
his speech was re-established, and he recognised the bystanders, ad- 
dressing himself to the Maharajah, who was seated opposite to him, 
watching all his movements. When the fukeer was able to converse, 
the completion of the feat was announced by the discharge of guns 
and other demonstrations of joy; while a rich chain of gold was 
placed round his neck by Runjeet himself; and ear-rings, bangles, 
shawls, &c. were presented to him.” (vol. i. p. 227.) 


It is only fair to add, that the fakeer refused the test of the 
Hon. W. Osborne to shut him up in a box, of which Mr. Osborne 
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should keep the key. Our author seems to imagine that the 
absence from sight of the fakeer is suspicious; but if really in 
the tomb, he ought to have the benefit of it. His accomplices 
were probably numerous. He is described as forcing all the 
breath of his body to the brain, which imparts to the crown of 
the head the feeling of a hot coal. Milk, it is said, passes from 
his stomach without the least change. The lungs collapse, and 
the heart does not sensibly beat. Digestion, respiration, assimi- 
lation, and circulation are thus disposed of, according to this 
report of him, and the simple Sikhs believe it. He has exhibited 
repeatedly, and with unvarying success. 

Various processes by which Dr. McGregor amused Runjeet 
in electricity, &c., are next detailed. Had his stay been pro- 
longed at the court of the Maharajah, it is not improbable that 
Runjeet might yet have been a British ally. Paralysis attacked 
him in 1834, and his speech remained sensibly affected to his 
death. He outlived the stroké several years, but left no suc- 
cessor worthy of his fame. The details connected with his suc- 
cessors we have given briefly in vol. vii. p. 509. 

We shall, therefore, simply now extract such portions of this 
work as are peculiar and novel. Of the rapid mode in which 
Eastern succession is disposed of, the following passage affords no 
bad criterion. It is only requisite to premise that Ayeet Singh, 
a Scindinwala chief, had invited his sovereign to witness a review 
of his troops :— 

‘* To'this he readily agreed, and left the city early for that purpose. 
He passed out on horseback through the Roshnaee gate of Lahore, 
and taking the road towards the parade ground, alighted near the 
garden of Tej Singh, where the tents of his son Prince Pertaub Singh 
were pitched. He had no attendant except the Dewan Deenanath 
and his armour-bearer, Boodh Singh, who always accompanied him. 
Ajeet Singh speedily joined him, and reported that his soldiers were 
all present, and ready for the inspection of the Maharajah. The 
latter called for Deenanath, and ordered him to enrol their names as 
soldiers. While thus employed, Ajeet Singh produced a handsome 


“ease containing a new English rifle, which he showed to Shere 


Singh. The Maharajah’ inspected the box and its contents, and 
raising the barrel and stock adjusted the one to the other, and 
then tried the sight. Ajeet Singh remarked that it was loaded, on 
which Shere Singh gave the rifle to one of Ajeet Singh’s attendants, 
and desired him to take an aim and fire it off. His master gave the 
signal, and the contents of the rifle were lodged in the Maharajah’s 
chest. Shere Singh exclaimed, ‘ What have you done, villain!’ and 
immediately expired. The sword of Ajeet Singh separated at one 
blow his head from his body. The report of the gun instantlybrought 
Boodh Singh to the spot; he cut down two of Ajeet Singh’s fol- 
lowers, and aimed a blow at himself, but the sword snapped in two, 
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and he ran to procure another; but his foot slipped, and he was 
speedily dispatched by one of Ajeet Singh’s followers, whom the 
noise of the gun had likewise attracted to the spot. 

“While this tragedy was being enacted without the garden, Lena 
Singh entered it and found Pertaub Singh, the son of the murdered 
Maharajah, at his prayers on the occasion of an eclipse. The Sirdar 
quickly dispatched him and cut off his head; and a messenger 
was now despatched to Dhyan Singh, to request his presence, for the 
Rajah had forgotten the business altogether, and did not anticipate 
so speedy a compliance with his order. He was worshipping at the 
time ; and after dressing, he went in search of his master. Outside the 
fort he was met by Lena Singh and his nephew, who remarked that 
‘the job was done.’ The Rajah was incredulous until the heads of 
both Shere Singh and his son were exhibited! He blamed them for 
killing the young prince, but they merely observed, ‘ that what was 
done could not be helped.’ 

‘Seeing that the followers of Lena Singh were numerous, and his 
own few in number, Dhyan Singh returned to the fort, accompanied 
by the Scindinwalas: at length Lena Singh, taking the Rajah’s hand 
in his, enquired, ‘ Who was now to be king?’ Dhyan Singh re- 
plied, ‘There is no one but Dhuleep Singh.’ Lena Singh rejoined, 
‘ And so he is to be made king, and you become his prime minister, 
while we get nothing for our pains?’ The Rajah became annoyed, 
and wanted to get away, but the Gooroo Goormukh Singh being pre- 
sent, observed, ‘ What is the use of words? Remove the Rajah, 
as you have done Shere Singh and his son, and then your path will 
be clear.’ On hearing this remark, Ajeet Singh, who was standing 
behind the Rajah, shot him in the back, and he fell dead on the 
spot. Thus, in the course of a few hours, were the Maharajah, his 
son, and minister, slaughtered by the Scindinwalas.”’ (vol. ii. p. 15.) 


The gallant Soochet Singh’s death has never been so fully de- 
scribed as in this work ; this sketch is remarkably graphic. He 
had visited his nephew Heera Singh, and left him, as he imagined, 
on safe conduct. 


“‘Soochet Singh, on reaching Lahore, informed the Maharajah 
that he had arrived, and wished to pay his respects. In answer to 
this, he was ordered to leave his camp. Immediately after this reply, 
he observed an immense force moving from Lahore towards Meean 
Meer, where he then was. His attendants warned him that their pur- 
pose was hostile, and advised him to re-cross the Ravee and join his 
own soldiers. To this he lent a deaf ear, as he could not believe that his 
nephew would thus take him by surprise. The guns, upwards of two- 
hundred in number, approached, and the Rajah was urged to flee, but 
in vain. At length he rose up and armed himself; the Sikhs rushed 
upon him, and a fierce and sanguinary conflict ensued, but of short 
duration, as he had but a handful of brave men wherewith to con- 
tend against thousands. Soochet Singh slew three men before he 
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fell mortally wounded by two bullets. Kesree Singh killed five, and 
two of these after he had fallen. Conspicuous for bravery among 
Soochet’s men was Busunth Singh, who slew no fewer than seven- 
teen Sikhs. The desperate valour of the Rajah struck a panic through 
the Sikhs, and the gunners fled in dismay; not a gun was fired, 
though Heera Singh was seen urging the gunners with a lighted 
match in his hand. Thus died the brave Soochet Singh, displaying a 
degree of desperate courage worthy of his high name. His wives, to 
the number of forty-five, burned themselves with his body. Eleven 
women immolated themselves with Kesree Singh, five with Busunth 
Singh, and eleven with Nehal Singh.”’ (vol. ii. p. 28.) 


The battle of Moodkee, the almost miraculous escape of Cap- 
tain Biddulph, the remarks on the Sikh discipline and training, 
and the hatred of the Mussulmauns to this sect, will interest all 
parties, for this portion of the Work is as wonderful as any 
romance. Of the spirit that animated these followers of old 
Runjeet, the following is no bad specimen :— 


‘¢ With a view of ascertaining our sentiments regarding the com- 
parative merits of the Sikhs and Affghans, the Maharajah, after 
showing us the list of his regular troops, enquired how many of the 
troops of Dost Mohummud five and thirty thousand of his were 
likely to vanish? 

‘‘ We replied, that, considering the superior discipline of the Khalsa 
in’ the knowledge of European tactics, they might beat double their 
number. The answer fell below the estimate of his Sirdars, for they 
shouted out ‘More, more, a lakh!’—or one hundred thousand. 
The Maharajah silenced them, and said we had given a very fair reply. 
This high opinion of their own strength and bravery has always been 
inherent in the Sikh tribe, since it was first formed into a warlike 
nation by Gooroo Govind. By his tenets, every Sikh or Singh is 
enjoined to carry a sword ; the whole business of his life is declared 
to be war; no other trade or occupation must engage his attention. 
Thus fighting upon religious principles, it is not to be wondered at 
that, after the battles of Moodkee and Feerozshuhur, and even after 
Sobraon and Allewal, though defeated in one and all, the Sikhs per- 
severed in showing a front; they were bound by the obligations of 
their faith never to lay down their swords but with their lives. This 
spirit will account for the obstinate opposition of the Sikh soldiers 
to the wishes of the Ranee, and even many of the Sirdars themselves. 
In the struggles with other oriental states, one complete victory on 
the part of the British generally decided the fate of the native 
power, because the troops of the latter gave their services for hire, 
and were animated by no other principle than that which governs the 
mercenary in all countries. When conquered, therefore, they sought 
peace at the hands of the victors ; and when no longer required, laid 
aside their swords, and supported themselves by following the arts of 
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peace ; in short, war with them was a matter of necessity, not of 
choice ; and if they ceased to be soldiers, they infringed none of the 
rules of their religion. Even upon the slaughter sustained by the 
Sikhs at Sobraon, and where thousands of them covered the ground, 
or found a watery grave in the Sutlej, those that escaped were as 
ready and determined to fight as if victory had crowned with success 
their former endeavours,” (vol. ii. p. 88.) 


The following remarks on the gallant 62nd will be read 
with deep interest by all. The hero of a hundred fights moved 
from his stately dignity to especially eulogize them; and the 
tenor of the despatch of Sir J. Littler was certainly, considering 
the tremendous loss of that regiment, scarcely warranted. 


** We see, that though Gilbert’s division drove every thing before 
it, and though Sir Harry Smith followed up with equal success, yet 
the Sikhs persisted in keeping their position. On the left, where the 
Feerozpore force was engaged, ml the command of Sir John 
Littler, the fire was so terrific, that Her Majesty’s 62nd regi- 
ment was unable to make good their charge, and were ordered to 
retire ; at least, this is the explanation afforded by those who ought 
to know best: and it does not follow, that though one portion of an 
entrenched camp be carried, all the rest can be so. There was a half- 
moon battery at the right corner of the Sikh position, which played 
with deadly effect on the 62nd, and against which they could 
not stand: had they formed a portion of the centre division, there is 
little doubt but the 62nd would have done their part well, and 
emulated their brave countrymen in capturing the batteries. It un- 
fortunately happened that Sir John Littler, in his private despatch, 
intended solely for the Commander-in-chief, used the words, ‘ panic 
struck’ as applicable to this regiment, and attributed the irresolu- 
tion on the part of the native regiments in his division, as arising 
from the example of the 62nd. Whether, as their own brigadier 
stated, the regiments had received an order from himself to retire 
from a position which they could not carry without the risk of being 
annihilated, or whether this check was the necessary consequence of 
the insurmountable obstacle opposed to them, the loss in men and 
officers attests that the efforts of both were great, for we find that 
this gallant regiment had no fewer than seven officers killed and ten 
wounded ; while among the soldiers of a weak regiment in numbers, 
there were seventy-six killed and one hundred and fifty-four wounded, 
a greater number in both grades than fell to the lot of any other 
European regiment. Both the Governor-general and Commander-in- 
chief did every thing in their power to re-assure the regiment that its 
well-known character for bravery was fully borne out; and it is to be 
lamented that an occurrence should have happened which could ever 
have rendered it a matter of doubt.” (vol. ii. p. 106.) 





Of five native regiments, the casualties amounted only to one- 
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half of those of the 62nd in rank and file, nor did they lose one 
single European officer. The whole number of the wounded 
European officers “ little more than equalled the 62nd alone.” 
The following description of the battle of Feerozshah is as just 
as it is animated: 

** With an overwhelming cavalry, guns well served, and plenty of 
ammunition, on the one side,—and a handful of European infantry 
without a single gun, and a few regiments only of cavalry on the 
other,—what result could have been anticipated but that victory 
must decide in favour of the former? But the opposing foe was the 
British infantry, who had seized the guns at the point of the bayonet. 
The formidable cannon was no match for them, though in all warfare 
its power has been allowed. The Sikhs felt convinced, that with 
their numerous guns they were invincible; and Tej Singh, therefore, 
determined to contest the battle to the utmost. He had driven back 
the British cavalry; his guns were causing great destruction: the 
British, reduced in numbers and suffering from fatigue, had no guns 
to oppose him; yet, with all these available resources, ‘an attack 
was now made on the Sirdar by the British infantry, supported on 
the flanks by the cavalry. The Sikhs ceased their firing, and aban- 
doned the field.” Thus terminated the hard-contested fight of 
Feerozshah, which, but for the indomitable bravery of the British 
infantry, must have been gained by the Sikhs.” (vol, ii. p. 118.) 


The gallantry of our artillery, and the panic spread by the 
Sikhs, is well given in the following extract : ’ 


“The British, from the first, had no guns capable of silencing 
those of the Sikhs; and even those they did possess were rendered 
useless for want of ammunition, a proof that they had done their 
duty while means were at their disposal. We can never forget the 
look of disappointment so vividly depicted on the faces of the brave 
artillery-men, when they turned their horses’ heads from the field on 
which they had so nobly acted their part: dire necessity compelled 
them to withdraw from a contest where they could no longer be of 
use, and this at a moment when the British infantry had so many 
_thousand cavalry threatening their very existence. The British 
cavalry were driven back by Tej Singh. The few regiments of re- 
gular and irregular cavalry composing the former, though having 
before them the daring and intrepid 3rd dragoons, were appalled at 
the sight of the almost numberless horses of Sikh Ghorchurras, and 
it was in vain to attempt the charge. The British infantry, there- 
fore, formed into line, with the cavalry on its flanks, determined to 
drive the combined force of Tej Singh from off the field. Already, 
as we have said, had the cavalry been driven back, and the entire 
mass of living beings which crowds the rear of an army was in flight 
to Feerozpore. 

“The whole ground between Feerozshuhur and the latter place 
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appeared, indeed, covered with men; some running, others looking 
behind them with terror depicted on their faces, the dread of the 
Sikhs at their heels almost depriving them of the power of motion. 
The latter effect, amounting to paralysis when certain death seems 
inevitable, is not unfrequently witnessed on the field of battle; and 
a gallant field-officer related his own case at Feerozshuhur, when in 
front of the enemy’s guns. He saw the gunner apply his match 
three successive times, but without effect. The sight of instant 
destruction so absorbed his attention, however, that he stood for the 
moment unable to move to either side to avoid the shot: he was 
rooted to the spot by some indescribable fascination. When the 
panic spread to the rear of the army, the bearers of the doolies threw 
down the wounded men, and fled. No threat could induce them to 
remain; and, to add to the confusion, the doolies containing the sur- 
gical instruments were in many instances deserted and upset. The 
ground was strewed with bedding and other clothing, and the 
wounded men were left on the road, with little power or prospect of 
reaching Feerozpore before the darkness of night overtook them.” 
(vol. ii. p. 119.) 

Amid the horrors of war the gentle aspect of mercy shows 
wondrous beautiful; we extract the following passages, indicat- 
ing the humanity of the Governor-general, evincing him to be 
as kind in peace as kindling to energy in war: 

‘“‘ Sir Henry Hardinge visited all the wounded men and officers, 
and had a cheerful word for all. If a poor man had lost an arm, 
the Governor-general consoled him by pointing to his own sleeve, 
and assuring him he would soon be all right. The men were de- 
lighted at the urbanity and kindness shown towards them by the 
Governor-general of India, and for a time forgot their own sufferings 
in the admiration which his kindness elicited. Nothing is at any 
time more gratifying to the wounded than attention from the hum- 
blest individual ; but when the Governor-general thus deigned to 
comfort and address them, their hearts were filled with sentiments of 
gratitude and esteem. The commander-in-chief, whose arduous 
military duties did not allow him to visit the wounded at Feerozpore 
for some days later, did every thing in his power to cheer the men ; 
he praised their undaunted bravery in one of the hardest battles ever 
fought in India: and although the casualties in killed and wounded 
had been heavy, he was grateful that Providence had enabled him to 
conquer a proud and fierce foe, and thus sustain the honour and 
courage of the British soldier. He spoke to all, and listened to all; 
their every want and every wish found in him a chief eager and 
willing to remove the one and gratify the other. 

‘The Governor-general took immediate measures for having all 
those who had lost their limbs, or whose wounds rendered them unfit 
for service, conveyed to Europe as soon as they could be safely 
moved. He visited the wounded again and again, and watched over 
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their welfare with a solicitude that could not have been surpassed had 
his own children been the objects of his attention.” (vol. li. p. 122.) 


The loss sustained in this action of Feerozshuhur by the British 
in such men as Majors Somerset and Lroadfoot, Captains Nichol- 
son, Mills, and Box, with Colonel Wallace and poor D’Arcy 
Todd, whose head was carried off by a cannon ball while com- 
manding his troop of horse-artillery, together with every political 
agent, is almost irreparable. But the battles of Aliwal and Sobraon 
yet remained. The deficiency of artillery would not permit the 
British to cross the Sutlej ; and the enemy, though driven over it 
in this battle, soon prepared to re-cross the stream. The im- 
portant post of Dhurrumkote, midway between Feerozshuhur and 
Loodiana, was one of their strong positions, and from it Sir H. 
Smith was sent to dislodge them, in command of the first division 
of the army of the Sutlej. After this achievement the general 
proceeded to Loodiana, suffering the loss of his baggage en route, 
but not stopping to return the enemy’s fire. Joyfully indeed 
was his appearance hailed by the weak and harassed garrison of 
Loodiana. His object also was to secure the safety of the siege 
train. That effected, he turned to oppose the Sikh chief, Run- 
joor Singh, with the cool courage that distinguishes this noble 
officer. Runjoor was entrenched at Aliwal, and laboured under 
the blissful delusion that Sir H. Smith was afraid to meet him, 
and determined to leave his entrenchments and meet him in the 
open field. His boldness was not without reason, for he had 
20,000 men and fifty-six guns, to meet half that number of men, 
with only thirty-two guns. We extract the following account of 
the battle of Aliwal: 


** Sir Harry Smith marched from Buddeewal, early on the morning 
of the 28th of January, towards the enemy, who appeared in sight 
after the British had traversed about eight miles of the country. 
The right of the Sikh force rested on Rhoomaree, and their left on 
Walleepore, and they advanced some distance from their entrenched 
camp, and cannonaded the British for half an hour, until the latter 


- stormed the village of Alleewal, the key of their position, The whole 


of the British line then advanced, charged, and took the Sikh guns ; 
on which the Sikhs fled towards the river. It was at first computed 
that at least half their force was destroyed ; but later accounts stated 
that the number of killed was comparatively small. On makin 

enquiries of officers engaged at Alleewal, they all declared that the 
affair at Buddeewal was the only harassing one. Her Majesty’s 16th 
Lancers charged in gallant style; but the Sikhs laid down on the 
ground, and the lances could not reach them, while they either fired 
with their muskets or cut with their swords. ‘This regiment had up- 
wards of one hundred men killed and wounded; but the total loss of 
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the British force did not exceed 409. When the cavalry first charged 
the mass of Sikh infantry, it was too dense and compact to be broken; 
the work had to be accomplished by the guns of the horse-artillery. 
All the Sikh guns were captured or destroyed ; one was carried across 
the river, where it was spiked by Lieutenant Holmes of the irregular 
cavalry and Gunner Scott of the horse-artillery, who forded the river 
in pursuit of the enemy. The victory was so complete, and the con- 
fusion among the Sikhs so great, that had Sir Harry Smith been in a 
condition to follow them, he might have driven the Sikhs before him 
to Lahore.” (vol. ii. p. 139.) 


Had Runjoor not left his entrenchments, the battle would 
have cost us dearly. To his demand for more guns and money, 
he received the satisfactory and peculiarly oriental reply, “ that 
he must find his lost guns before they would trust him with 
any more.” In the battles of Moodkee, Feerozshuhur, and 
Aliwal, the Sikhs had lost 150 guns, but they still possessed 
many more and of large calibre. We conceive, the battle of 
Aliwal was not without a lesson to the Sikhs, for they now 
determined that the next fight should be in an intrenched po- 
sition. The Commander-in-chief, Sir H. Gough, now assumed 
the position of assailant, and advanced on the Sikhs at Sobraon, 
where they stood 30,000 strong, formidably intrenched with al] 
their best troops, 70 guns, and a bridge to be crossed to get 
at them. Tej Singh had been assured by his French officer, 
Monsieur Mouton, that the British could not effect an entrance. 
He was, however, mistaken ; but still Her Majesty’s 29th and the 
lst European Light Infantry sustained repeated defeats, in the 
attempt to climb the high walls of the works, chased at each 
reverse by the Sikhs, who gave no quarter, and cut to pieces the 
wounded. But the second division captured the guns at the 
point of the bayonet, driving the Sikhs before them in the same 
gallant style as they did at Feerozshuhur. The dispatch of the 
Commander-in-chief is one of the finest specimens of descrip- 
tion conceivable. We extract a portion of it :— 


“ The Sikhs, even where at particular points their entrenchments 
were mastered with the bayonet, strove to regain them by the fiercest 
conflict, sword in hand. Nor was it until the cavalry of the left, 
under Major-general Sir Joseph Thackwell, had moved forward, and 
ridden through the openings on the entrenchments, made by our 
sappers in single file, and reformed as they passed them; and the 
3rd Dragoons, whom no obstacle, usually held formidable by horse, 
appears to check, had on this day, as at Feerozshuhur, gallopped 
over and cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries and field 
works ; and the weight of three divisions of infantry, with every 
field artillery-gun which could be sent to their aid, had been cast 
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into the scale, that victory finally declared for the British. The 
fire of the Sikhs first slackened, and then nearly ceased ; and the 
victors, pressing them on every side, precipitated them in masses 
over their bridge and into the Sutlej, which a sudden rise of seven 
inches had rendered hardly fordable. In their efforts to reach the 
right bank through the deepened water, they suffered a terrible car- 
nage from our horse artillery. ‘ Hundreds fell under this cannon- 
ade; hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in attempting the 
perilous passage.” This awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay, 
were such as would have excited compassion in the hearts of their 
generous conquerors, if the Khalsa troops had not, in the earlier 
part of the action, sullied their gallantry, by slaughtering and 
barbarously mangling every wounded soldier, whom, in the vicissi- 
tudes of attack, the fortune of war left at their mercy. 1 must pause 
in this narrative, especially to notice the determined hardihood and 
bravery, with which our two battalions of Goorkhas, the Sirmoor 
and Nusseeree, met the Sikhs whenever they were opposed to them. 
Soldiers of small stature, but indomitable spirit, they vied in ardent 
courage in the charge with grenadiers of our own nation; and armed 
with the short weapon of their mountains, were a terror to the Sikhs 
throughout this great combat.” (vol. ii. p. 164.) 


Sixty-seven guns were captured, and upwards of 200 camel- 
swivels and numerous standards. Other battles had weakened 
the Sikhs, this destroyed them; nor do we ever anticipate that 
they will possess the same powers as they had quietly gained 
under Runjeet. The conduct of Tej Singh, who fully .relied 
on the assurance of his European engineer, that the British 
could not enter his entrenchments, when he saw that gallant 
officer Brigadier Stacey in them, was most pusillanimous, for 
he instantly fled. ‘The route of his troops is well given in 
the following extract :— 


‘* He fled in dismay, leaving his troops to defend themselves. 
This they did with their swords and muskets ; for the Sikh bayonet 
is nearly harmless in their hands, and they could not long withstand 
that never-failing weapon when wielded by a British soldier. They 


- yielded, retreated, fled, plunged into the river, or attempted to cross 


the bridge. Whether with a view of preventing the victors from 
following them across the river, or more probably, with the design 
of cutting off all hopes of retreat from the Sikhs, and thus obliging 
them to fight, one of the boats from the centre of the bridge had 
been let loose, and the passage by it totally cut off. In one dense 
mass of thousands, the discomfited Sikhs had no alternative but 
to take to the river breast-high ; their progress was necessarily slow, 
and their pursuers had ample time to give them volley after volley, 
while the horse artillery mowed down those at the greatest distance 
with murderous grape. The river was covered with dead and dying, 
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the mass of the former actually formed a bridge in the middle of the 
stream, while, as the musket and grape took effect, hundreds were 
seen raising their heads for an instant, and then disappearing for 
ever. The fire on a retreating foe in the field of battle is at all 
times injurious; but when that foe not only turns his back, but 
is intercepted by a deep stream of water, he becomes a sure aim, and 
the carnage committed by his pursuers must be deadly beyond con- 
ception ; and such it was at Sobraon. None were spared, for they 
had spared none. All shared the same fate.” (vol. ii. p. 177.) 


Thus ended the hope of the Sikhs, who had actually appointed 
a governor of Benares, and doubted not that the days of Timur 
and Nadir Shah were about to return, or of their seizure of Cal- 
cutta, and after that of London, a somewhat difficult achievement 
to a power that was not in possession of a single ship. On the 
events that followed this utter annihilation of the Sikh power, 
and of the terms of the treaty, we have spoken in vol. viii. p. 511. 
We have, however, one correction to make from subsequent ar- 
rangements. Cashmere was ceded to the British, as specified in 
the treaty; but as certain inconveniences would result from 
holding more territory than the Jalindhur Doab, it was ceded to 
the Rajah Goolab Singh, on his paying the forfeiture of fifty 
lakhs, or half a million sterling, the sum for which the Sikhs had 
given it up, as an indemnity to the British government. Thus 
the only sensible Sikh, who quietly kept out of harm’s way, has 
received one of the loveliest portions of the earth for his pos- 
session, secured to him by a treaty with Great Britain, offensive 
and defensive, acknowledging that he holds it as vassal of the 
British government, on payment of a contingent of a horse, 
twelve perfect Shawl goats of approved breed (six male and six 
female), and three pairs of Cashmere shawls. In looking over 
the various portraits of Sikhs, with which this work is illustrated, 
Goolab looks the same sensible fellow that he did of old,—one 
not likely to see confusion without making his market out of it, 
one, in short, turning the most untoward circumstances to his own 
advantage. He must be enormously wealthy. He is now no 
longer a vassal of Lahore, but an independent Rajah, holding 
not only his own territory of Jummoo, but the whole mountain- 
ous track between the Beas and the Indus. He only knows to 
the full extent how far he has acted in favour of the Sikh interest 
in the whole question. But in fact, could any sensible man of 
the school of Runjeet Singh live among the followers of Gooroo 
Govind? He might hope to live in peace among vultures and Aff- 
ghauns, rather than in the midst of a nation vowed to the sword, 
and to the sword only as a means of livelihood. We fully agree 
with a hint thrown out by Mr. McGregor, that this turbulent 
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people require some strong hand at Lahore, and that Sir C. 
Napier is the man to put there: but can he be spared from 
Sind ? 

And here we close our notice of these volumes, of the deepest 
interest to British readers: and we have to thank Mr. McGregor 
for a larger insight into the Punjaub and its management than 
we have hitherto possessed. The style of the work is animated, 
and the details well worked out: and some points connected with 
the position of the hero of Aliwal, before he could join the main 
body of the British army, when he was literally moving under 
the play of artillery and through the very midst of his foes, fur- 
nish a very striking illustration of the difficulties that surrounded 
him ere he could reach the main body of the British force, and 
of the prudence and firmness he displayed on that occasion. If 
we have not done justice to those numerous gallant spirits that 
distinguished themselves in these conflicts for England’s honour, 
this incompleteness must be put down to the narrow limits of 
a Review. But we cannot close without thanking Mr. McGregor 
for a work that details a host of anecdotes, of deeds of derring-do, 
a work well calculated to breathe a trumpet note to animate to 
future achievements ; and which further pours upon the memory 
of the brave that tribute that would be grateful to their spirits if 
they stood up before him in all their soul-enkindled energy. 
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Arr. VII.—A Catholic History of England. By William 
Bernard MacCabe. Part I. England: its Rulers, Clergy, 
and Poor, before the Reformation, as described by the 
Monkish Historians. Vol. 1. London: Newby. 


Ween the title of the volume, which we have chosen for the 
subject of this article, first met our eyes in the advertising 
columns of the daily journals, we naturally anticipated that the 
historical lucubrations of some High Church chronicler had been 
given to the world, in the form of an industrious amplification of 
Southey’s far-famed, yet not over-estimated, “ Book of the 
Church.” On further inquiry however we ascertained, that this 
“Catholic” History of the period anterior to “the Reformation” 
was written by one who considered that Reformation to be 
an Apostacy, despite his own adoption and apparent tacit 
approval of the encomiastic appellation. Plainly, the History 
before us, far from being Catholic, is absolutely and barefacedly 
Romish from the first word to the last; but not the less 
valuable or curious after its own fashion on that account. It is 
a most singular, and indeed, we may add, a most interesting 
production, to all appearance at least emanating from a genuine 
enthusiast, or fanatic, who positively asserts his belief in the 
absurdest of medizeval so-called miracles, and is inclined to look 
for England’s ‘‘ age of gold” and the pure ideal of Arcadian 
felicity in the days of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

Then was “the true faith,” that is, the Romish, professed, at 
least in its essentials, by the population of this country. True, 
the Tridentine articles of faith were scarcely yet developed, and 
certainly not matured. Transubstantiation, at least, was a 
blasphemous absurdity not yet invented; covering with dis- 
honour, as it does, the most sacred of all Christian or Catholic 
rites, and converting that wondrous spiritual foretaste of heaven 
which is conveyed through its communion into a fearfully 
debased and carnal shadow of the truth. Rome too, if 
erroneously regarded as the Mother Church, was not yet 
treated as the earthly Lord of lords and King of kings 
in the person of its Governor, the Pope. But the False 
Ascetic Principle, the very -source and main spring of all 
spiritual corruption, was deeply rooted in the hearts and souls of 
the English people. The belief was widely spread, and all 
but invariably acted upon by those of a devotional spirit, that it 
was impossible “ to use this world without abusing it,” and that 
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it was therefore far wiser and far holier to abjure it and desert 
it altogether. Thus, we see many of the most spiritually minded 
of this age retreating to deserts and to caves, or congregating 
in monkish establishments. Chastity and celibacy had come to 
be regarded as all but synonymous terms, and the loss of the 
latter was virtually held to imply the forfeit of spiritual and 
moral virginity, without which no man could hope to aspire 
to the higher privileges of Christian faith and love. In con- 
formity with this idea, (ever the parent, ultimately, of the most 
fearful crimes, the most accursed -wickedness, not indeed 
perhaps in the minds of those naturally and deeply impressed 
with devotional fervour, but always in the masses of the 
population,) we find pious queens living in “ stainless virginity”’ 
with their lords, who, themselves despoiled of all the sweet 
relationships of domestic life, are naturally immersed in licen- 
tious wickedness ; we find holy kings, or those reputed such, 
who, when their country is most exposed to the perils of 
invasions and the machinations of evildoers, retire from the 
world to the melancholy seclusion of some convent, where they 
may practise ascetic self-torture without fear of interruption, 
whilst their deserted subjects are murdered by the ruthless foe. 

Miracles too, in these “halcyon days,” were wrought in all 
directions, at martyrs’ shrines and martyrs’ tombs. The 
sacrifice of Christ our Saviour for our sins was indeed rarely, if 
ever, preached. Meritorious and quasi-mediatorial works were 
to produce the salvation of man, and these alone were spoken of. 
Of these works suffering was regarded as the most acceptable 
to God; and of that suffering the most meritorious form was 
assumed to be the self-inflicted penance of an ascetic joyless life, 
whether for our own or others’ sins. 

These leading Romish principles, on which the whole super- 
structure of the Tridentine Romish Creed is reared, were fully 
received by the Anglo-Saxons of this “blissful” epoch. Never 
perhaps, at any age or under any circumstances, were these 
principles more fully and universally carried into effect. Yet, 
strange to say,—and- here commences the extraordinary 
contrast of the real with the ideal, to the existence of which 
neither Mr. MacCabe nor any other Romish historian has 
furnished us with a clue,—never at any period was the general 
condition of the English people so deplorable, never was crime 
more rampant, never blood-thirstiness more fierce, never licen- 
tiousness more coarse and unredeemed by social virtues. The 
demon of civil war stalked with gigantic strides over the 
desolate land. Murder prowled in every thicket. Piety, 
instead of invigorating, appeared, all but invariably, to render 
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those mere helpless cowards on whom it was most fully brought 
to bear. The kings who most favoured the monks, and strove 
to live by their ascetic rules, cringed the lowest to the Danish 
invader. 

In the ancient British Church, from a very early period, the 
ascetic virus was at work, though at first somewhat milder 
in its operations. But with every generation its destructive 
influence increased. About the year 200, the fatal distinction 
betwixt the pious and the worldly, the children of heaven 
and those of this earth, ascetic saints and the community at 
large, may be said to have been already established. The 
nation therefore was only Christianized externally in as far as the 
masses were concerned: the state of celibacy was already 
regarded as far holier than that of matrimony; the abuse was 
already confounded with the use. What was the consequence ? 
The ancient Britons were driven by the invading Saxons to 
their mountain fastnesses. The Saxons again in their turn 
were vanquished by the Dane. Despite the isolated efforts 
of single great men, such as Alfred, who arose at intervals and, 
notwithstanding their partial adherence to the errors of their 
age laboured practically for the benefit of suffering humanity, 
no true civilization, no assured social prosperity, could be 
reaped from the influences of a triumphant Christianity 
throughout the course of many centuries. 

Whence this strange contradiction in facts? Has Mr. 
MacCabe ever put this question to himself—What? Convents 
are springing up in every direction! Ascetic principles and 
actions are rife! The Romish creed is. received, in effect, and 
its leading doctrine of the meritoriousness of human sufferings 
is the central dogma of the age! Nay, more, four kings within 
a brief period, Ethelred, Cenred, Cedwalla, and Ina, stripping 
themselves of their crowns and all temporal dignities, betake 
them to Rome, to die if possible within the Holy City, and secure 
its Pontiff’s blessing !—And with all this, civilization rather 
retrogrades than advances! And Christianity, if anywhere, 
is all but confined to the cloister and the hermitage! How are 
we to understand this /— Within the memory of a single genera- 
tion a tenfold more civilizing more regenerative effect is 
wrought by our British ‘‘ Protestant” Missionaries upon the 
minds of the South Sea Islanders ! 

These facts are not to be questioned. Whence then did they 
arise ?— What? eight centuries of Christianity, (this volume of 
Mr. MacCabe’s history conducts us so far,) and the English nation, 
barbarous, ignorant, licentious, perpetually engaged in civil war, 
succumbs to the even more barbarous Danish Invader! But, 
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let us look for a moment to the Christian world at large,—not 
England only ! 

Paganism is replaced by Christianity throughout the Roman 
Empire. What is the consequence? Is domestic life hallowed 
by its influences, that domestic life which is the palladium of the 
state? Is that moral resolution strengthened, which enables 
man to encounter all dangers fearlessly, in the knowledge that 
the God of Love will guard and save His servants! Are corrupt 
institutions supplanted by social order and prosperity! Has 
the profane but beautiful literature of Paganism been thrust 
into the background by the vigorous offspring of regenerated 
intellect, illuminated by Christian love, which feels that that 
earth is hallowed on which earth’s Redeemer has trod, and that 
all earthly affections are elevated and purified, by that com- 
munion with them which He has deigned to share ?!—None of 
these things. Domestic life is regarded, and more than that, is 
practically treated, as .an all but profane thing. All those who 
would be “ perfect,” that is, truly holy and acceptable to God, 
profess a life of rigid celibacy. They refuse to use this world; 
not only lest they should abuse it; but also because, according 
to them, its very use is abuse in itself, after a certain minor 
degree of wickedness. Moral resolution exists not, save in those 
who desert the world and bury themselves in caves and deserts. 
Social order is unknown and undreamt of. The very hope of it 
is virtually abandoned: for those who remain in the world, and 
see their more devotional brethren abjuring all communion with 
it as fatal to true holiness, comfcrt themselves with the reflec- 
tion, that after all some persons must use this life, unless the 
world is to come entirely to an end, and so regard their worst 
crimes as the natural, almost unavoidable, and therefore more 
or less excusable consequences, of that communion which they 
feel it impossible to avoid. As for literature, that of Paganism 
is regarded as corrupt and unholy. The beautiful Providence of 
the Almighty, displayed in all the wonders of the natural world, 


-and even yet more in all the affections of the human heart, 


exists not for the ascetic Christian; the imagination, even that 
of the baptized regenerated Christian, is regarded as polluted in 
its very essence. All works of the imagination, therefore, must 
be necessarily Satanic and anti-Christian. The youthful and 
ardent soul, glowing for sympathy with the Beautiful in all 
creation, is severely forbidden to glance at the Bards of Paganism, 
and referred to the blessings of sinless ‘‘ bodily virginity” and 
ascetic torture, as the only safe outlets for the fiery enthusiasm 
of youth or genius. What is the result of all this? Unavoid- 
ably, that the whole civilized world is corrupted to its very 
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core: that the Roman Empire, deprived of those who might 
have proved its “salt,” its purifyers, its preservers, its regene- 
rators, falls from abyss to abyss of moral degradation, until the 
instruments of God’s wrath on a besotted world, the fiery Hun 
and the barbaric Goth, sweep in their devastating rage athwart 
the lands, erase the last vestiges of ancient civilization, and 
devote the whole of Europe to the thick darkness of more than 
a thousand years, the reign of lawless might, and the tyranny of 
unenlightened despotism. 

Virtues there were indeed in the very worst of eras, as Dr. 
Townsend has so admirably and magnificently demonstrated in 
that great work, his “Scripture Communion with God,” and as 
we have more than once asserted, and essayed to prove at 
length, in the pages of this periodical. We cannot pause, how- 
ever, for the consideration of these on the present occasion. 
The main facts are as we state them, and the difficulties con- 
nected with their solution are so great, from a Romish point of 
view, as to justify us most fully in declaring them insuperable. 
We, on the contrary, supply a clue to this seeming mystery of 
iniquity: we show, that false asceticism is founded on the two 
false principles, 1st, of this world’s utter worthlessness, which 
confounds the use with the abuse, and 2ndly, of the meritorious 
nature of self-inflicted needless suffering, which renders the 
ascetic the highest grade of holiness; and that this false asceticism 
was the source of all the errors of practice and corruptions of 
faith which we recognize in our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 
Hence, we cannot wonder at their remaining in a state of virtual 
barbarism. They shared but the fate of all their Christian 
brethren on the Continent. Hence, their moral and social 
degradation appears, as it really was, but the unavoidable con- 
sequence of the first principles they had adopted. Verily “ by 
their fruits shall ye know them.” The product of asceticism 
was the barbarism of ages. 

Let us now return to the more immediate consideration of 
Mr. MacCabe’s history, if we can properly call it by this appel- 
lation ; for it is written after a most peculiar fashion, which we 
shall leave this gentleman to explain in his own words, extracted 
from the preface :— 


“In this respect, the following pages will be found to differ from 
every preceding history of England. This will not be the history of 
the individual whose name appears on the title page; but the history of 
England, as written by the ancient annalists, chroniclers, biographers, 
and historians of England, witnesses as they were, for the most part, 
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of the scenes and transactions they describe, and in every instance, 
beyond the sphere of those motives by which but too many of our 
modera writers have been prompted to make the materials of our 
annals subservient to the prejudices and interests of party.” 


Indeed! We were not before aware that contemporary his- 
torians were usually, or invariably free from all temptations to 
party bias? We conceived it just possible that monks might 
wish to promote monkery, to paint its friends all virtue, and its 
foes all vice: but it appears that this notion is utterly without 
foundation. Well,—let that pass !—We resume our quotation: — 


‘Many have testified to the value of the ancient chroniclers as 
authorities. My object is—it is my explanation, and my apology, also 
—that the English reader should know them not as mere authorities ; 
but as authors recording the history of their country. In a point of 
vital importance, this work will thus be found to differ from all others 
on the same subject. If it have any merit at all, that merit will be 
found to consist in the originality of its plan—in the attempt, however 
feebly executed, to make the reader acquainted with the writings, with 
the thoughts, of Gildas, Nennius, Bede, Asser, Ethelwerd, Florence of 
Worcester, Eadmer, Simeon of Durham, William of Malmesbury, 
Eddius, Henry of Huntingdon, Roger de Hoveden, John Bromton, 
William of Newbury, Roger de Wendover, Matthew Paris, Nicholas 
Trivet, Ralph Higden, Goscelin, Sprott, Walsingham, Knighton, 
Capgrave, &c, &c.; and to do this, not by mere extracts from them, 
but by making their words the text out of which the history is com- 
piled, and by combining them together, to give a consecutive narrative 
of the ancient annals of the country. In short, by introducing the 
reader to these venerable monks, and leaving him to let history from 
their lips.” 


Truly a novel undertaking, and a goodly catalogue. And well 
has the work been effected, as far as it has yet progressed. We 
shall not indeed recommend our readers to seek for pure, un- 
adulterated truth in this result of a pains-taking and laborious 


_ combination of all the monkisk records: yet many undoubted 


facts will be found here, related too, not unfrequently, in a strain 
of naive and by no means unpleasing simplicity. It is curious 
to see how the instincts of human nature will work their way to 
the surface even in the monkish annalist. That love of action 
which is common to man, though rejected as unholy by the 
barren ascetic, awakes his enthusiasm when he records the 
martial deeds of his country’s defenders, or even of his country’s 
foes. We will yield our readers a sample of this sympathizing 
fervour ere we bring these remarks to a close. Meantime, we 
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here register the fact, and need not add that it yields no little 
interest to the more direct narratives of stormy martial con- 
flict which so often meet us in these ancient chronicles. Mr. 
MacCabe has well caught the spirit of his originals. His work 
may be regarded as a storehouse, at once, of monkish facts, and 
monkish fantasies. It is imbued, from the first word to the 
last, with the true medizval spirit, and must thus not only be 
invaluable to the antiquarian as bringing the treasures of past 
ages within his easy grasp, but also most interesting to every 
thinking mind ; we may add, with truth, to every imaginative 
disposition. For who would not wish to enter as it were into 
the very hearts and souls of his forefathers, and live the past 
over with them again? All this Mr. MacCabe’s history (if we 
may so call it) enables us to do, and therefore have we little 
doubt that it will be a very general and long-enduring favourite, 
and most probably secure its own peculiar niche, as a ‘‘standard” 
of our British Literature. 

So much said, and so much in simple honesty is due, we must 
again remind our readers that this work, resulting from such 
monkish chronicles, is, of necessity, narrow-minded, bigoted, and, 
in a word, ascetic to the core. It is replete with so-called 
** miracles,” which would be very amusing, did they not appear 
to implicate in shameless fraud so many whom we would fain love 
and reverence for their virtues, though we must needs pity their 
errors and their follies; and it is, as of course, devoid of the 
spirit of Christian philosophy ; for the most part, a mere record 
of facts, displaying scarcely any capabilities of either reflection 
or foresight in its authors. 

One word on the frauds above alluded to. There can be no 
doubt that at a very early period an opinion was adopted by a 
large portion of the Christian clericy, which, though fatal to 
morality, was but the unavoidable result of their unnatural 
position. We allude to the sometimes avowed and constantly 
implied conclusion, that ‘‘ the end justifies the means.” Mr. 
MacCabe even talks of “‘ pious frauds” in one passage approvingly, 
where he alludes to the virtual theft of the relics of some saint 
in conveying them from one country to another; and the very 
use of the term is significative, as proving, that Romanists do 
hold that fraud, in some instances, may be pious; that evil, 
under a certain aspect, may be good. Yet, strange to say, Mr. 
MacCabe in his notes professes the utmost indignation against 
Anglicans (such as Sharon Turner) who, acknowledging many 
virtues in his saints, yet suspect them of intentional fraud in 
many instances of supposed miracles. Does not Mr. MacCabe 
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see, can he fail to see, that a man who has once adopted the 
Jesuitic principle in discussion, may work many evil actions with 
a good intention? If not so, we must at once consign to hopeless 
perdition the chief boasts and ornaments of the Romish faith 
throughout the world. Does Mr. MacCabe mean to tell us, that 
every Romish priest, that. even the Pope himself, must really be 
an utter reprobate, or firmly believe in every miracle to which he 
gives his authoritative assent? If Mr. MacCabe does think this, 
we are far more charitable than he. 

The truth is (and the fact is undeniable), that the theory of 
pious frauds spread far and wide in the early ages of the Church’s 
being. It was received and acted on in numberless instances, by 
really good, though not spiritually enlightened, men; and we 
doubt not that there are thousands of Romish priests now living 
who would follow with pleasure in their footsteps. In the account 
of the death of the Proto-Martyr, St. Alban, we are much pro- 
voked (we confess) by the monkish lying additions to the veritable 
history. That holy man turned no river from its course, we may 
be sure, in his progress to the scene of his martyrdom. Had he 
done so, that martyrdom would never have taken place; but the 
far sublimer wonder of spiritual fortitude and love for his enemies 
in death he did indeed show forth, and the Almighty would not 
interfere with the course of his invisible Providence to deprive 
Himself of the witness of so faithful and holy a servant. Another 
peculiarly “doubtful” miracle cannot be passed over here. When 
Augustine met the bishops of the ancient British Church, which, 
though in a minor degree infected with the ascetic error, was 
independent of Rome and Romanism,—Augustine, who signalized 
his spiritual humility by receiving his equals, if not his superiors, 
those British bishops, without rising from his seat,—he proposed, 
after a long conference and controversy (concerning the very 
rudiments of the faith, not the mere question of externals, as 
some of the monkish historians would leave us to suppose), he 
proposed, we say, this method of arriving at a conclusion: ‘ Let 
- some sick person,” he said, “ be brought amongst us, and by the 
prayers of whomsoever the cure of that person is effected, be his 
faith and rule acknowledged as that which is the most approved 
of by God.”’ Here, we see, miracle was to be the test of ortho- 
doxy ; not orthodoxy that of miracle. But, to resume :—* The 
adversaries of St. Augustine unwillingly acceded to this proposal. 
An Englishman deprived of sight was brought into the midst of 
the synod.” (Be it remarked, an Anglo-Saxon, one of those 
whom Augustine had already gained over to his interest: not a 
Briton.) | 
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‘* He was first presented to the British priests; but no alleviation, 
much less a cure for his affliction, was received through their ministry. 
Then Augustine, forced by a great and just necessity, fell upon his 
knees, and prayed to God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
He would be pleased to restore that vision to the blind man, which he 
had lost, so that by the bodily illumination of one man the hearts of 
many faithful might be filled with the burning light of spiritual grace. 
The blind saw!—-light was given to his eyes, and Augustine was 
proclaimed by all, as the preacher of that which was true.” 


The British bishops, however, as we are further informed, re- 
fused to yield to this “ miracle,” remembering no doubt that 
christians “ walk by faith, not by sight,” and being further fore- 
warned of those real or seeming wonders which should “ deceive, 
if it were possible, the very elect.” Now, however unkind our 
conjecture may appear to Mr. MacCabe or others, we cannot but 
suspect ‘“‘a pious fraud” in this instance also. Augustine 
might very naturally say, thinking as he no doubt did, that the 
spiritual well-being of millions depended on his triumph in the 
controversy, ‘* I will use the mammon of unrighteousness to the 
praise of God: here is a pious Catholic who is ready and willing 
to serve my purpose. Why should I hesitate to secure the 
triumph of Right and Truth, through the medium of a little pious 
fraud?” But we must leave our readers to form their own con- 
clusion. 

Really the story of Laurence’s supposed flagellation by St. 
Peter for King Eadbald’s sins, assumes almost a comic aspect. 
The King, on being informed thereof, is forthwith moved to 
repentance. Sharon Turner’s admirable comment on this story 
excites the ire of the Romish Mr. MacCabe. It runs thus :-— 


‘*A simple contrivance of Lawrence, the successor of Augustine, 
affected the mind of Eadbald with alarm. He appeared before the 
king bleeding from severe stripes ; and boldly declared that he received 
them in the night from St. Peter, because he was meditating his 
departure from the island. The idea was exactly level with the king’s 
intellect and superstition. A strong sensation of fear, that the same 
discipline might be inflicted by the same invisible hand on himself, 
changed his feelings, and he became a zealous friend to the new 
faith.” 


Mr. MacCabe hereupon waxes most indignant on the imputa- 
tions of “ fraud and blasphemy,” &c.! It is he who uses such 
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hard words, not we. He really seems to forget that in many 
partially good men’s estimation “the end sanctifies the means.””* 

We may remark, in passing, that our author repeatedly cites 
the lucubrations of our English Romanisers, set forth in the 
notorious ‘* Lives of the Saints,” in confirmation of his views. 
These indeed are far more dangerous and subtle than the 
unpolished monkish records under our notice. It may be here 
observed, that although the Romanising divines, who have left, or 
still linger amongst us, are peculiarly deficient in the use of the 
logical faculties, yet have they thrown a veil of imaginative though 
somewhat sickly poetry over many Romish enormities which the 
Romanists themselves have far less skilfully defended. The fact 
is, that these new converts or perverts to Romanism, being 
nourished originally by the pure faith of the Anglican Church, 
had some earnestness in their Romanist convictions, something 
like an approach to a poetic belief ; of which the regular Romish 
controversialists rarely if ever have the slightest conception. 
Anglicanism has reared the only thinking and feeling Christians, 
who have said anything, for many years, worthy of a moment’s 
consideration, in defence of Romanism and its rites ! 

In illustration of the terrible social disorder to which we 
have before alluded, we may yield our readers two or three 
citations, quoted also by Mr. MacCabe, though apparently 
without the slightest perception to what degree they could 
be turned against him. In this purely catholic age, then, Anstey 
tells us, that ‘in cases of homicide, the kinsman of the slain 
was allowed by the Anglo-Saxon laws to raise the deadly 
feud against the slayer.” And Sir F. Palgrave adds in 
explanation: ‘‘ An affray at a banquet was considered as an 
adequate excuse; and he who laid his enemy low in fair and 
open fight, though accompanied by a violation of the peace, was 
allowed to tender the legal bloodshed.” And Sharon Turner 
tells us, quoting from Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, that “ the 
slayer or wrong-doer was liable to two penalties,—the were, 
-in satisfaction of the individual, the wite to be paid to the state 
for perpetrating a public wrong ;”—that is, a couple of fines for 
murder. ‘Truly, these pious Anglo-Saxons seem to have 
had a wondrous reverence for a christian brother’s life ! 

In pages 527-8, we are given the full particulars of 
a knight’s despairing death, who knew he was condemned 
eternally, despite his wish to repent, Because he had not 


* We need not say that this most execrable doctrine is entirely abjured by 
us: its practice must of necessity debase the Christian’s faith; still it need 
not altogether uproot it. 
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confessed a short time previously. We are told, that in a 
prophetic vision two volumes were put before him, one contain- 
ing his good actions, the other his sins; and the latter being the 
more weighty by far, he is condemned, without one single word 
of reference, even by implication, to the merits and mediation of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour. 

With respect to the Romish worship of images, incidentally 
alluded to in this work, Mr. MacCabe very innocently quotes 
the preposterous arguments of a certain ‘‘ Rev. T. Sisk,” who 
tells us, that his Church would render honour to images, “ not 
as believing that any divinity or virtue is in them for which they 
should be honoured, or that anything is to be asked for them, 
or any trust to be placed in them, as THe GeNTILEsS ONCE DID 
IN THEIR IDOLS, but because the honour given to them is referred to 
the prototypes which they represent,’&c. &c. Now, really, it is 
high time for this prevaricating and self-contradictory line of 
defence to be abandoned by all reasoning Romanists, or Roman- 
ists attempting to reason. How often are they to be told, or 
why should they not know themselves, that the Gentiles only 
honoured (that is, worshipped) the images of their so-called 
deities “as the representatives of their prototypes”? The 
theory was in either case the same. The prototype was 
supposed to attach especial favour to some marked image of 
him- or her-self; and, therefore, the votary undertook long 
pilgrimages to the thus favoured shrine. There was in reality, 
according to the Greek belief, but one Venus; yet the vulgar, 
confounded by the different. appellations bestowed on the 
separate images of her, came at last to have almost a distinct 
faith in a multiplicity of individual Veneres. And just in the 
same way, amongst the Romanists of the present day, though 
the Church of Rome teaches that there is but one Virgin, the 
masses entertain a vague but serious conviction of the actual 
individuality of many representatives of ‘‘ Our Lady.” In both 
cases, however, originally, the statue or image is worshipped, 
for the sake and in the place of, “ its prototype ;” and it is this 
which is invariably styled idolatry, both in the Old and New 
Testament. 

At page 554, an amusing legend is recorded anent a certain 
Guthlac, which is especially remarkable for the simplicity, or 
rather excessive stupidity, therein attributed, to the words and 
actions of two emissaries from the infernal regions, who 
endeavoured to trepan the said Guthlac into suicide, by means 
of immoderate and apparently unlawful fasting. We are in- 
formed, that the part of the country in which this venerable 
hermit took up his abode, was peculiarly infested with demons 
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and servants of darkness, who played off all manner of unpleasant 
jokes upon him there. Here, we may remark by the way, that 
the concourse of evil spirits in such an ‘“ Age of Faith” was 
remarkable, as contrasted with the freedom from such barefaced 
fiendish visitations, enjoyed at present by our unhappy “ heretic 
community.” We presume however that the Prince of Dark- 
ness, being quite sure of clutching us all in the end, does not 
put himself out of the way to molest us in the meantime. But, 
seriously speaking, we do not doubt that spirits of ill may be often 
invisibly near us and about us. We only doubt their being 
allowed to yield such practical evidence of their wiles and machina- 
: tions as they are here described as doing. To return to our story, 
the two devils in question, with the utmost naiveté, and in a spirit 
of plain truthfulness, which throws some doubt upon the justice 
of the old adage, ‘* Tell the truth and shame the devil !”—thus 
accosted the reverend ascetic: ‘* We have tried the fortitude of 
your faith, and have had experience of your invincible patience : 
we have therefore determined not only to cease from again 
disturbing you, but even to instruct you in the customs of the 
ancient hermits.” If our hermit should have allowed himself to 
be taken in after this plain confession of his advisers’ natures 
and past practices, we confess that we, for our part, should 
not have had much compassion to throw away on him. It need 
however be scarcely added, that he was not fool enough for 
this, but declined following the advice so courteously proffered 
to him 

We meant to have enlarged on the melancholy spectacle 
of a really good man, king Ceolwulf, abandoning his kingdom 
when it had most need of his fostering care, from the mere 
| selfish notion that he personally might derive more advantage 
from ascetic retirement: but the want of space urges us to 
proceed, and we pass with pleasure to an instance of pagan 
honesty and noble magnanimity of spirit; contrasting most 
favourably with this ‘‘ saintly” selfishness, though unfortunately 
exhibited in the adherence to error. We are told that the 
heathen king of the Frisii, Radbod,. was at last disposed to 
become a christian. (See note p. 618.) ‘He was about to 
be baptized, and had already placed one foot in the water when 
he turned round to Bishop Wolfron, and asked, ‘where were 
the souls of the Frisian kings, his ancestors? Reply was made 
to him, that the unbaptized could not be in heaven. ‘ Then’ 
replied the Pagan monarch, stepping back from the font, ‘I 
prefer being with the multitude of my fathers in the land of 
Woden, than an associate of the few in the heaven of the 
Christians.’ In three days afterwards he was dead.” There 
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was noble manly feeling, nay, there was even the spirit of 
christian love in this Pagan, who would not secure an immor- 
tality from which his own forefathers must be excluded. What 
pitiful bigotry, on the other hand, what antichristian narrow 
mindedness was there in the Bishop’s assertion, that the 
unbaptized could not be saved. Knew he not that Christ hath 
died for all, whether before or after His coming, even for those 
ignorant of His existence? Knew he not, that all who walked 
according to the light bestowed on them, though imperfectly, 
might be saved through the merits of His Eternal Sacrifice, 
who came ‘to light every man that cometh into the world”? 
Or if this doctrine were too deep for Bishop Wolfron, as being 
above and beyond the age of thick darkness in which he lived, 
had he not at least before his eyes, the words of the inspired 
Apostle of the Gentiles? “God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men’”—(even those the furthest removed from his 
visible covenant with Israel, even the children of the bondsman 
Ham,)—“ that they should seek the Lord ; if haply they might 
feel after Him and find Him ;” and who goes on to say, that He 
is near every one of us, whether Jew or Gentile, Christian or 
Pagan : and who added in another place, even yet more clearly : 
** When the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law,” (that is, the moral law according 
to their abilities,) “‘ these, having not the law,” (that is, not the 
revealed law,) “ are a law unto themselves !” Such answer should 
have been made to the inquiring Pagan, and he would not then 
have drawn back from the baptismal font, but gladly have 
received the light of Revelation, in addition to that of Nature 
bestowed on his forefathers. See, too, the exclusive importance 
attributed to the mere external rite! But we have not space 
for further considerations. 

We had meant to dwell at some length on the famous vision 
of a future world, granted to a certain monk, recorded by the 
undoubtedly worthy but ignorant Boniface, and introduced here 
in a passage extending from p. 632 to 646. We have only space 
to remark, however, that this vision bears most melancholy 
evidence to the exclusive possession, which the doctrine of 
meritorious works had obtained, of the souls of the most pious. 
The monk in question figured to himself the hour of judg- 
ment, when his separate sins bore record against him, his good 
works or merits took bodily shape and form, and exclaimed 
in turn, ‘“‘ I am the obedience he exhibited,” “I am the pure 
prayer he offered up,” ‘“‘ I am the psalm he sung as a satisfac- 
tion,” &c. These self-same virtues, says the monk, seemed 
increased in importance, and even in his own sight far greater 
than anything he had thought himself capable of performing. 
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Not a word do we find, amidst all these and many even more 
glaring absurdities, of love for Christ, or salvation through Him. 
These doctrines indeed were only ‘ milk for babes ;” those striv- 
ing for spiritual “‘ perfection” sought and found more glorious ali- 
ment, “holy virginity,” and self-torture, and penal “ satisfac- 
tion” !—And it is to this pitiful folly, to this destructive self- 
righteousness, to this ascetic negation, that so many of our late 
brethren would have led us back; and to which some of those 
who still linger amongst us, would cautiously and gradually return. 
Marvellous yet not less certain fact ! Within a few years at least 
fifty Anglican clergyman have been attracted, deluded, and at 
last whirled into apostacy, by such a system and such a faith 
as this ! 

But we have promised our readers to yield them some sample 
of the vigorous martial sympathies at times evinced by the 
monkish historians. Accordingly, we present them with a 
specimen taken from pages 608 to 611 of this volume. We there 
read, in the account of the quarrels betwixt two Anglo-Saxon 
Monarchs, Cuthred, King of Wessex and Ethelbald, King of 
Mercia, of whom the latter was considered the most powerful :— 


“‘Cuthred, finding the exactions of Ethelbald intolerable, and his 
oppression increasing, determined to muster an army, and meet the 
tyrant in the field, resolved to die a free and independent sovereign, 
rather than live, as if he were the bondman of another. He had in 
this battle the support of his Ealdorman, Ethelhun,—who, from his 
foe, had become his stedfast and trusty friend. Cuthred confided to 
the valour of Ethelhun’s arm in the conflict, and he was guided by his 
counsel in the disposition of his army. He relied upon both, as 
capacitating him to withstand the worst efforts of Ethelbald. The 
latter, as the monarch over tributary kings, marched to the field of 
battle, with an immense body of forces; he brought against the West 
Saxons the warriors not only of Mercia but also of Kent, of the East 
Saxons and of the Angles. The hostile armies met at Burford. As 
soon as they were arrayed in lines against each other, both at the same 
time advanced to the attack, preceded by the standard bearers of their 
‘respective sovereigns, Ethelhun, who carried the golden dragon, the 
ensign of the King of Wessex, rushed forward and transfixed the 
enemy’s standard bearer. Loud and joyous huzzas burst from the 
ranks of Cuthred as they crossed their weapons with their foes. An 
awful clash then followed,—and then came the roar, the tumult, and 
the thunder sounds of battle, the clatter of swords, the heavy fall of the 
instruments of death, the piercing shrieks and sobbing groans of the 
wounded and of men in their last agonies. Havoc spread like fire, and 
consumed in its rage the compact masses, as they hurried into the 
thickest of the horrid strife. The Mercians and the West Saxons 
seemed to feel that this was a battle, the result of which was to decide 
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the fate of their posterity for ever.” ‘‘It was, however, around the 
regal standards in both armies that the bravest and boldest were to 
be found; rank following rank, and doing the work of destruction 
with the sword or Amazonian battle-axe. In neither was there enter- 
tained a thought of flight; both fought with the certain expectation of 
victory; the Mercians, inflated with the pride of many former con- 
quests; the West Saxons incited by an utter detestation of slavery. 
In all parts of this terrible field the Ealdorman Ethelhun was to be 
seen cutting his way through entire ranks of his foes, and leaving a 
heap of dead or dying in his track; for his awful battle-axe fell like 
the thunderbolt upon men and armour, striking them dead, and riving 
them to pieces on the instant. On the other hand the valiant King 
Ethelbald rushed amongst the enemy, and slaughtered all who chanced 
to encounter him; for to his sword the breast-plates of his foes were 
but as a thin garment, and their bones but as yielding flesh. Ethelhun 
and Ethelbald were as two dreadful fires, which beginning from oppo- 
site quarters, at length in their progress of destruction come to unite 
their raging flames with each other—Ethelhun and Ethelbald stood 
face to face! Both were brave; each felt, in regarding the warlike 
champion who stood before him, that he had a terrible opponent. 
They gnashed their teeth with rage,—exchanged blows,—then, col- 
lected all their strength, and prepared for a mutual conflict, in which, 
at last, each was to be fairly matched with his only fitting combatant. 
It was at that very moment that God, who resists the proud, and from 
whom all strength, courage, and magnanimity come, withdrew His 
grace from Ethelbald. Ethelbald’s spirit was abated. He felt on the 
instant that he had neither his wonted courage nor his accustomed 
strength; he fled the very first from the batile, and abandoned his sol- 
diers to the wrath of the mighty champion he had himself been afraid 
to encounter. And from that day forth God never permitted anything 
to prosper with him.”’ 


This entire passage is vigorous and picturesque, Homeric in 
force, and more than Ossianie in simplicity. Our readers will 
find other passages of the same nature within this volume, which 
will well repay a perusal, and even a careful study. 

We must now devote some little space to the consideration of 
a claim strongly put forward by the author in his preface, but 
scarcely verified in the body of his work: we mean the demand 
to be considered, more especially the chronicler of the poor, and 
of. their fortunes. We must be permitted to see no little 
Romish subtlety in this assertion. Here are Mr. MacCabe’s 
own words :— 


‘* A leading feature in this work will be a history of the poor—the 
essential element of society. Too long has the, custom prevailed of 
marking only the movements of the few and gaudy figures that float 
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upon the surface, whilst the particles of the mighty mass by which 
they are upborne have remained unexamined, unanalysed, and un- 
known.” 


Now we must really take the liberty of reminding Mr. 
MacCabe that the historical partiality to the Great, so expli- 
citly condemned by him, is nowhere more glaringly manifested 
than in the pages of those monkish historians, the objects of his 
special admiration. Why in the very citation we have just made 
from Henry of Huntingdon, the attention of the reader is fixed 
mainly, if not entirely, on the two leaders of the hostile armies. 
The mass is alluded to only as a mass. Hence arises, indeed, 
the romantic and individual interest of the passage. Modern 
historians, in their anxiety to do justice to all the combatants 
engaged on similar occasions, forfeit this unity of purpose and of 
interest. 

But how does Mr. MacCabe realise his intention !—Verily, as 
far as we can discover, only, by a laudation of monkish charity, 
(page 705,) accompanied by an attack on the New Poor Law. 
Now, Heaven forbid that we should constitute ourselves the 
champions of this law, which must work its own abolition 
speedily, unless a social revolution is to accomplish that result. 
A system of extensive ‘“ out-door -relief” must undoubtedly 
sooner or later be adopted; and far are we from maintaining 
that a large portion of the funds thus provided for the relief of 
Christ’s poor, our christian brethren, should not pass to them 
through the hands of Christ’s appointed ministers. But never, 
we trust, again, will the poor be absolutely dependent on the 
visible church, or rather on the clergy, for their very daily bread 
in all times of trouble and affliction. The Church may and 
should be the great agent of the nation’s charity, but such des- 
potic power should never be entrusted to her as must result from 
the position, with regard to national charity, in which the Anglo- 
Saxon Church was placed. The church was then the absolute 
sovereign over both the bodies and souls of the poor. She had 
enormous funds at her command for their assistance, which she 
dispensed of entirely as might please her best, owing no account 
to the nation or the ruling powers. Thus the people were the 
Church’s bondsmen, chained indeed by bonds of iron: never may 
they resume such a degrading position. Under this state of 
things to-morrow, the masses would be will-less slaves, and the 
Church, as of necessity, a temporally omnipotent tyrant. ‘ 

We shall now leave our readers to study this so-called Catholic 
History for themselves. It is, we repeat it, a most valuable and 
most extraordinary work. It will not indeed render needless or 
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replace Sharon Turner’s admirable “History of the Anglo- 
Saxons,” nor will it in any degree supply the want of a truly 
Catholic History of England, temporal and spiritual, regarded 
from the point of view of an enlightened Christianity,—a want, 
which has long been felt, and must sooner or later be supplied. 
Still Mr. MacCabe’s work (in its own degree) is as valuable as 
it is novel. We shall look for its continuation with much inter- 
est, and we doubt not that many of our readers will sympathize 
in our expectations. Yet, at the same time, we should neither 
be greatly surprised, nor should we allow ourselves to be disap- 
pointed, were Mr. MacCabe to become convinced of the incom- 
pleteness of his Romish theory, and be led by his own historical 
researches to the bosom of that Anglican Mother Church, to 
which he stands at present opposed in the character of a Romish 
schismatic. 








Arr. VIII.—Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Vice-Chamberlain and Lord Chancellor to Queen 
Elizabeth, including his Correspondence with the Queen and 
other distinguished Persons. By Sir Harris Nicolas, G.C. 
M. G. London: Bentley, 1847. 


Tue name of Sir Christopher Hatton generally raises a smile 
from the ludicrous manner in which Sheridan has introduced 
him in ‘‘ The Critic ;” but there is in the work before us evident 
proof that Sir Christopher was well fitted for far more im- 
portant purposes than simply turning out his toes. He has 
come under the somewhat severe notice of Lord Campbell in his 
** Lives of the Chancellors,” and as we have spared his lordship 
in a previous article on Miss Strickland, in which we could have 
struck him knightly and full, as well became us in that fair 
lady’s cause, to whose accusations his silence ministers the best 
proof of their truth, we do not feel obliged to any further 
extension of mercy in this second transgression. Reviewers are 
essentially of the stern Minos and Rhadamanthus mood, and 
rigidly ought Lord Campbell to have regarded facts ere he 
ventured to assail a noble memory. atton enjoyed the 
confidence for many years of the first of women, his queen 
Elizabeth. His judgment was consulted by Cecil, Leicester, 
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Walsingham and others. He was the leader of the Commons, 
and a just if not a very learned judge. He enjoyed the 
correspondence and intimacy of the most learned men of his 
zera of all kinds and denominations. His correspondence with 
Cecil, Bacon, Leicester, Whitgift, Aylmer, Sir P. Sydney, 
Cartwright the well-known non-conformist, the antesignanius 
or standard-bearer of his party, as he was called, Beza and 
others, proves his estimation in numerous directions. We much 
doubt whether Lord Campbell will leave behind him one equally 
illustrious and important. Many of these names appear in 
the present work, but by far the most important documents 
are those letters which passed between Hatton and the Virgin 
Queen. Sir H. Nicolas seems to query the truth of this latter 
appellation. This inuendo, and the designation in the preface of 
these letters that ‘‘ they certainly breathe the devotion and 
tenderness of a lover, rather than the duty of a subject,” require 
strong grounds to save Sir H. Nicolas from the imputation 
of an unknightly attack on the Gloriana of the Faerie Queen, 
the praise of bards, the Rose of England, and the cynosure 
of knighthood’s glance and virgin purity. 

The work before us is well arranged, inasmuch as the portion 
of the life given is illustrated by correspondence over the same 
period. Sir Christopher Hatton was the third son of William 
Hatton of Holdenby, in Northamptonshire. The pedigree of 
the family is extremely ancient. They are supposed to descend 
from Ivo, a Norman noble, the ancestor of the Fitz-Nigells, 
Barons of Hatton, and of other Cheshire families. His sixth 
son, Wolfaith Lord of Hatton, is supposed to have been the 
progenitor through a long line of knights and squires of Piers 
Hatton, of Quisty Birches, in Cheshire, whose third son founded 
a new line by marrying in the reign of Henry VII. Elizabeth 
the sister and eventually sole heiress of William Holden, Esq. 
of Holdenby, in Northamptonshire. Their eldest son, John 
Hatton, settled at Holdenby, and had three sons, William the 
eldest, John Hatton of Gravesend, Kent, ancestor of the 
Viscounts Hatton, now represented by: that well-known con- 
servative Peer, Lord Winchelsea, and Christopher. William 
Hatton, the eldest son, had by Alice Saunders a daughter, who 
married John Newport, Esq. of Horningham, in Warwickshire, 
and three sons. Two of the sons died young and unmarried, 
and Christopher, who was destined to make the name of Hatton 
illustrious, succeeded to the inheritance of the estates at 
Holdenby. He was born in 1540 at Holdenby, and became 
an orphan at six years of age by the death of his _— in 1546. 
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Little is known of his early life until he entered as a Gentleman 
Commoner at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, probably at fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. He took no degree, bnt became 
a member of the Inner Temple in 1560. There is no proof that 
he was ever called to the bar, but such might have been the 
case since there is no register of calls before 1567. Over all 
this portion of Hatton’s life, the gross ignorance of Lord 
Campbell is perfectly amusing, as well as the bitter spirit with 
which “ plain John,” who never had anything about him approxi- 
mating to grace or elegance, has attacked the accomplished 
gentleman, which Hatton evidently was. The misstatements are 
innumerable. We have seen that his father died when Hatton 
was six years old : will our readers believe that the old gentleman 
is represented after this as complaining of the expense of his 
son’s university education? Surely Lord Campbell has been 
reading the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations” of Mr. Landor. His 
dancing comes in for severe animadversion as below the mark of 
forensic dignity; yet it was not so deemed in those days, since 
even on the 6th February 1610, Dugdale tells us that “ the under 
barristers of Lincoln’s Inn were by decimation put out of 
commons for example’s sake, because the whole bar offended, 
by not dancing on Candlemas day preceding, according to the 
ancient order of this society, when the judges were present ; 
with this, that if the like fault were committed afterwards, they 
should be fined or disbarred.” 

Camden fully admits that Hatton being young and of comely 
fulness of body and countenance, got into such favour with the 
queen, that she took him into her band of Gentlemen Pensioners. 
He was one of the authors of a tragedy called “Tancred and 
Gismund,” played before the queen by the gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple. Royal favour poured in upon him in plenteous 
streams, from the moment of his entry into the queen’s service, so 
much so that Leicester grew jealous of his ascendancy. He was 
returned to parliament for Higham Ferrers in April, 1571. In 
the offerings on new year’s day presented to the queen, and 
which obtained in return silver plate from her majesty, Hatton 
received the largest amount given. Numerous grants of money 
were made to him, and various posts of value conferred on him. 
During the eight early years of his study at court, nothing but 
the high favour of his sovereign and his general elegance con- 
tributed to render him conspicuous. He was, however, a muni- 
ficent patron of literature, and was always the friend of the 
unfortunate. In May, 1572, Hatton was elected knight of the 
shire for Northampton. In July of the same year he received 
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the office of captain of the guard, still holding his position of 
gentleman pensioner, and gentleman of the privy chamber. 
Beneficial grants had been made him, but he had not received 
as yet any important post, nor was he knighted even until five 
years after this period. Reports were largely in circulation to 
the disparagement of the queen at this period, both with regard 
to Hatton, as well as Leicester. Mr. Hatton was spoken of by 
one Mather as a gentleman “who had more recourse unto her 
majesty in her privy chamber than reason would suffer, if she 
were so virtuous and well inclined as some noiseth her.” But 
Mary Queen of Scots openly charged Elizabeth with forgetting 
the strict law of honour with Hatton, Simyer, the Duke of 
Anjou, and one other person. She then proceeded to various 
other insinuations as to the Earl of Oxford, and even to one 
Gorge, a gentleman pensioner. Cardinal Allen openly charged 

Elizabeth with having unlawful, long-concealed, and fained issue. 

The worthless Anjou openly alleged the incontinence of Elizabeth 

as his reason for not espousing her. With regard to her 

intimacy with Hatton, a correspondence between him and his 

friend Edward Dyer, is first adduced by Sir H. Nicolas. 

Hatton was evidently to himself losing her favour, and sought 

for the best means of recovering it. His rival was apparently the 

young Earlof Oxford. Now even supposing Hatton in his vanity 

to have boasted of indiscretions on the part of his sovereign, 

which she in reality never committed, there is but one passage 
in this letter of Edward Dyer that bears any sinister interpre- 
tation. We extract it :— 


‘* For though in the beginning when her majesty sought you (after 
her good manner,) she did bear with rugged dealing of yours, until 
she had what she fancied, yet now after satiety and fulness it will rather 
hurt than help you” (to blame openly his rival). (P. 18.) 


The insinuations uttered by various parties mentioned above, 
. we treat as nil, for every one knows the leading motive. We 
do not think this letter of Dyer alludes to more than a change 
in the general tone of familiarity between the queen and Hatton ; 
that Oxford was a new man, and Hatton an old favourite, and it 
after all depends much upon the previous communication between 
him and Dyer, which is not extant. We should also much 
doubt that Dyer would have dared to pen such a communication, 
unless he had felt that the construction which ought to be put 
on it was harmless. This Dyer also was evidently out of favour 
with Elizabeth. Had he communicated Hatton's insinuations 
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against her honour? Hatton himself fell ill in May, 1573. The 
queen during this indisposition showed him great kindness. He 
received permission to go to Spa, and took leave of Elizabeth on 
the 3rd of June. He was accompanied by her own physician 
Doctor Julio. He corresponded with the queen from abroad, 
who had given him, Sir H. Nicolas states, the singular appel- 
lation of Lids or Lyddes, viz. Eyelids. He sometimes subscribed 
his letter with a cypher, and those which he wrote to her had no 
other address than another cypher. A strong remark on this 
correspondence is made by Sir H. Nicolas. 


‘* The style of his correspondence is that of an ardent and successful 
lover, separated by distance and illness from a mistress, rather than 
that of a subject to his sovereign.’’ (P. 25.) 


Let us look at this correspondence. The first letter is a 
tissue of vague compliments. The second contains this irregular 
passage : 


“« Give me leave, madam, to remove myself out of this irksome shadow, 
so far as imagination with these good means may lead me towards you, 
and let me thus salute you. Love for ever most excellent creature, and 
love some man to shew yourself thankful for God’s high labour in you.” 


The rest of the correspondence by no means avoucheth any 
thing to bear out the insinuation of Sir H. Nicolas, and two 
remarkable documents which, for anything we can see to the 
contrary, contain the substance of the queen’s correspondence 
with Hatton clearly indicate that she repelled any improper 
familiarity. 


‘* A question once was asked me thus :—Must aught be denied a 
friend’s request ? answer me yea or nay. It was said—Nothing. And 
first it is best to scan what a friend is, which I think nothing else but 
friendship’s harbour. Now it followeth what friendship is, which I 
deem to be one uniform consent of two minds, such as virtue links, and 
naught but death can break. Therefore, I conclude, that the house 
that shrinketh from his foundation shall down for me; for friend leaves 
he to be, that doth demand more than the giver’s grant with reason’s 
leave may yield; and if so, then my friend no more; my foe. God 
send thee mend, and if needly thou must will, yet at the least no power 
be thine to atchieve thy desire. For where minds differ and opinions 
swerve, there is scant a friend in that company. But if my hap have 
fallen in so happy a soil, as one such be found that wills but that be- 
seems, and I be pleased with that he so allows, I bid myself farewell,— 
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and then I am but his.” (Contemporary copies in the State Paper 
Office, indorsed ‘‘ A Couple of Letters of the Qa, endited and written 


at one time.”) (P. 31.) 


Hatton returned to England before October in 1578, and 
narrowly escaped assassination from a lunatic Puritan, Peter 
Burchett, who wounded Captain Hawkins by mistaking him for 
Hatton. He was executed for this attempt at murder. 

In 1574 Hatton applied for the lease of the Episcopal 
House in Ely Place, Holborn, which the Bishop of Ely opposed. 
The queen’s well known letter to Dr. Cox, threatening to 
unfrock him, Sir H. Nicolas considers a very suspicious 
document. The whole neighbourhood in that vicinity bears 
numerous traces in Hatton Garden and other streets of the 
favourite of the queen. Hatton was sadly in debt, notwith- 
standing her majesty’s favours, and obtained grants of lands in 
various counties. The parliamentary proceedings between 
1575-6 contain evidence of Hatton’s activity in the case of 
Wentworth, who was ordered to the Tower for speaking *‘ un- 
reverend and undutiful words of the queen.” In 1577 he was 
appointed vice-chamberlain of the queen’s household and a 
member of the Privy Council, and received knighthood from her 
majesty at the same time with Walsingham. The Privy 
Council in those days exercised the functions of a Cabinet 
Council. Hatton became a very active and efficient member of 
it. His correspondence with Davison shows that he was in 
high trust, and the private favour he possessed with the queen 
is shown by even the trifling circumstance that the Prime 
Minister Burghley dared not take the liberty of recommending 
to the queen to have a tooth extracted, but left Hatton to 
manage this delicate mancuvre. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Grindall, and the Bishop of London, Aylmer, both re- 
quested his good offices repeatedly. The sycophantic Bishop 
Aylmer appears to have shocked both the queen and Hatton by 
_ his proceedings. The following language of this detestable 

sycophant needs no comment, its exposition is sufficient. He 
owed his mitre to Hatton. 


‘* I study with my eyes on my book, and my mind is in the court; I 
preach without spirit; I trust not of God, but of my sovereign, which 
is God’s lieutenant, and so another God unto me—for of such it is 
said, Vos estis dit ; I eat without stomach, I sleep without rest, I com- 
pany without comfort, and live as one dead.” (P. 58.) 


Passing a variety of correspondence with Sir Amyas Paulet, 
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Leicester, Walsingham, who was in the Low Countries, Burgh- 
ley, and the unfortunate Archbishop of Canterbury, Grindall, we 
come to the year 1579, in which a circumstance occurred that 
placed the queen, the Earl of Lincoln, the French ambassador, 
Simyer, and Sir. C. Hatton in some danger. While these per- 
sons were with her majesty in her private barge on the Thames, 
a shot was fired out of a boat, which struck one of the rowers 
within six feet of the queen, and passed through both his arms. 
The queen gave her own scarf to the wounded man, and bid him be 
of good cheer, for he should want for nothing, and replied to the 
observation that the intention must have been to destroy either 
her or Simyer, “that she could believe nothing of her people 
that parents would not believe of their children.” It was pro- 
bably an accident, possibly caused by the eager loyalty of some 
of her subjects. The perpetrator was not executed, though con- 
demned. This year was marked by a quarrel between Sir. P. 
Sidney and the Earl of Oxford, which ended in Sidney retiring 
from the court and composing his “ Arcadia.” Urged in vain to 
retract Sidney addresses Hatton in this chivalrous but indignant 
language :— 


‘* As for the matter depending between the Earl of Oxford and me, 
certainly, sir, howsoever I might have forgiven him, I should never 
have forgiven myself if I had laid under so proud an iojury as he would 
have laid upon me; neither can any thing under the sun make me 
repent it, nor any misery make me go one half word back from it. Let 
him, therefore, as he will, digest.”” (P. 129.) 


The unpopularity of the French marriage, much canvassed at 
this period, is perfectly shown by the correspondence between 
Aylmer and Hatton. In fact all England, and justly, seems to 
have detested Anjou. One unfortunate gentleman of Lincoln’s 
Inn, John Stubbs, published a pamphlet, entitled, “The Dis- 
covery of a Gaping Gulph wherein England is like to be swal- 
“ua | up by another French Marriage if the Lord forbid not 
the Bans by letting Her Majesty see the Sin and Punish- 
ment thereof.” By enforcing an act of Philip and Mary 
‘*‘against seditious words and rumours” the author, publisher, 
and printer were condemned to lose their right hands. The 
printer was pardoned, but poor Stubbs and the publisher under- 
went the sentence. The language of Stubbs’ letter to Hatton 
shows that the queen had not a more loyal subject in her 
dominions. 


* For,truly, sir, though my imprisonment has been long; mine 
expense great, even to the disordering and almost undoing of my poor 
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estate ; the cutting off of my hand and healing most painful and dan- 
gerous, the perpetual want thereof a loss most piteous and inestimable ; 
yet is the continuance of her highness’s indignation more to my heart’s 
grief, and pincheth me more nearly than all the rest.” (P. 141.) 


He again adds :— 


** The scaffold of execution can witness my loyal care to give all good 
example of meet obedience ; inasmuch as, notwithstanding the bitter 
pain and doleful loss of my hand immediately before chopped off, I was 
able, by God’s mercy, to say with heart and tongue, before I left the 
block, these words, ‘ God save the Queen!’” (P. 141.) 


In 1580 we have other letters of Hatton to the queen, but we 
trace in them nothing that proves improper intimacy. That he 
admired Elizabeth of England is doubtless; that he even dared 
to contrast his love in opposition to the pretensions of Anjou is, 
however, quite true. This passage is certainly singular ; it is in 
a letter addressed to Sir T. Heneage. 


‘* | have one servant yet free of infection, which I trust I may use to 
deliver my care and duty, to my singular comfort and satisfaction. I 
have presumed to send him, that I may daily know either by my own 
or yours the true state of our mistress, whom through choice I love no 
less than he that by the greatness of a kingly birth and fortune is most 
fit to have her. Iam likewise bold to commend my most humble duty 
by this letter and ring, which hath the virtue to expel infectious airs, 
and is, as is telled to me, to be wearen betwixt the sweet dugs,——the 
chaste nest of most pure constancy. I trust, sir, when the virtue is 
known, it shall not be refused for the value.” (P. 155.) 





Again, in a letter to the queen, we have this declaration :— 


‘* Against love and ambition your highness hath holden a long war ; 
they are the violent affections that encumber the hearts of men: but 
now, my most dear sovereign, it is more than time to yield, or else this 
love will leave you in war and disquietness of yourself and estate, and 
the ambition of. the world will be most maliciously bent to encumber 
your sweet quiet, and the happy peace of this most blessed realm.” 


The letters of Walsingham in this collection give noble evi- 
dence of that great man’s heart. Hatton, and even Burleigh, 
flattered her, but it is quite evident that Walsingham disdained 
it; nor, though seldom in favour, was he unappreciated by the 
queen. An honest letter at p. 194 will be read with pleasure 
by every true-hearted Englishman. The execution of Campion 
the Jesuit and others for high treason in 1581 introduces 
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a very merciful letter from Dr. Humphrey, who had answered 
Campion, to Hatton. The vice-chamberlain certainly appears 
to have commanded the esteem of all parties, and to have been 
the common intercessor. One of the most amusing parts of the 
correspondence before us consists in learned laymen, in law and 
physic, seeking church benefices; and one of them gives this 
quaint reason, that if he had done nothing to serve the queen as 
yet he should be the better enabled to do so in future by 
the accession to such preferment. The contemptible Bishop of 
London again appears using in a letter to the queen the 
following language :— 


‘* Your highness thinketh that the Bishop of London may do what he 
will, and see every thing reformed as he listeth in the government of 
the church; wherein I beseech your majesty to inform yourself better, 
and not to suppose my authority under you greater than it is, thereby 
to aggravate and make greater your indignation against me. I can do 
nothing by your commission without two more, and in these odious 
matters every man is commonly wont to shrink from me. And we 
bishops, what can we do? only excommunicate them, and that they 
hold for an advantage to keep them from the church.’’ 


A curious Latin letter from Beza will be found at page 273. 
Various communications between the queen and Hatton, who 
was jealous of Raleigh, chiefly remarkable for their silliness, but 
nothing more, took place during 1582. Another remarkable 
letter occurs, however, of Hatton to the queen, with whom he had 
quarrelled and quitted her court, not thinking himself well-used 
by the queen’s judgment in an affray in which a servant of 
Hatton’s had been unjustly killed. Sir H. Nicolas seems to 
lay great stress on a passage in this letter; we subjoin it for 
Elizabeth’s virgin fame will outstand this :-— 


*¢ And though, towards God and kings, men cannot be free from 
faults, yet, wilfully or wittingly, He knoweth that made me, I never 
offended your most sacred majesty. My negligence towards God, and 
ioo high presumption towards your majesty, have been sins worthily 
deserving more punishments than these. But, madam, towards your- 
self leave not the causes of my presumptions unremembered; and, 
though you find them as unfit for me as unworthy of you, yet, in 
their nature, of a good mind they are not hatefully to be despised.” 


The queen re-called him. In 1585, she sent to him by the same 
convenient friend Sir T. Heneage, by whom she had communicated 
before, various assurances of her regard, and was extremely in- 
censed with Raleigh for occupying quarters assigned to Hatton, 
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declaring that “she had rather see him hanged than equal him 
with Hatton, or that the world should think she did so.” But 
the career of Hatton was no longer to be without a check, and 
his enemies no doubt turned the death of the Earl of Northum- 
berland in 1508, by his own hand in the Tower, into matter of 
accusation against him. Hatton now became seriously ill, and 
retired to Holdenby. The Babington conspiracy formed by 
Romanists, in the investigation of which he took an active part, 
soon brought him to London. The unfortunate Mary of Scot- 
land’s fate was precipitated by these violent measures of the 
Roman Catholics, and in an evil hour she yielded to Hatton’s 
reasons to plead before the Tribunal appointed by Elizabeth. The 
Commission of course condemned Mary, and it is a foul blot on 
Hatton that, rising in the house as the leader of the Commons, 
he proposed her death, concluding his speech, “ne pereat Israel 
pereat Absolon.” On the 22nd February, 15£7, he communicated 
by the queen’s order the threatened invasion from Spain. 
Between 1582-7 he received large grants of lands, and in April 
of 1587 was chancellor. The circumstances under which he 
received the Great Seal were somewhat singular. The queen 
had appointed to the office the Earl of Rutland, who died six 
days afterwards, before he had received the Great Seal, and on 
the 29th April she delivered it to Sir C. Hatton. The blunders 
in the details connected with this appointment made by Lord 
Campbell are only excusable on the ground that his lordship 
has simply been an Jrish Lord Chancellor. No meetings of the 
bar were held against the appointment, as his lordship states ; 
nor does Hatton appear to have done other than satisfy most 
persons, taking care to be just by the light of his own con- 
science, and judicious by the calm judgment of many learned 
advisers. Equally untrue is the assertion that he sought to 
evince his knowledge of law by publishing other persons’ informa- 
tion on that subject, inasmuch as no legal work of Hatton’s has 
come down to us. It is certain that the courtier was soon lost 
_ in the chancellor, and that Raleigh profited by his absence to 
improve his favour with the queen.. Still the queen did not 
forget Hatton, and made him Knight of the Garter in 1588. In 
1590 Leicester died, making affectionate remembrance of Hatton 
in his will, and he succeeded by the Earl’s death to the chancel- 
lorship of the University of Oxford. Hatton was now in declin- 
ing health, and the last letter we have from him in this collection 
is to the Earl of Essex. After this he was seized with his last 
illness. His mind had been greatly harassed, some have said, by 
the queen’s insisting upon the payment of a large sum of money 
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due to the crown from the tenths and first fruits. He wrote to 
the queen, and she, learning his real danger, visited and com- 
forted him on the 11th of November, but she could not raise 
him up even by cordial broths from her own royal hands. He 
died in Ely Place, 20th November, 1591, aged 51, according 
to Lord Campbell 54, but having blundered through his life, 
his Lordship has observed a logical sequence in his death. 
He was gentle, merciful, reluctant to punish for religious 
offences: Puritans, Romanists had in the chamberlain a friend. 
All classes, from the unhappy Archbishop Grindall, to Cart- 
wright the Puritan, had at times his kindly assistance. A 
friend to literature, he corresponded with the most learned men 
of his own and other countries, and retained to the last the 
favour and affection of his colleagues, and his queen. And 
here we close our account of this well known statesman, re- 
commending to Lord Campbell to write his future lucubrations 
in England and not in the Emerald Isle, which has certainly 
given him a remarkably green aspect ; and to Sir H. Nicolas an 
alteration of his preface, for in it he bears hard on the virgin 
fame of Elizabeth, and on the closest inspection of these letters, 
we return a verdict of not proven to every insinuation against the 
honour of England’s greatest queen. 























Arr. [X.—Sizxty Years Hence. A Tale of the Future. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The White Slave,” ‘ Revelations of Russia,” 
&e. London: Newby. 


Srxry years hence! Where may we all be then! We who 
think, we who read, and we who write? Probably, if not cer- 
tainly, in some far distant world; or, at least, in some other 
grade of being! But, the few who linger yet upon this earth of 
ours, what strange sights will they behold? What wondrous 
novelties? What unexampled miracles? Sixty years hence ! 
It may be, (some say, they dare not doubt it,) that many of the 
anticipations of the mighty seers of Israel will then at last be 
realized. 

Seem these anticipations too wild? the day dreams of a poet or 
the visions of a maniac? For the world delights to class to- 
gether the masters and the slaves of the imaginative faculties. 
The author of the eccentric work before us is not responsible for 
such anticipations : he sees vast shadows looming in the distance, 
impenetrable, awful mists : on these his attention is mainly con- 
centrated: he takes little note of the world of life and light 
beyond them. We also recognise the near approach of these 
impalpable yet real dangers: we see, that we may not hope to 
reach the meads of Araby the Blest, till we have toiled through 
the arid desert that would ‘‘swathe us wind-like with its sands.” 
—We know, in plain words, that if indeed we may look for the 
fulfilment of “the golden promise,”—if, not in type only but in 
reality, peace and happiness, and universal charity are to reign 
with undisputed sway over the minds and souls of men—terrible 
trials must be first endured: war and pestilence, civil strife and 
famine, all may be destined first to visit us, and subdue those of 
us who yet remain on earth for the first reception of consum- 
. mated glory. Does all this appear mystic, mysterious, unin- 
telligible? We know not well how to be clearer, without 
assuming even a more lofty tone, without re-echoing the pro- 
phetic threats and promises, without clothing our warnings in 
the awful vesture of holy writ itself. All things are progressing 
to the millennial end. Behold the wondrous o— of progress 
from clime to clime; the even more wonderful transmission of 
thought, the essence of mind and of man’s intellectual being! 
Can we doubt that the time is approaching, when, after some 
fashion yet undreamt of, good will have become the common 
heritage of all? But look, on the other hand, at the surging 
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billows of popular discontent! at the poisonous miasma of 
infidelity! at the social misery of so many millions! Can we 
seriously doubt that an era of mighty wars and tumults, of 
popular convulsions, of terrible anarchy, is at hand? We doubt 
not that right and truth and faith will triumph in the death 
struggle; but that death struggle must come, and perchance it 
is more near at hand than many or any of us may conjecture. 

One practical, one awful apprehension, which has but lately 
moved the minds of men, and still engages the deep researches 
of the profoundest sons of science, is promoted to an all absorbing 
importance by the, we trust, not prophetic imaginings of the 
writer whose volumes lie before us. We allude to the partial 
blight in the vegetable world, which has been observed for 
several years past, and which, now obviously and alarmingly on 
the increase, excites the startled interest of vast masses of the 
community. ‘‘ What—if the wheat should be attacked as well ?” 
This inquiry, in hollow and anxious whispers, has issued from 
the lips of many an appalled observer. Ay—What indeed? 
And yet, is there any thing extravagant, any thing improbable 
even, in this most fearful conjecture? If such fear be realized, 
science has no power to check the will of Providence. We 
have but to bow the head, to bless God, and die. Yes, to bless 
God; for inscrutable as this dispensation may appear to us, no 
blind fate regulates the course of the seasons or the progress of 
the world. And, since God is love, whatever befalls us may be 
converted by those who love Him into a blessing. 

But, without intending it, we find ourselves almost uncon- 
sciously becoming ever graver, ever more tragic, in our ima- 
ginings. Let us pause here. Well indeed is it, needful is it, to 
be prepared for the worst. Meantime, though contemplating 
every possibility, let us not magnify the possibility into fact. As 
yet this blight has effected but partial injuries. Its devastating 
progress may be already checked. Providence may design only 
to awaken us, in our age of material power and ail but deifi- 
cation of second causes, to a consciousness of our absolute, 
immediate, and ceaseless dependance on the Great First Cause 
for the bodies we misuse, and the very souls with which some 
amongst us have dared to deny His Majesty or theorize away 
His Being.* 

The author of the work before us imagines that the great 
nations of Europe in the year 1906 are conjoined in one virtual 
empire as the Allied Federative Monarchies; in which however 
the monarch, though still retained in name, is sunk to a very 


* We allude to those unhappy Pantheists, rife amongst us, who virtually 
proclaim there is no God, whilst they confound Him with His finite creation. 
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shadow of even our representative or constitutional sovereign. 
The ancient peerage, too, of rank and family has been swept 
away ; only to be succeeded by an oligarchy of millionaires, who 
constitute the ruling power of the age. There are however two 
other classes in the state who aspire to domination. The 
moderates, or in other words, the men of ‘‘ Ten Thousands,” the 
middle class; and the masses, the representatives of labour 
against capital, who are held in subjection for many years, but 
at last attain to empire through the medium of an universal 
famine which goads them to madness and destroys the very 
elements of social order. Under such circumstances, the des- 
potism of the masses, which is always virtually synonymous with 
“the absolute sovereignty,” of the one fortunate individual re- 
garded as their representative, but really their master, follows as 
an inevitable consequence, gold being supposed to have previously 
trampled on all the institutions of the country, to have corrupted 
and degraded the Church, and made a bondsman of the State. 
We shall not trace the plot of this extraordinary tale for our 
readers’ benefit, but content ourselves with placing some of its 
more characteristic passages before them, which will excite an 
ardent curiosity in the minds of many, we doubt not, to peruse 
and judge of this work for themselves. And first we will select 
a passage which will put our readers au courant, in as far as 
the political and special aspects are concerned, of that period to 
which our attention is here directed, before however “the des- 
tructive insect” had achieved more than a partial blight. The 
reader must of course imagine himself in the year 1906, and 
then receive what follows as realized facts, not prophecy. 


“‘ The Lady Calliroé is the only daughter of a senator and magnate 
of the united monarchies, a merchant prince, like all his class. His 
mines, lands, fisheries, factories, and banks were once scattered over 
both hemispheres; but he has now concentrated them into lands, vil- 
lages, and manufactories, for the purpose of acquiring political influences. 
He has long been and is still one of the most powerful members of the most 
‘powerful party in existence ; though his credit is said to be diminishing 
with his party, and the credit of his party with the world.—As far as 
the eye can reach, even taking in the distant church spire and the 
factory chimneys of that town on the horizon, and the light-house of 
that harbour round the headland, all the broad acres, villages, and 
farms which intervene own him as their lord—the lady Calliroé as their 
heiress. There lives no man in real life above her father, who may 
write M. M. or Many Mituionep after his name. His positionis not a 
thing of yesterday, still redolent of the vulgarity of recent acquisition. 
His baronial castle—the princely demesne surrounding it, has descended 
to him by inheritance; and even half a century ago his family were 
wealthy; so that he claims priority of fortune over all his fellow- 
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senators; a fact which perhaps detracts from his popularity in an age 
in which most men plume themselves, first, on the amount of their 
wealth, and secondly, on the rapidity of its acquisition. If you had 
lived sixty years ago (in 1846) you might have seen in a linen draper’s 
shop, on the left-hand side in Oxford-street—which was even then a 
great thoroughfare of the modern Babylon—old Samuel Lofty, palming 
upon his customers gents’ cheap gloves, cravats, and half-hose, with all 
the zeal and more than the assurance of his shopmen. In that year he 
closed his shop and went abroad. He was ruined by the railways; 
that is to say, he shortly after started as a capitalist. In 1850, he was 
dead, but the house of Lofty, carried on by his son, was as well known 
in the commercial as now in the political world.—In 1860, John Lofty 
purchased this castle, and was refused a baronetcy.—In 1865, he re- 
fused an earldom.—In 1870, he bought the imperial jewels of the pro- 
scribed house of Romanoff, and generously set up the last scion of the 
house of Hapsburg in trade as a sugar baker.—In 1880, his son, the 
present senator, succeeded him. When the civilized conservative states 
of Europe united into the Federative monarchies, on the establishment 
of the senatorial order of Mittionarres, he was one of the first upon 
the roll; and when, at the happy termination of the war waged with 
the Democratic Union, the honorary distinction of M.M. or Many 
MILuionep was decreed, he again assumed the first place in the new 
order. There is, therefore, no woman breathing whose position in the 
age in which we live is more enviable than that of the Lady Calliroé, 
Sixty years ago, when duchies and earldoms were not empty titles,— 
when they had not become ridiculous by constant association during a 
quarter of a century subsequently with corns, sore legs, pulmonary 
complaints, and all the ills and inconveniences that man is heir to,— 
when, in short, the peerage indicated power and fortune, and all the 
names in it had not been converted into pegs on which to hang the 
puffs of empirics, till some ingenious quack began to recommend his 
pills by disclaiming all connexion with the aristocracy,—in those golden 
days the Lady Calliroé might have occupied the position of that young 
Duchess who smiles from one of Chalon’s sketches in the Castle gallery, 
and still have seen reason to envy her present condition. The delicate 
state of her health during so many years, and the tender solicitude of 
her father have however retarded her entrance into that society, of 
which she has yet seen but transient glimpses, and in which she longs 
to mingle and to shine.” 


We fear that our readers may but be too ready to apply 
maliciously the following portion of a conversation betwixt this 
young and beautiful heroine, Lady Calliroé, and the great states- 
man of sixty years hence, Sir Jasper , for no second name is 
given us. Calliroé speaks :-— 





« * Though politics are a sealed book to me, I know that you are the 
leader of the moderate party ; I know that you are possessed of colossal 
power, which, I trust, may not speedily depart.’ The premier started 
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and turned very pale. For thirty years he had been the idol and the 
chief of the Rationalists ; for thirty years he had held the reins of power. 
The sarcasm of his foes and the taunts of a vindictive enemy during 
this period had rebounded innocuously from the triple armour of his 
self-possession, Why does he therefore betray such profound emotion 
at the accidental misnomer of his party by a mere girl, and at the 
doubt which her words imply of his continuance in office? Because 
his mind is haunted with the phantoms of the conscience-stricken. 
The minister feels that his fortunes hang by a thread, and though his 
name had grown identified with the championship of the Rationalist 
party, he is at that moment meditating a desertion to the opposite 
camp.” 


But our citations are waxing too grave. Turn we to lighter 
specimens of our author’s powers, though these still pertain to 
the political order. Calliroé again speaks :— 


‘* «No, you have no consent of mine,’ (toa wished-for marriage,) ‘ un- 
less you pledge your honour to confer the post in question on Julian.’ 
‘ He shall have the military secretaryship.’ ‘You told me that you 
could as easily make him governor-general.’ ‘A figure of speech. 
I must have thought I was addressing the Commons.’”’ 


Or again, on the occasion of another conversation amongst 
other interlocutors :— 


‘** We are full of sympathy with the masses,’ added one of the wa- 
verers, ‘ but as practical men, we conceive that we can serve our 
country better in that party,’ (the Rationalist) ‘ unless its strength be 
shaken; and of this we must have some better security.” ‘ You are 
patriotic men, I know,’ replied Middleman Cautious, ‘ who feel it a 
duty to vote with the strongest.’” 


There is much of such smart writing as this, which will meet 
with many admirers. But turn we to a more serious parody of 
the words of too many so-called liberals of this our day. Even a 
Bright and a Cobden, the consistent opponents of out-door relief, 


' the invariable enemies of the poorer classes, must feel the 


resemblance of this language to that of their own hearts, although 
it be a little more honest and downright than what issues from 
their lips. 


‘“¢*« Now, mark me, young man: Providence for its own inscrutable 
purposes has made a division between the poor and the rich. In its all- 
wisdom the poor of to-day are the rich of to-morrow; the rich of to-day 
are the poor of to-morrow ; but whilst Providence allots to man a state of 

verty—in all countries and in all ages, the bread of sorrow has been 

is portion—it is our duty, and it should be our chiefest pleasure, to al- 
VOL.IX.—NO. I. M 
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leviate his condition as far as possible without diminution of our en- 
joyments ; but moral and economical considerations fix this alike as 
the limit of such endeavours.’”’ 


Do they not, honest Bright? thrice honourable Cobden? 
Interfere not betwixt employer and employed! Has not a man 
the right to do what he will with hisown? Restrict not the 
hours of my labourers’ service! This is an interference with my 
vested rights! Give not out-door relief to the poor! You 
would encourage idleness and fill the land with paupers! No, 
no: moral and economical considerations alike forbid the adop- 
tion of such measures as these ! 

Turn we now from politics to an extraordinary subject, which 
we will not ourselves endeavour to describe. The extract must 
speak for itself :— 


‘¢¢ Ah, Dame Slowman, there is nothing like a bit of cheerful fire,’ 
said the old man, looking wistfully into the face of the youth, who, 
without answering him, seized his hand, and with the other disengaged 
the magnetic fluid.—F lashes of flame, like that of the Aurora Borealis, 
broke from his body, and shot burning from his eyes. During the 
expulsion of this ethereal fluid by one more subtle still, his features, 
glowing in their self-emitted light, wore an expression of inconceivable 
agony. But this was only momentary,—for, in an instant, the young 
man and the grey beard were enveloped alike by the magnetic current 
and filled with the intensity of life which it imparted. Of this discovery 
men dreamed in the days of Lavoisier ; of this discovery, half a century 
back, the animal magnetists were the impostors and the prophets ; 
having been then presentient of its undefined existence, just as before 
the discovery of America by Columbus, land was conceived to be 
beyond the main, though the billows of the Atlantic were supposed to 
wash the shores of Cathay. The effect of this magnetic current was 
startling. The old dotard sprang to his feet, the youth awakened as if 
from stupefaction, and they stood forth like gods of the Greek mythology 
—one the primeval Saturn, with all the wisdom gathered through all time 
in every furrow of his brow, and on his lips the bitterness of him pre- 
doomed to be dethroned by his own offspring ; the other, Latona’s son, 
when, full of youth and thought and daring, he drew his radiant ar- 
rows to the head, to pierce the Python. The young girl, spectatress 
of this transformation, was equally affected by the strange influence 
which had produced it. She too felt that she stood within the mys- 
terious cycle, as a novel and undefinable sensation stole over her, 
keeping her spell-bound to the spot, without power of speech or 
motion, but at the same time endowing her with an unaccountable 
insight into the very minds of the old man and his companion. 
Every feeling and every recollection,as each arose and became interwoven 
and fashioned into thought, appeared distinct to this new sense of 
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mental, psychological clairvoyance with which she suddenly found her- 
self gifted, as the external aspect and motions of their body to her 
corporeal eye. Of this faculty were possessed, in a far higher degree, 
the young man and the greybeard, who stood in the very focus of the 
magnetic disk, which, revealing its form and intensity by a glow of 
light, had caught her figure only in the pale refulgence of its outermost 
circumference.” 


Here we must take the liberty of closing this extraordinary 
scene, referring our readers to the book itself for its con- 
tinuation. We do not intend to expatiate on the wonderful 
means by which the author imagines the Blight to be wrought 
through human instrumentality. These are somewhat of the 
extravagant order, but have undoubtedly much that excites and 
arrests the attention. We are far from imagining that gal- 
vanism will ever have the capabilities here attributed to it, or 
that man will be able to create for the purpose of destroying 
God’s works, though we admit that could he do so he would 
still only be an instrument in God’s hands. Our author fails 
most when he attempts vulgar humour, which evidently does not 
lie within his province. In wit of a higher order he is by no 
means deficient. The general neglect into which the science of 
history is supposed to have fallen from the universal craving for 
none but practical knowledge is amusingly portrayed. Thus 
the antiquarian of 1906 informs us that the most prominent 
public characters, sixty years ago, were “ Daniel O‘Connell, 
Morrison the hygeist, Sir Robert Peel, Abd-el-Kader, Professor 
Holloway, O‘Brien Smith, Colonel Sibthorpe, and the Earl of 
Aldborough.” With the personal attacks on so many of our 
political chiefs we shall not meddle, but cannot refrain from 
citing this ridiculous exaggeration of the late worthy Premier's 
career :— 


‘‘Sir Robert Peel, after opposing every liberal measure during a 
quarter of a century, passed every liberal measure but one, so that 
when he expired introducing his famous bill to make the Charter the 
law of England, this Augustan epitaph was inscribed on his tomb by 
the Chartist-poet, Ernest Jones, ‘ Would, for the cause of progress, that 
he had never been born, or had never died !’” 


We will but allude to one more personal attack, and this shall 
not be for the purpose of approval. In the description of the 
character of John Cash, ‘the millionaire, the following 
oecurs. ‘ The millocrats, the minor capitalists, and the people, 
conceived so great an esteem for one who possessed the merit of 
being so very rich, that they one and all united to vote him a 
testimonial, which it was deemed would be most appropriate in 
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money, and which was subscribed to the amount of a hundred 
thousand pounds.” Now this is obviously intended for a gird at 
Mr. Hudson and the Hudson Fund. In our opinion, a very con- 
siderable quantity of nonsense has been talked upon this identical 
subject, and we take this opportunity of referring to it. The 
Hudson Testimonial was subscribed for, not because Mr. 
Hudson had made much money, but, because he had very largely 
benefited the public by his bold speculations. Railway lines, 
that would otherwise never have been called into existence, or 
which would at least have been deferred for many years, were 
undertaken and completed mainly at this one individual’s risk. 
If any one of these great undertakings had failed, its originator 
might have been ruined. True, (as industrious members of the 
community always will,) Mr. Hudson benefited himself at the 
same time that he obliged the public; but still, the nation owed 
him a debt of gratitude for advancing the true interest of 
England, for doing his utmost to keep her foremost in the van 
of nations, and that, at his own personal and individual risk. 
This was praiseworthy, and this was what was rewarded by the 
testimonial of the English nation. - We can see nothing absurd 
or incorrect in such an expression of national sympathy and 
approval. We are the more moved to maintain this, because 
we value Mr. Hudson as a truly honourable and consistent poli- 
tician. And therefore does the nation value and admire him, 
because he has carried his habits of strict integrity and honest 
plainness into the sphere of politics. For our own part, we can 
assert with truth, that we have heard the air resound with shouts 
of approbation at public meetings, at which we, with our own 
lips, have pointed to the sagacity and honest integrity of a 
Hudson. 

Enough on this point. We must bring these remarks to 
a close. In few words, then, the novel or tale of “Sixty Years 
Hence” is likely to attain great notoriety, and form a staple 
subject of conversation for some time to come. May its gloomy 
forebodings never be realized! Even if that millennial happiness 
which we anticipate be not destined to attain a realization for 
many a century, we cannot think that the reign of mediocrity 
will endure for “sixty years.” Even, if ““a pure Democracy,” 
which Heaven forefend, were established in this realm, genius 
would still exercise its prerogatives and rule under every 
form of government. The only danger is that it would 
wax too despotic; and as we are no worshippers (with the 
Carlyles and Emersons) of mere individual intellect, we cannot 
desire the removal of those various aristocratic and constitutional 
barriers to the tyranny of any one mind over its fellows which 
at present so happily guard our British Islands. 














Art. X.—1. Life and Property in Ireland assured, as in 
England, by a Poor-Rate on Land, and the Employment of 
the Destitute Poor on the Waste Lands of Ireland. By John 
Douglas, Esq. 1846. 


2. Ireland made Happy and England Safe. By Thomas Ensor, 
1846. 


3. Letters to the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, on the 
Expediency of enlarging the Irish Poor-Law, to the full ex- 
tent of the Poor-Law of England. By G. Poulett Scrope, 
M.P. 1846. 


4. Principles of a Legal Provision for the Relief of the Poor. 
By William Palmer, M.A. Gresham Lecturer in Law. 1844. 


. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
on the Laws relating to the Relief of the Destituie Poor 
in Ireland. 1846. 


‘‘ TRELAND is at once our weakness and our shame.” Who 
will dispute the pregnant truth of this brief sentence, from 
one of the above recent publications on that fertile theme ?* 
Up to a very late period, is discontent, her unruly spirit, her 
social disorganization were attributed, by statesmen of all 
parties, exclusively to her unhappy religious differences. A 
change has “ come o’er the spirit of our dream,’”’ or rather, 
we have awoke, at length, from that uneasy dream, and opened 
our eyes to the reality. We have learnt at last, what Bacon’s 
aphorism might have long since taught us, (had we not been 
blinded by the connexion of the religious differences of Ireland 
with party politics,) that physical want and misery are at the 
hottom of the mischief; and that to these, rather than to the 
assumed theological grievances of the Irish people, must their 
remedial measures be applied by those rulers a would hope 
to govern that distracted country, and lay the foundation there 
of the peace and prosperity which she has never yet enjoyed, 
but which she is as well-fitted by Providence to attain, as her 
more powerful and more fortunate sister. 


lea] 


‘“* That Ireland presents to us, at the present moment, the unhappy 
condition she does, is only what was to be expected. Rank and 
property in Ireland have not discharged their duties ; how, then, can 


* Ensor, p. 13, 
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it be expected that the lower classes of the people should discharge 
theirs? Government has not provided for the people the ordinary 
means of security, or even of existence; how, then, can it expect 
them to be loyal and affectionate? How are rights to be respected, 
when they are not beneficially exercised? To expect that Ireland, 
under its present treatment, should be peaceful, loyal, and industri- 
ous, is unphilosophical and absurd.” * 


“‘ The thorns which we have reaped are of the tree 
We planted ; they have torn us, and we bleed: 
We should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed.” 


Look at the condition of the bulk of the population of Ire- 
land, as described in the Report of the Poor Inquiry Com- 
mission of 1836, in that of Lord Devon’s Commission of 1844, 
and in the notes of every intelligent tourist who visits the coun- 
try. The multitude there have no earthly hope,—plunged in a 
state of wretchedness, which ends only in the grave,—fed and 
lodged worse than the brutes of the field in this island, and 
clothed in the livery of our scare-crows. 


“ Have such unhappy beings any defence in the laws? Do the 
laws under which they live afford them protection? Are not multi- 
tudes, almost to all practical purposes, outlaws? I mean, so far as 
any beneficial influence from the laws extends to them. May they 
not be allowed by the law to perish by the way side? Have they 
support and sympathy from their superiors, and from the proprietors 
of the soil? In multitudes of instances there is no help whatever 
from any quarter.” : 

“I do not intend to ascribe this state of things to the Govern- 
ment, as the active cause of them, nor to any particular class or 
individual: the evil has become systematized, and is the growth 
of ages. It is not the Government who is the tyrant: it is not the 
landlord of Ireland: it is not the middle-man. All these in their 
turn suffer themselves, and are partakers of the evil. It is the 
system itself, hoary-headed and execrable, that inflicts this misery, 
and involves the poor of Ireland in almost unmitigated sufferings.” 

** But with such a soil and climate as Ireland possesses, it is mon- 
strous that myriads of her people should be in such a state of ab- 
ject poverty and wretchedness.”’ 

“ A new principle and element of society must be introduced,— 
new, at least, in its application to Ireland. Hitherto the poor have 
seen the rights of property enforced, but not its duties. Let this, 
the enforcement of the duties of property, be introduced, and then 
the poor will be led to respect the laws,—when they see that they 
operate in their own behalf, as well as in behalf of the strong and 
powerful.” + 


* Ensor, p. 20. t Id. p. 23. 
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We quote these passages from one of the recent publications 
that lie before us, in preference to expressing in our own words 
the same sentiments, because they proceed from the pen of an 
intelligent Irishman, one of the many who are at length awak- 
ened to the real causes of, and true remedies for, the discontent 
and unhappy condition of their countrymen. 

We do not hesitate ourselves to assert a strong conviction, 
that until the institutions of Ireland are assimilated to those 
of Britain, in that one most important and fundamental par- 
ticular which determines the condition, nay, the very exist- 
ence, of the poor, there can be no peace in the land, no se- 
curity for the lives or property of the rich, no prosperity for 
the state,—no safety to its other institutions, and especially 
none for the Union of the two countries. 

Some twelve or fourteen years since, many humane efforts 
were directed, not entirely without effect, to arouse the at- 
tention of the public to this subject. Then, as of late, coercion 
was the favourite remedy of the ruling powers ; for which wiser 
men earnestly recommended the substitution of the rule of kind- 
ness, of justice, of humanity, of Christianity,—nay, of that mere 
worldly wisdom, which, in the early days of Elizabeth her- 
self, when England was desolated by much the same lawless 
barbarism as prevails in the present age in Ireland,—applied 
its remedy to the root of the evil, by extending the protection 
and support of the law to the poor as well as to the rich, 
and conceding a legal right even to the most abject, to be res- 
cued, by the friendly hand of the state, from the risk of perish- 
ing by want and hunger in the midst of a wealthy, a civilized, 
and a Christian land ! 

Moved by the growing feeling of the public, the Government 
of that day appointed a Commission of Inquiry into the con- 
dition of the Irish poor ; a resource, by the by, not unfrequently 
employed rather for the purpose of postponing action, than 
of procuring information. However, after three years spent in 
the collection of evidence, the Commission did report ;—and 
such a report! none can have forgotten the horrible picture 
of the social state of Ireland which it presented. 

But the Commission did more than report on the condition of 
the Irish poor. They recommended a series of remedial mea- 
sures; the first and most important being the enactment of 
a poor-law, very similar to that of England ; giving virtually 
a right to relief of some kind to every class of the destitute ; 
sufficient owt-door relief in food and medicine to the impotent 
poor; and for the able-bodied, the establishment of depots, in 
which they should be fed and rs until permanently 
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provided for by emigration and location in a colony; thus 
“* securing to all,” in the words of the Report, ‘“ the means of 
living by their labour, either at home or abroad.” Other re- 
commendations followed for facilitating, and, at the same time, 
enforcing, such improvements of Irish estates by their owners, 
as, in the opinion of the Commissioners, would employ all, or 
nearly all, the supposed surplus of labour in a productive and 
profitable manner. 

These recommendations, however, did not suit the views of 
the Government. And Mr. Nicholls, an English Poor-Law 
Commissioner, was sent over to Ireland to make out a case 
for some more stinted kind of poor-law than that recommended 
by the Commission. As a matter of course, Mr. Nicholls re- 
ported favourably on the applicability to that country, of the 
exclusive workhouse system of relief; and an Act was passed, 
in conformity with his suggestions, in 1837,—the first, and 
hitherto, the only provision made by the legislature for the 
destitute poor of Ireland. In that measure the machinery of 
the English amended poor-law was copied to a great extent. 
A Central Board was constituted, with large powers of control 
over the local authorities; the country divided into unions, 
each with its Board of Guardians, and subdivided into electoral 
divisions, separately chargeable with the maintenance of their 
poor, as parishes are in England. Lastly, a central workhouse 
to each union. The chief distinction between this system and 
that of England consists in two important points ; first, that 
guardians have no power to give out-door relief of any kind,— 
even should the workhouse be crammed to repletion, and the 
rejected poor dying at its door; secondly, that it is not on the 
face of the Act compulsory on them to give even in-door relief 
to the poor applying for it, however destitute. So that it may 
happen,—nay, it has happened,*—that a poor man may be re- 
fused admission although repeatedly applying for it, and be 
found the next day dead, from starvation, by the road-side, 
without any responsibility attaching to the guardians for their 
refusal ! 

The efficient organization of this system was necessarily a 
work of some time; the building of the workhouses alone re- 
quired several years, and, of course, until they were completed 
and opened, no relief whatever could be afforded. This, how- 
ever, was accomplished by degrees, each union commencing 
business as fast as its workhouse was finished; and in the 
course of last year the last of the 130 workhouses was opened 

* See case of David Broadley, of Carrick-on-Shannon. Report Poor-Law 
Commission, 1845. 
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for the reception of poor, so that the system is now every where 
in full operation. 

During this interval we thought it right to abstain from 
mooting the question of a further extension of the law, though 
fully convinced of its inadequacy in its present form. The pro- 
vision of workhouses, of a central board, and, above all, the in- 
stitution of unions with their Board of Guardians, are, we think, 
essential elements in the construction of every good poor-law. 
We were therefore desirous of seeing this frame-work thorough- 
ly organized and at work, before urging the propriety of cover- 
ing it with more of muscle and substance than it possesses. 
This process is now complete. But what a mere skeleton of a 
proper poor-law system does it in truth exhibit ! 

The 130 workhouses are capable of containing in the whole 
but 90,000 inmates. This, therefore, is the maximum number 
of paupers that can at any one time receive relief under the ex- 
isting law, in a country which, according to the Report of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry of 1836, contains 2,385,000 persons 
in a state of destitution, and in want of the necessaries of life ! 

It needed not, therefore, the extraordinary circumstances of 
the last two years, arising from the failure of the potato, to ex- 
hibit the utter inadequacy of the exclusive workhouse on 
as the sole means of relieving the pauperism of Ireland. ese 
receptacles can contain but one per cent. of the population ; 
while in England—so comparatively free from distress—the 
proportion of poor requiring (and receiving) relief in ordinary 

years is ten times as much! In the face of this notorious fact, 
it must have been always evident that so limited a poor-law as 
that enacted in 1837 could only be considered as a commence- 
ment,—a frame-work upon which a further extension must be- 
fore long be superinduced ; and we do not believe that its au- 
thor and adviser, Mr. Nicholls himself, could have expected 
otherwise, or would be found to dissent from the oanaiadel, 

One of the leading objects of a poor-law,—and one which was 
specially insisted on by the parties who recommended and in- 
troduced this particular scheme,—is to enable the authorities to 
suppress the disgusting, demoralizing, and wasteful practice of 
mendicancy and vagrancy, which is the necessary substitute for 
an effective legal provision for the poor in all countries where 
such a law does not exist. But could it be supposed that the 
opening of these 130 workhouses on such terms as we have de- 
scribed, would have this effect in Ireland? or has it followed ? 
The very contrary is proved by the evidence of every witness 
examined on the point by the Committee of the House of Lords, 
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which sat in the late session to inquire into the working of the 
law. The Committee themselves report thus :— 


‘The practice of mendicancy has not received any material check, 
and still operates most oppressively upon the industrious classes.” 

Admiral Le Poer Trench says—‘t We are now worse off than we 
ever were. The towns are full of vagrants ; and it is not only that, 
but the farmers are as much taxed as they ever were by wandering 
beggars calling upon them every instant for assistance, which the 
charitable disposition of the Irish always induces them to give, and 
often a night’s lodging, from which their being pilfered ensues ; and 
it is no uncommon thing at all that by those people fever and con- 
tagion are spread.” (4990. ) 

R. Dale, Esq.—‘“ 1 know from observation of what is passing be- 
fore my eyes every day in the streets of Tullamore,—and any gentle- 
man who travels through Ireland, the midland counties in particular, 
must agree with me in saying, that he is as much importuned by beg- 
gars as he was before the poor-law was introduced. They are to be 
found in the streets, highways, and villages; and in Dublin also you 
are more importuned now, than you were before the passing of the 
act,” 

Major Ludlow Beamish.—* (7085.) Has the act diminished va- 
grancy or mendicancy generally throughout Ireland? No. It is 
very remarkable in Cork, and is often the subject of complaint with 
strangers who visit it,—the importunity of the street beggars,— who 
appear to swarm in the streets just in the same number as they did 
before the workhouses were built.” 


And why is this? The answer lies in the reply-to another 
question put to the same witness. 


‘**(7489.) How many is the present workhouse of Cork calculated 
to hold ?—Answer, 2000.” 

‘“¢(7490.) Is it filled ?—There were 2600 in the house about a 
week since.” 


How, indeed, can mendicancy or vagrancy be suppressed un- 
less an alternative is offered to the really destitute poor? that is, 
a right to relief from a public provision administered on sound 

rinciples : and how can this right to relief be granted under a 
ee, which limits the power of the guardians to relieve the poor 
by admitting them into houses capable of holding only a small 
fractional portion of the herd of ragged and starving wretches 
at all times scattered over the face of the island ? 

The same observation applies with equal force to another still 
more formidable evil, which the poor-law was expected to re- 
move,—the svstem of agrarian outrage, which is kept up by a 
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secret combination of the peasantry for the purpose of securing 
themselves in the possession of the ‘ bit of land’ or the ‘ place of 
work,’ the loss of which is (in the absence of some legal secu- 
rity for the means of existence) tantamount to a sentence of 
death upon themselves and their families. Nothing but the 
concession of a certainty of relief in the extremity of want can 
ever succeed in putting even a check upon these combinations, 
and the horrible crimes by which they enforce their decrees. 
Nothing else will destroy the general sympathy and approval 
which the perpetrators of these crimes notoriously meet with 
among the peasantry ; who look on them as the necessary ex- 
ecutioners of that secret self-established law, to which (in the 
absence of any protection from the law of the land) they are 
indebted for retaining their only means of living. The late de- 
bates on the Bill proposed by Sir Robert Peel’s government, 
generally known by the name of “ the Coercion Bill,” threw a 
strong and fearful light upon this question; and convinced, we 
believe, all who are capable of tracing the motives to human 
action on a large scale, of the utter impossibility of securing re- 
spect for the law or safety to life in Ireland, until the bulk of 
the peasantry are certified of some available resource in the ex- 
tremity of want, of some means of living by the exercise of their 
industry. 

At present the workhouses of Ireland are not, and cannot be, 
employed as places of refuge for able-bodied paupers. They 
are, in fact, according to the evidence given before the late Com- 
mission, used merely as alms-houses, infirmaries, and hospitals 
for the reception of some of the worst cases of sickness, infir- 
mity, and idiotey. In this capacity they are, no doubt, highly 
valuable to the population, and might, indeed, by an improve- 
ment in the system of medical relief, be rendered yet more ser- 
viceable. They are also largely employed as lying-in hospitals 
—a more equivocal use—and receptacles for the refuse of so- 
ciety. But, for this very reason, they are wholly unfit for the 
relief of the moral and respectable poor, unvisited perhaps as 
yet by disease, but reduced by circumstances beyond their con- 
trol to destitution. This is the class for whom out-door relief, 
judiciously administered, as in England at present, is so impera- 
tively required. 


“The present system of poor-law in Ireland,” (says Mr. Smith 
O’Brien,) “* huddles into one receptacle persons of all classes. The 
most abandoned profligates, the prostitute mothers of bastard chil- 
dren, are made the companions of children of respectable poor 
persons at the period of life when they are growing up to maturity ; 
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and I do not imagine that from such a system there can result any 
thing but demoralization.”’ (8342.) 

Mr. Naper says,—“‘ It is a great grievance that respectable women 
who come in, such as widows of respectable people and others of that 
class, are placed in the workhouses in immediate contact with the 
very lowest of the community.” (5939.) 


When it is known how strong is the feeling of the Irish pea- 
santry in favour of chastity, and what struggles are made by 
them under the most trying circumstances to preserve unstained 
this exemplary feature of their character, can we wonder at 
their reluctance to enter or to take their wives and daughters 
into such dens of pollution,as the Irish workhouses are here de- 
scribed to be on the most unimpeachable testimony ? Would we 
wish it otherwise? And yet this contaminating association is 
actually the condition on which alone the existing law holds out 
relief in the very extremity of want to a starving father of a vir- 
tuous family! He must separate himself from his wife and 
children with the knowledge that they are turned into a crowd 
of females, the very sweepings of the streets, many of whom 
take refuge in the house as a venereal hospital.—(Gulson, 486.) 

Is this the kind of poor-law with which the country should 
be satisfied? On the contrary, it must have been evident, we 
repeat, to all who had well considered the subject, even before 
the peculiar events of the last two years occurred, that the law 
of 1837 could only be viewed as an initiatory step, the organi- 
zation of the machinery of that more complete and efficient in- 
stitution which the circumstances of the country require, and 
the humanity and justice of the age demand. 

For this reason many may consider it superfluous at the pre- 
sent time to adduce any arguments in proof of the expediency 
of enlarging the Poor-law of Ireland. However obstinately 
contested in past times, and even up to a recent period by the 
sciolists of a harsh and false school of political economy,—and 
by the majority of Irish landlords acting under the mistaken im- 
pression that the proposal is hostile to their interests,—the events 
of the last few months have inculcated this expediency as a 
practical lesson on all parties, with a force of conviction stronger 
than any argument. The total loss of the potato-crop of last 
season, by increasing the ordinary and chronic amount of Irish 
destitution from thousands to hundreds of thousands, made it 
clear to the most short-sighted that it could no longer be dis- 
regarded, and relief denied with any safety to the property or 
lives of the wealthier classes, or to the institutions of the coun- 
try. That large body of Irish, numbering upwards of half a 
million of families, and forming more than one-fourth of the 
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entire population of the island, which, according to the report 
of the Poor Inquiry Commission, is habitually on the verge of 
destitution, maintaining themselves partly by con-acre (that is, 
the annual cropping of small patches of land with potatoes, for 
which they pay an exorbitant labour-rent), partly by begging 
from the class immediately above them, have been, by the de- 
struction of the crop which formed their only food in ordinary 
ears, suddenly deprived of all their usual means of existence. 
The prospect thus opened of this entire body becoming mendi- 
cants,—of half-a-million of sturdy beggars spreading over the 
country demanding food, was too formidable to be met with the 
inert indifference usually manifested by the government and 
wealthy classes of Ireland to the ordinary amount of similar 
wretchedness. Appeals to English charity, or to the national 
purse, for the maintenance of Irish paupers, were, obviously, 
not to be depended on. Examples were too recent and too 
notorious of the mode in which, on former occasions of Irish 
scarcity, the funds subscribed by charitable persons in Eng- 
land had found their way, by no very circuitous route, into 
the pockets of Irish landlords; and the known reluctance of 
the rate-payers of England,—burdened as they are with many 
taxes from which Ireland is exempt,—to maintain the Irish poor 
in addition to their own, equally forbad any reliance on that al- 
ternative. There remained only the obvious and unavoidable 
resource of making Irish property support Irish poverty. And 
accordingly, towards the close of the session, when the prospect 
of the total failure of this year’s potato-crop became imminent, 
an act was passed by the legislature, without a single remon- 
strance, we believe, from any party or person, adopting unre- 
servedly this principle, and imposing, pro hdc vice, upon the 
landed proprietors of every barony in Ireland, the duty of pro- 
viding all its destitute able-bodied inhabitants with work and 
wages whereby to live. 

We say nothing, at present, of the omission (an unfortunate 
one we think for the character of the legislature) of all regard 
for the impotent, sick, and aged poor, in this imperfect, but, in 
principle and so far as it goes, most just and necessary statute. 

Thus even if no other beneficial consequence were likely to 
arise hereafter from the late mysterious blight of the potato, it 
is to us a subject of intense gratification that it has forced a re- 
luctant government and a tardy legislature to admit upon the 
statute-book, as respects Ireland also, that great principle which 
has formed part and parcel of the law of England for centu- 
ries,—the principle, namely, that the poor must be fed from 
the resources of the country they inhabit; that those who are 
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both able and willing to earn their living honestly by the sweat 
of their brow, and to obey the laws of the land, must not be 
left to perish from want without assistance, in the midst of an 
artificial system of society, which deprives them of the re- 
sources they might employ in a state of nature; that the first 
claim upon the land of a country is the right of its population 
to derive a maintenance from it in return for their industry. 

Admitted and sanctioned as this great principle has thus 
been by the legislature, we must do the landowners of Ireland 
the justice to say, that they have not been backward in ac- 
cepting the responsibility it imposed on them. They have not 
only come forward readily at the numerous Presentment Ses- 
sions, held under this act in almost every barony of Ireland, to 
pledge the poor-rate of the barony to the repayment of large 
sums for the purpose of carrying out its object of aftording 
ample employment to all the destitute of the labouring class ; 
but they have in general not shrunk from verbally acknow- 
ledging, in the most open and explicit manner, the justice of 
the legislation which compelled them to incur such large pecu- 
niary liabilities. At a public meeting of the landowners of the 
metropolitan county, held as early as September last, a resolu- 
tion passed unanimously to this effect :— 


“‘ We recognise fully the obligations and duties attached to 
property in regard to those who reside on our lands, and pledge 
ourselves to use every means in our power for the full employment 
of the labouring classes at adequate wages ; and deem no sacrifice 
too great, which may be required to relieve immediate and pressing 
meant,” 


A similar resolution had been previously carried at a meet- 
ing of the landowners of the county of Kildare. 


At the great county of Waterford meeting, on Thursday, 
November 12th, presided over by Lord Stuart de Decies, one 
of the resolutions unanimously passed, on the proposal of Sir 
H. Winston Barron, and Mr. W. Christmas, commenced thus :— 


“ We acknowledge the GREAT PRINCIPLE Of supporting the poor 
out of the property of the country.” 


And at the extraordinary Presentment Sessions held in 
Croom, county of Limerick, on Tuesday, the 17th November, 
Lord Dunraven in the chair, unanimous resolutions were car- 
ried, containing the following remarkable phrases :— 


‘“* We willingly tax ourselves for the support of the poor in this 
season of dearth and misery. ...... We are willing to charge 
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ourselves with the destitute labour on our own estates, to find 
Sor such labour full employment at fair wages.” .... ** All we 
require is an amendment of the law, obliging each townland to 
provide for its own labourers.’ . . . . “‘ In our opinion, if these prin- 
ciples were carried out by just and equal legislation, forcing all 
proprietors or their tenants to take charge of the population on 
their respective estates, under such a law exertions would follow 
productive of general benefit, by giving an individual interest, 
which would cause a rapid advancement of agriculture and 
manufacturing industry, productive of great profit to the in- 
dustrious proprietor, and of certain employment co the labour- 
ing classes of this country.” 


After these complete and unequivocal acknowledgments, by 
large bodies of the Irish landlords themselves, of what they 
justly style “the great principle of supporting the poor of Jre- 
land, and of the property of that country,” it may appear, we 
repeat, a work of supererogation to adduce any argument in its 
behalf. 

Yet, until legislation has placed its final seal upon the ques- 
tion, by a law permanently establishing and carrying out, by 
adequate provisions, the decision to which the overwhelming 
force of circumstances, still more than that of argument, has 
brought even the parties heretofore the most hostile to it when 
wage by others ; until, in short, full and entire provision 
1as been made by law, that, not only on occasion of such a 
scarcity as characterizes this year, but at all times and in all 
seasons, the property of Ireland shall be made to support the 
poor of Ireland, and a statutory guarantee be secured that no 
one need perish in that country for want of relief, if application 
be made in time to some accessible local authority—until the 
poor of Ireland have the same legal title to relief in destitution 
which the poor of England have enjoyed for centuries,—it may 
be desirable to reproduce in a condensed form some of the argu- 
ments upon which this principle is to be maintained, and to 
show the fallacy of those by which it has been hitherto, and 
may even yet perhaps, (such is the inveterate obstinacy of 
error,) in some quarters be opposed. 

Indeed, it is but a few weeks since the public were startled 
by the appearance of an essay, in a contemporary periodical, in 
which the question was treated, as.some observed at the time, 
in a manner more suited to the fifteenth than the eighteenth 
century ; and with a total disregard of all the events pregnant 
with instruction on the subject which have been in progress 
within the last year or two. Like Archimedes, solving a pro- 
blem while Syracuse was being stormed, the writer must have 
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been unconscious of all that was passing around him. Only 
the parallel would be closer, had the Sicilian philosopher been 
occupied on a dissertation proving, @ priori, that the town was 
impregnable at the moment when its conquerors penetrated his 
sanctum, and woke him roughly from his dream. 

On a question of such moment even surplusage may be 
excusable, nay, even necessary. Without continuous—and, 
to those already convinced, even tedious reiteration,—there 
can be no security against the withdrawal of the full ad- 
missions we have quoted above, when the perils of the crisis 
which has elicited them shall haply have passed over; no 
certainty that the fallacies often heretofore refuted by argu- 
ment, and recently by imperious necessity, may not be repro- 
duced in the discussions that must precede the embodiment, 
in a permanent statute, of the principle of adequate relief by 
a public provision for the poor of Ireland. 

We shall, therefore, make no further apology to our readers 
for briefly recapitulating arguments with which many of them 
may be already familiar, in support of the expediency of an 
effective and complete poor-law, as a fundamental institution of 
every community desirous of becoming industrious, wealthy, 
peaceable, and even, we may add, civilized. 

It will be well to commence by clearing the ground of one of 
the leading fallacies under cover of which this proposition is 
usually assailed ; namely, the danger of “ State interference,” 
in a matter concerning the feeding of the bulk of the people, or 
their industrious employment. It is said to be far safer and 
wiser to leave such matters “ to regulate themselves.” 

Now, this argument might be to some purpose if the people 
at present were, or could be, left free to obtain for themselves 
a livelihood in any way that seems best to them, if there were 
already no state interference cramping and centrolling their free 
exertions for that purpose. 

It is utterly forgotten or concealed by those who apply the 
maxim of laissez faire to this question, that the poor Irish pea- 
sant is already hedged in, cramped, impeded by a hundred laws, 
that interdict him from the free use of the faculties and ma- 
terial appliances which God and nature have placed at his dis- 
posal for maintaining himself. To take but one section of these 
laws,—those which determine the appropriation and use of the 
land of the country: 7. e. of its soil and natural resources, ob- 
viously the common gift of God to man for this express pur- 
pose, if it be possible in any case to infer intention in the designs 
of Providence. 

What is it but “ State interference”’ that has given the ex- 
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clusive ownership of all the surface of Ireland to some few 
hundreds, out of the millions of its existing inhabitants? What 
but State interference has still further shackled even this small 
body of nominal proprietors, by a net-work of legal restrictions, 
from employing their land in the way they may think most 
beneficial to themselves or to the rest of the population—in the 
form of heirships, entails, settlements, mortgages, leases, cove- 
nants, and a variety of other restraints on the free use of the 
improveable and productive powers of the soil ? 

To forget all this amount of existing interference by the 
State, and to bring forward the abstract doctrine of non-inter- 
ference with the free direction of man’s industry towards the 
satisfaction of his wants, as a paramount argument against such 
a further enactment as can alone reconcile these existing re- 
straints with the natural rights and liberties of mankind, is a 
glaring inconsistency. Yet this is the practice of those reason- 
ers who adduce the danger of State interference as an argument 
against a legal provision for the poor. It is evident, that if 
their doctrine were to be carried to its full length, we must re- 

eal all the laws affecting the ownership or occupation of the 
soil, and allow every man to take possession of and cultivate as 
much of it as he needs for the satisfaction of his wants. 

It seems clear to us that, the very institution of property in 
land requires for its justification,—that is, to reconcile it to the 
natural rights of the rest of mankind,—the contemporaneous 
and conditional enactment of a legal provision that no one 
should starve for want of those means of support which the land, 
if unappropriated, would produce for him in requital of his in- 
dustry if employed upon it. 

This doctrine is supported by the highest authorities among 
priests, moralists, and, we may add, divines.. “ Avant toutes 
les lois sociales, l’>homme avait le droit de subsister,” says the 
Abbé Raynal.* Grotius and Puffendorf indirectly admit the 
right of all to subsistence, in allowing that extreme necessity 
may excuse or justify theft; which principle is only not ad- 
mitted by our English jurisprudence, because of the legal pro- 
vision wisely substituted in this country for the natural right, 
the exercise of which must be (as we now witness in Ireland) 
so prejudicial to public morals and tranquillity, and to the 
safety of property. 

“ Reason tells us,” writes Locke, “that all men have a right 
to their subsistence, and consequently to meat and drink, and 
such other things as nature affords for their preservation.+ 

Vattel observes, that “it should be the first object of a na- 


* Hist. des Indes, x. 10. 322. + Locke on Government, i. iy. 40. 
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tion to provide for the necessary wants of the people ; and the 
State ought to provide that every one may find a living by his 
labour.” —“ Faire ensorte que chacun trouve a vivre par son 
travail.” * 

Montesquieu declares, “the alms which are given to the 
naked in the street do not fulfil the obligations of the State, 
which owes to all her citizens a certain subsistence.” + 

We might quote Paley and Johnson to the same purpose, and 
many other moralists. But we will only add the dictum of Lord 
Chief-Justice Ellenborough,—as high an authority for the prin- 
ciple of law as can be found,—who, on its being argued before 
him that foreigners in England had no right to relief, declared 
that “the law of humanity, which is anterior to all law, obliges 
us to afford them relief to save them from starving.” t 

How much more, then, to the citizens of our own State! 

One argument, and but one, could be, or ever has been ad- 
vanced with success against this claim of the poor man to be 
saved from perishing through want in the midst of a wealthy 
and artificial state of society. It is the stupendous fallacy of 
the late Mr. Malthus, that it is physically impossible to fulfil 
such a promise as a legal right to subsistence in extreme desti- 
tution holds out. Were this true, it would, we freely acknow- 
ledge, be an effectual answer. Fortunately, it is as false as its 
very announcement is shocking to humanity, and derogatory to 
the goodness of the Creator. The error of Malthus arose from 
comparing the imaginary ratio it which population, wholly un- 
checked, might increase, not with the ratio in which food like- 
wise might be made to increase, but with the ratio in which 
food actually does increase, while our resources are grievously 
misdirected by ignorance, idleness, and faulty institutions. It 
is evident, that to give any weight to his argument, he should 

either have compared the ratios in which population and food, 
both under the most favourable circumstances, could increase— 
or those in which, under the actual circumstances of the world, 
they have, in fact, increased. Had either course been taken, it 
would have ss ge that food might be made to increase, 
. and practically has throughout the history of mankind, on the 
whole, increased faster than population. And thus the bug- 
bear raised by his ingenious paradox would have melted into 
thin air. 

It is, however, quite unnecessary to resort to general argu- 
ments for a reply to this fallacy in the case under our considera- 


* Droit des Gens. i. vi. 72. + Esprit des Loix, xxiii. c. 29. 
t Rex v. Inhabitants of Eastbourne, 4 East, 107. 
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tion; because, as regards Ireland, it is notorious, undeniable, 
and we believe now universally acknowledged, that there exist 
in that country ample resources, if properly directed, for the pro- 
duction of a due supply of food for its entire population, and 
indeed a very much larger one. Even at present, utterly neg- 
lected and mismanaged as those resources are, Ireland exports 
annually some twelve or fifteen millions’ worth of corn, meat, 
butter, and other articles of food. And this has been going on 
for years past, while four or five millions of acres of her surface, 
capable of profitable cultivation, remain in a state of waste ; 
while, moreover, the eleven millions of acres now under cultiva- 
tion are but half reclaimed, undrained, ill-fenced, ill-tilled, sub- 
jected to the worst systems of husbandry, and declared by the 
best authorities to be capable of producing many times as much 
as they do at present. Now there is no exaggeration in this. Pro- 
fessor Kane, in his work on the “ Industrial Resources of Ireland,” 
yay and confirming the statement of Mr. Blacker, shows 
that “if all Ireland were only cultivated as well as the county 
of Armagh, it would support about two and a half times the 
number of its present population, and be able to export largely 
besides.” But inasmuch as the county of Armagh is far from 
having reached the perfection of farming, but might (as practi- 
cally proved on some of its farms) be made to produce three 
times as much as it now does, it follows that by generally adopt- 
ing throughout Ireland such a system as already ‘prevails 
in some farms in that country, Ireland might be made to sup- 
port seven times its present population without difficulty. “When, 
therefore, justly,” says Mr. Blacker, “it is considered what 
unexhausted, I might say, unexplored resources remain for the 
maintenance of any increase of inhabitants that can be expected 
in any definite period, it must, I think, be evident to every re- 
flecting person, that all fears as to a surplus population are per- 
fectly ideal.” * 

As this is really the point on which the whole question 
hinges, we must be forgiven for having dwelt upon it at some 
length. It is indeed, as we have said, a matter at this moment 
admitted by all, that Ireland, properly reclaimed and cultivated, 
might maintain in comfort double or treble her population. The 
Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, in their late annual ad- 
dress, declared that there was “not an estate, scarcely a farm, 
in the country that would not amply repay the employment of 
all, and more than all, the labour to be found now idle upon its 
surface.” And itis the non-employment of this labour, that not 


* Kane, p. 315. 
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only leaves waste the natural resources of the country provided 
by the Creator for the sustenance of its inhabitants, but occa- 
sions that insecurity of life and property which in turn scares 
away capital and industry, and prevents improvement. 

That the blame of this state of things, must primarily be upon 
the apathy, the carelessness, and the mismanagement of those 
who are by law owners of the land of the country, is undeniable. 
Much, however, may be said in their excuse, when the cir- 
cumstances under which land has been inherited and owned in 
Ireland, are taken into consideration. It is on the institutions of 
the country, or rather on the legislature by which they are 
framed or continued, and which permits the endurance of such 
a complication of mischiefs under its rule, that the blame ulti- 
mately must be cast; and on that legislature rests the respon- 
sibility of putting a speedy termination to it. That there is no 
impossibility in the way of this might easily be shown. What 
a Lord George Hill or a Mr. Sharman Crawford has done on 
one estate, might be done on all ; and if not voluntarily accom- 
plished by the landowner, might and ought to be enforced by 
the legislature. This was the principle recommended for adop- 
tion by the Poor Inquiry Commission of 1836, over which the 
Archbishop of Dublin presided, and which contained the names 
of Dr. Murray, Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Blake, Mr. Naper, Mr. 
Wrightson, and Lord Killeen. 

These high authorities recommend the appointment of a 
National Board of Improvement, with full powers to order the 
survey, valuation, partition, and reclamation of all the waste 
lands of Ireland; and also corresponding improvements in the 
drainage, fencing, and buildings of the lands at present in culti- 
vation. With this Board of Improvement they desired to con- 
nect the grand juries of counties on the one hand, and the Board 
of Works on the other; so as to have one uniform system of 
public works in harmonious operation throughout the country. 
Contemporaneous alterations were suggested in the laws regu- 
lating entails, settlements, and other incumbrances, so as to 
remove every impediment to the working of this grand and 
beneficial scheme. 

How vast a change for the better would, by this time, have 
been apparent in the state of Ireland, had these and the other 
equally valuable recommendations of the commission to which 
we before referred, been simultaneously carried out ten years 
ago! 

e But while we write, the possibility, nay the facility, of profita- 
bly employing all the supposed surplus labour of Ireland in the 
improved culture of her soil, has made itself patent to the minds 
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of the great preemies of the Irish landowners themselves. The 
pressure of the Labour Rate Act, passed at the close of the last 
session for the employment of the destitute able-bodied on pub- 
lic works, has opened their eyes to the vast field for profitable 
employment offered in the drainage, reclamation, and better cul- 
tivation of their neglected estates. They are uniting in an al- 
most universal demand on the government to be allowed to 
have the destitute labourers employed upon works of this kind, 
which they assert would be highly productive, instead of on 
the roads, and other comparatively useless undertakings. All 
they ask, and we think justly ne 4 is that, as far as possible, 
each landowner should only be required to pay his fair share of 
the necessary expense of maintaining the destitute population, 
not that of an absentee, a careless, or an obstinately inactive 
neighbour. And for this purpose it is proposed that each 
townland (a division which very nearly corresponds in general 
extent with an English pre and is almost always the pro- 
perty of one individual) should be assessed separately; in which 
case the landowner, as a matter of course, would employ all 
capable of labour in its improvement, and thus prevent their be- 
coming destitute. This is, in fact, the principle of the English 
poor-law, from which such valuable results have flowed to both 
rich and poor in this country. It is to be hoped that, in the 
measures which government cannot fail to produce on the meet- 
ing of parliament—for the purpose of reducing to order the ex- 
isting chaos of affairs in Ireland,—this, which seems to be the 
almost universal prayer of the landowners of that country, may 
be conceded to them. 

But there remain other resources of at least an equally pro- 
mising character. Foremost among them ranks the project for 
effecting, on the largest scale, the reclamation of the waste lands, 
and their colonization by a body of independent proprietors of 
moderate-sized farms. These waste lands are scattered over 
every part of Ireland, so that there is scarcely a county in which 
large tracts are not to be found. Their capacity for repaying the 
expense of reclamation does not rest only on the attestation of 
Mr. Griffiths, and his able staff, who report to this effect of five 
million of acres out of six and a half, but it has been proved b 
actual experiment in thousands of instances, many of which 
are recorded in the evidence given before Lord Devon’s commis- 
sion. In numerous instances the very first year’s crop paid the 
entire cost ; leaving land, previously worth but one or two shil- 
lings the acre, in a condition to pay a rent of from ten to forty 
shillings. Nor are these siteaples on a minute scale ; some of 


them extend to hundreds cf acres. And, indeed, it is evident 
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that the main operations, those of drainage, and the carriage of 
soil upon the surface of the dried bog, can be accomplished 
more economically on an extended scale than ona smallone. It 
is a remarkable fact, that the materials chiefly required for ferti- 
lizing the surface of a bog soil, namely, marl, lime, or lime-stone 
gravel, generally abound in the vicinity of the Irish bogs, usually 
forming the substratum itself of the peat. In England it has 
been found practicable to employ the able-bodied paupers of an 
Union in reclaiming and cultivating waste bog. This was done 
a few years since by the Union of Chorlton in Lancashire, upon 
Trafford Moss. The result is thus stated in the report of the 
assistant-commissioner, Mr. Mott : 


“Waste and worthless land has been there converted into valuable 
property, worth fifty pounds an acre, and unlimited employment 
found at the same time for any number of labourers. On the 12th 
August last I accompanied the guardians in their annual visit, and it 
was truly gratifying to observe that the labour of able-bodied appli- 
cants for relief in this well-conducted Union had been turned to a 
profitable account. The land then before us, which two years since 
reas a bog not worth one shilling an acre, was covered with crops of 
wheat, potatoes, and turnips, not to be surpassed in the best culti- 
vated county in England.’’—(Reports 1842.) : 


Now may we not ask with confidence, whether the experi- 
ment which was so successful in reclaiming this farm on Trafford 
Moss, by employment of the able-bodied poor of the Chorlton 
Union, might not be as successfully pie out in every Union 
in Ireland ? 

But if the destitute labouring population of Ireland (destitute, 
because no one will employ them) can be thus profitably and 
productively employed, not on public works alone, but in the re- 
clamation, drainage, and improved culture of the lands of Ire- 
land, whether at present waste or but imperfectly cultivated ;— 
if this be the fact,—as no one now denies that it is,—how sense- 
less and impudently false is the outcry raised against the propo- 
sal to secure this employment to them, of its entailing a certain 
“confiscation ” of all landed property! Is it not clear, on the 
contrary, that it is a compulsion of the kind we advocate which 
alone is wanted to break the spell that now freezes up the mag- 
nificent resources existing in Ireland, in her fertile land, her wil- 
ling and abundant labour, and her dormant capital? for even of 
this she possesses much locked up in savings’ banks, concealed 
in old gloves or stockings, or remitted annually for investment 
in the less troubled atmosphere of England. 

Confiscation, indeed! It is the existing state of things, not 
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the proposed alteration of the law, that threatens confiscation. 
In fact, the only question is, whether the long continued neglect 
of the just ighed of the poor and the peasantry of Ireland, 
aggravated as its results have been by the late failure of the 
wretched crop on which alone they have been compelled to sub- 
sist, has not so far alienated their affections from law and order,— 
so far accustomed them to look for help only in the councils of 
anarchy and the chances of a revolution, as to make the offer of 
justice and humanity too late to avert a sanguinary convulsion. 
Already despair of the assistance and protection of the State 
appears to have seized on the minds of multitudes. Outrages on 
the person and attacks on property are becoming daily more 
prevalent. The very general desire for the possession of arms is 
a formidable and significant symptom, to say the least of it, of the 
general want of confidence in the power or disposition of the 
government to protect life-and property. The tenant-right of 
Ulster, a subject on which much light has recently been thrown, 
proves how powerless are rights conferred by law in opposition 
to the determined will of the peasantry. In the very teeth of the 
law have the tenantry of that province obtained and preserved a 
saleable interest in the farms they occupy, averaging one-half of 
their fee-simple value. The attempt to enforce the legal right of 
the landlord in opposition to this, would, it has been said b 
competent persons, turn Ulster into a Connaught, make Antrim 
a Tipperary. The Ulster tenantry are mostly yeomanry, and 
armed. It may not be long before the farmers of the west and 
south are equally prepared, with the men of Ulster, to maintain 
their rights, or what they may claim as such, against their land- 
lords or the law. It were well to give them no occasion to re- 
sort to such desperate counsels. It were well to show them that 
it is possible to improve their wretched condition by less perilous 
means. The clearance and ejectment system, of which last year 
such fearful examples were exhibited to the public, must be ex- 
changed for some less exasperating, less revolutionary process of 
improvement. One is offered in the proposed scheme for reclaim- 
ing the waste lands by government advances under the Board 
of Works, for the purpose of locating on them the redundant 
tenantry of the over-peopled estates. 


“ Government, says Mr. Douglas, by merely interposing its 
credit and superintendence, could drain off the population to the 
waste lands in a gradual, quiet, and healthy manner ; and by grant- 
ing perpetuity leases, or leases for long terms, induce, nay, indi- 
rectly compel the Irish landlords to grant leases to their tenantry, 
without any compulsory legislation for such an object. The tenantry 
of Ireland, having the option of a long lease of a suitable extent 
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of waste land, at a reasonable rent, with the certainty of reaping the 
benefits of any improvements they may make, the competition would 
cease for arable land possessed at will, which is so ruinous to the 
land and the tenant. Tenants would decline to continue without a 
lease,—say, of twenty years, with conditions for compensation for 
removal and for improvements,—unless the lease were renewed, at the 
additional rent bond fide offered by the new tenant ; a system which 
would remove the causes of the present discontents, and begin a new 
and auspicious era of contented and spirited cultivation.” 


The details of such a scheme for the reclamation of waste 
lands, and the settlement on them of an independent proprietary 
or tenantry, have been already laid before Parliament in a Bill 
introduced in the course of last session. And we shall indeed 
entertain but a low opinion of the capacity of the present govern- 
ment to deal with the critical circumstances of Ireland, if some 
plan of a very similar character do not form a prominent portion 
of their forthcoming measures. 

It may be supposed we are wandering from our immediate 
subject,—the treatment of the poor of Ireland,—in thus adverting 
to the prospects of her tenantry. But when it is recollected, 
that no less than 316,000 farmers (so called) in that country 


occupy patches of less than five acres, (independent of the still. 


smaller conacre holdings,) it will be seen that the distinction 
between the classes of farmer, labourer, and pauper, is far from 
being well marked. The same individual often unites all three 
characters. And this is especially the case at the present period, 
when the entire race of small-farmers are probably reduced by 
the loss of their potato-crop to a condition of want and destitu- 
tion almost equal to that of the labouring poor. To them, there- 
fore, no less than to the iatter class, the question of a legal pro- 
vision against the extremity of want, is a vital matter. And to 
the classes immediately above these, the better-fortuned farmers 
and the small traders in towns and villages, who, in the ab- 
sence of a law placing upon the wealth of the country the bur- 
den of maintaining its poverty, will have to support, as here- 
tofore, the poor, (only multiplied in number, ) by extorted alms, 
pilfering, or open plunder, it is a matter of equal importance. 
The time is surely arrived when this great question must be 
settled on a permanent and intelligible footing. The detail of 
the necessary arrangements we will not here attempt to discuss : 
they are comparatively unimportant. We think, however, as 
already stated, that the principle of the individual responsi- 
bility of proprietors Pett | as far as possible, be kept in view, 
taking precautions against clearances. This would point to a 
town-land chargeability and settlement. 
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An improved organization of medical relief is admitted by all 
to be indispensable. There exists a prejudice, unfounded, as we 
think, against connecting this with the poor-law arrangements. 
It seems to us absurd, and almost impossible to disconnect 
them. Much of disease and sickness is owing to insufficient 
food, and is not to be cured without a liberal diet. How, then, 
are the systems for dispensing diet and medicine to be kept 
completely separate? Other reasons, for which we have not 
space here, might be urged to the same purpose. 

A law for the repression of mendicancy and vagrancy is called 
for by all parties in Ireland, though many are aware that it 
must be accompanied with a right and a certainty of relief to all 
the really destitute. That conceded, there can remain no excuse 
for permitting this odious and intolerable tax on the means and 
benevolence of the small farmers and shopkeepers of Ireland. 
The rich, it is well known, escape the infliction by shutting 
themselves up within high and well-secured demesne-walls, and 
the aid of their dogs and attendants. The poor themselves, 
and the class immediately above them, are the victims of this 
wasteful and demoralizing system. There can be no difficulty 
in dealing with the habitual beggars. If any sturdy vagrant 
refuses relief in the form in which it is offered him, whether 
out-door labour or the workhouse, he should be (as in Eng- 
land) sent to gaol. And who will consider this too harsh treat- 
ment ? 

The infirm poor must be admitted to out-door relief. The 
cruelty, in fact, the virtual denial of relief to this the most piti- 
able and deserving class of the poor, which characterizes the 

resent insufficient system, we a already commented on. 

he Commissioners who were examined by the late Committee 
of the House of Lords, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Gulson, and Mr. Twis- 
leton, though averse to out-door relief, yet admit, both that the 
workhouses are utterly incapable of containing a fourth of the 
number of persons requiring relief, and also that, if they could 
contain them, it would be a most harsh, cruel, and unfit mode 
of relieving the respectable classes of poor, inasmuch as no 
effectual separation of the good and the vicious can be secured 
in such establishments. Why, then, attempt to confine relief to 
these necessary receptacles for mere outcasts, except for the 
disgraceful object of preventing applications for relief, and thus 
keeping down the rate? But this, as these witnesses are forced 
to admit, only drives the rejected poor to mendicancy, which 
entails a heavier burthen on society than a well-regulated poor- 
rate would do, and moreover imposes the burden on the wrong 
parties,—on the poor, rather than on the rich. 
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On what principle is it that siz out of seven of the poor 
of England continue to be relieved out of the workhouse, (with- 
out any apparent injury to society, but quite the contrary,) and 
that no relief is to be permitted in Ireland,— however the local 
board of guardians may desire it, out of whose pocket it is to 
come,—except in the harsh and expensive form of maintenance 
within the walls of a workhouse? It is a mistake which shallow 
theorists on those subjects often fall into, to suppose that the 
abuses which disfigured the English Poor-Law Administration 
before 1834 consisted in the amount of out-door relief. The 
great and paramount abuse, which the Amendment Act was re- 
quired and enacted to reform, was that of partial, not out-door 
relief,—the payment of wages out of rates. But this could 
be done, and was done, quite as mischievously by taking the 
family of a labourer authiite for a private employer into the 
workhouse, as by giving them an out-door allowance, And this 
very abuse is actually, at the present moment, going on in the 
exclusive workhouse system in Ireland.* 

We have never seen or heard an argument of any real weight 
against out-door relief to the impotent poor (retaining, of 
course, to the guardians the power of applying the workhouse 


in fitting cases). The only argument adduced by the able gen- 


tlemen above-named, in their examination before the committee, 
consisted in the vague dread of an unlimited drain on the rates 
as its consequence ; a notion which is dispelled by the simple 
consideration, that if refused relief, that class of cases become a 
burden, to at least an equal amount, on the resources of the 
country in the shape of mendicancy. “ After all,” truly says 
Mr. Carleton, “the landlords are mistaken in supposing that, 
by thus refusing to take on themselves directly the charge of 
the pauperism of the country, they really escape the burden, 
Though the cost of supporting the idle and helpless poor does, 
in the first place, through the prevalence of mendicancy, fall 
upon the tenant, yet, by diminishing his means, it must ulti- 
mately become a clear deduction from the landlord’s rent.” + 
We trust that no class of the poor will any longer be left 
to the chances and tender mercies of voluntary charity. That 
system has been tried long enough in Ireland, and bitter in- 
deed have been its fruits, even in ordinary years ;—still more 
horrible are the proofs which every day’s post has recently 
brought from that country, of its total inadequacy to meet the 
necessities of such an emergency as the present. One of its 
disadvantages, which we have but slightly adverted to, is the 


* See Mr. Phelan’s evidence before the Lords’ Committee, 2377. 
t Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, vol. ii. p. 384. 
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disproportion in which it taxes the community locally inter- 
ested in the suppression of poverty. 


** 2406. I know a town (your lordships will excuse my not men- 
tioning the place) in which a considerable subscription was made up 
by the local gentry, shopkeepers, merchants, and others. There were 
two large proprietors, to whom the town and a considerable district 
around it belonged ; application was made to those proprietors to 
help them out, and neither gave them a farthing. The agent of 
one said that his employer was paying his proportion of the poor- 
rate, and that he would pay no more; and from the other they had 
no communication at all. That was in 1842. J could give other 
énstances. In Clonmel I was superintending the relief of the poor, 
and the portion that was given by the non-resident landlords was so 
inconsiderable, that we were all annoyed at it. I confess that was 
the first time that changed me, and some of my neighbours, to the 
necessity of some provision for the poor. That was in 1826. There 
was very little contributed by the absentee proprietors; and it struck 
us also that several of the local persons, merchants, professional 
men, and others, paid as much as some very large proprietors from 
whom we had got subscriptions. In a word, the subscriptions on 
those occasions do not come evenly in proportion to the interests 
of individuals. While some proprietors are very benevolent and 
liberal, you find it impossible to get a sufficiency from others. 

‘2407. Were those proprietors absentees ?—The one resides con- 
stantly in Ireland, but in another county; and the other has a resi- 
dence in Ireland, but lives in England. 

** 2408. Do not you think that voluntary subscriptions press very 
heavily upon the residents?—I do; on the resident owners and 
occupiers.” 


The voluntary system of relief to destitution, it is well known, 
was exploded and condemned in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury: and the wise statesmen of the Elizabethan age substituted 
for it that compulsory system under which the loyalty, the 
industry, and the growing wealth of the people of England have 
continued, from that time up to the present, to present so 
striking a contrast to the discontent, the idleness, and the 
poverty of Ireland. - It is easy, in either island, to trace the 
effect to the cause. In the one, the poorer classes have felt the 
law to be their protector and their friend in need. They have 
respected it accordingly. The higher classes have felt their in- 
terests to be dependant on the comfortable condition of the 
labouring body around them, and they have treated them with 
a forbearance and kindness, which was as much a matter of in- 
terest as of feeling. In Ireland, on the. contrary, the peasantry, 
unprotected by the law from the extortionate oppression of their 
superiors, have looked upon it as their enemy, and conspired to 
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defeat it. The instinct of self-preservation has driven them 
to sanction crime and outrage, as the only means of securing 
themselves from extermination. Their industry has been blighted 
by despair of reaping its fruits: their habits deteriorated by the 
spread of universal mendicancy. The rich, on the other hand, 
indulged with an unconditional dominion over the soil of the 
country, have wholly neglected its capacities, relying only on 
the power of exacting its all but entire produce from the despe- 
rate competition of a starving tenantry. The absence of respon- 
sibility engendered a recklessness, by which debt and embar- 
rassment were fostered to such a degree, that the complaint now 
is, that the owners in fee of all Ireland are themselves paupers. 
Such are but a few features of the comparative pictures disclosed 
in the social condition of the sister islands. May the right 
moral be drawn from the contrast by those who have the power 
to determine the future fate of unhappy Ireland ! 

We have omitted one consideration of some importance to the 
question of assimilating the Poor-law of the two islands. In the 
last session of Parliament an act was passed, preventing the re- 
moval of any Irish pauper who has resided five years in any 
English parish. By this act, a vast number of Irish, domiciled 
in the great towns of England, and amounting to several hundred 
thousand in the aggregate, have obtained what is equivalent toa 
permanent settlement in the parishes where they reside. We 
do not say the enactment is not a just one; but surely it 
is most unjust and most absurdly anomalous, that while an 
Irishman is to obtain, by fiye years’ residence in an English 
parish, a permanent right to relief from its poor-rate, if he had 
spent his life in his native parish in Ireland he would acquire 
no such right whatever. The absurdity of this only affects the 
character of the legislature. Its injustice is a matter of serious 
import both to the Irish poor themselves, but still more to the 
English rate-payers, who must, if the anomaly continues, expect 
shortly to have the entire body of Irish poor permanently set- 
tled upon them, tempted over by the strong inducement of the 
certainty of a legal provision for them in this country, which is 
denied to them in their own. It will be strange indeed if they 
do not all come over here before long, impelled by the horrors 
of unrelieved want in their own country, and allured by the 
guarantee of effectual assistance in difficulty, and a mainte- 
nance in destitution when they shall have migrated here. The 
effect of such increased immigration on the wages and general 
condition of the working classes in this country, with whom 
these starving hordes must enter into a desperate rivalry for 
employment, on any terms, however low, we need not enlarge 
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upon. Let the warm friends of the English labourer draw their 
own conclusions as to the necessary result. 

In truth, nothing but mischief and confusion must mevitably 
result from maintaining in the three kingdoms, now so intimatel 
united by recent facilities of locomotion, and between which 
both labour and its products are so freely interchanged, sys- 
tems of poor-law differing so radically from one another as those 
at present in force. 

]. In England, both the able-bodied and the infirm poor 
have a complete legal title to relief in destitution. 

2. In Scotland, this right is enjoyed by the infirm poor alone. 
To the able-bodied it is denied. 

3. In Ireland, there is no absolute right conceded to either 
class ; but, practically, it is enjoyed at present by the able-bodied 
only, under the recent Poor Employment Act, and that in the 
much-abused form of out-door relief; while the impotent poor 
may be starved by the denial of all relief, without responsibility 
attaching to any party. 

These incongruities are both irrational and discreditable. 
The law should be assimilated, at least in its chief particulars, 
throughout the empire. 
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Art. XI.—The Income Tax: its Extension, at the present rate, 
proposed to all Classes; abolishing the Malt-Tax, Window- 
Tax, and other Taxes. With some Observations on the Tea 


Duties. By William Ray Smee. 2nd Edition. 1846. 


Finance is the topic of the day. Meetings are held in various 
parts of the country on the subject of taxation. First, one tax 
1s proved to be particularly prejudicial, then another. Window- 
tax, malt-tax, the tea duties, are all shown to be bad, are all de- 
clared prejudicial, and are simultaneously held up for public 
odium. Now, are these questions raised merely to embarrass the 
government? Is it a mere party cry, apparently got up for the 
good of the country, but really to turn the Ministry out? We 
think not. It is to be accounted for partly in the success of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, but chiefly from the rapid diffusion of 
information amongst all classes of the community, and the know- 
ledge of the enhanced price of the great articles of consumption, 
in consequence of legislative interference. 

Our present system of finance, although severely felt, has at 
least hitherto had the advantage of not being generally known. 
Poverty has been heavily taxed, but poverty knew it not. Other 
countries have been able to obtain the food necessary for man, in 
ordinary years at least, at a moderate price. The rich knew 
this; and when they were either unable or unwilling to defray 
the cost of living in this country, they have, for a longer or a 
shorter period, expatriated themselves. But in this advantage 
few could participate. It was not practically known, and there- 
fore not fully appreciated. Railways, however, have been opened. 
The middle classes have travelled: to-day in London, to-mor- 
row they are in Paris. This week at Frankfort, the next at 
Rome. Now at Vienna, and now at Berlin. Every where an 
Englishman is weleomed—every where he is fleeced; yet he finds 
his expenses small. He is doubly charged, yet it costs him half 
what it would in England. Should he return by Dover, or 
Brighton, or Southampton, the amount of his bill soon tells him, 
that although he may be in the freest, he certainly is in the dear- 
est country in the globe. He wishes for the wines he can no 
longer afford to buy, he grumbles at the customs’ duties, and 
hates the excise laws. 

Of all customs’ duties, that upon leather and wool is the most 
ancient: it was placed chiefly, if not altogether, on the export. 
A similar duty was also placed on the woollen manufacture, that 
the exchequer should lose nothing by the export of woollen 
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cloths instead of wool. There were also the duties of tonnage 
and poundage. The duties of tonnage being so called, in conse- 
quence of their being placed on wine at per ton; and poundage 
from the duty being laid on all goods at so much per pound on 
their presumed value. This system, which probably commenced 
in the time of William III., has been since continued with 
various modifications. 

The excise was of later introduction. According to Clarendon, 
the Earl of Bedford, Lord Treasurer to King Charles the First, 
intended to have introduced the excise into England. In 1642, 
Parliament voted that it was false and scandalous to say that the 
House of Commons wished to impose the excise. In 1643, how- 
ever, after the rupture with the king, they established it. Its 
progress from this period has been gradual, being first laid on 
those commodities where its operation would be the least per- 
ceptible. , 

Monsieur Say states, “ that the best of all plans of finance 
is that which spends the least, and the best of all imposts is the 
smallest.” The French tariff, previous to its revision by Colbert, 
was instituted for revenue purposes only, and exports and im- 
ports were taxed without distinction. On the frontiers of many 
of the provinces, and even in the interior itself, the duties were 
exceedingly numerous. In 1674, Colbert made them protective 
instead of fiscal, and, being uniform, they facilitated the circu- 
lation of merchandise. From this, the ultra-protectionists of 
the present day, claim the sanction of his great name. They 
omit to say that Colbert taxed the articles he most favoured only 
five to ten per cent, that he diminished duties on raw material, 
and that his maximum on foreign produce was but ten per cent. 
The tariff continued to be occasionally revised up to 1791, and 
always in the same liberal commercial spirit, though up to this 
period it was exceedingly defective. 

Powerful as Colbert was from the aid of Louis XIV., he failed 
in establishing uniformity in the French tariff to the extent he 
’ had desired. The dying spirit of the feudal system was stronger 
than his vigorous financial intellect, and his tariff came in force 
in only a few instances. The poverty of the treasury, the cupi- 
dity of the nobles, with other causes, combined to establish an 
infinite number of local rights, which, ere the merchandise 
reached Paris, taxed it fifteen separate times. Every pretext 
was exhausted to procure money. The seignorial rights, the 
pass of the Loire, the first tonnage on freight, with many others, 
all tended to embarrass trade. ‘The tariffcalled loudly for a revi- 
sion; and in 1791, the constituent assembly abolished the cus- 
tom-houses of the interior, and gave to France one uniform code. 
The spirit of this tariff was a liberal one; for the Assembly 
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were convinced that commerce strengthened nations, and that no 
important manufacture required protective duties. 

The next alteration arose from the Convention. France re- 
quired several articles, and the duty on them was temporarily 
reduced. Soon, however, a new element changed the future 
character of the French tariff. France was at war with the 
whole world. Her duties bore the impress of violent passions: her 
commercial legislation was opposed to the interests of the country. 

A decree of Ist March, 1793, annulled all the treaties of coms 
merce ; and in hopes of striking a fatal blow at England, prohi- 
bited the entrance of English produce. From this cause arose 
prohibitions. In the thirteenth year of the revoiution, Napoleon 
wished to prepare the minds of the people for his continental 
blockade. He decreed a new tariff, by which various duties 
were raised to treble, and even quadruple those of 1791. Several 
duties on luxuries were increased five and even tenfold. 

By another decree, Napoleon, without consulting the legis- 
lative body, prohibited the entry of all cotton articles. To this 
the continental blockade succeeded; that frantic plan, which 
proved the ruin of its creator, simply because he had decreed an 
impossibility. In 1810, Napoleon, then at the height of his 
royal rage against Great Britain, increased still further the duties 
on colonial produce and raw cotton. He deprived Europe of 
her legitimate trade, by imposing taxes to an.amount which 
almost evinced insanity. Smuggling assumed, in consequence, 
an organized system; the public were willing to pay, and there 
were always desperate men ready to procure. 

The eventful period of 1814 arrived. France was invaded. 
The imperial power was crushed. Peace followed war. 

In 1815, France was subjected to new disasters; and in 1816 
the financial department of the kingdom received a complete 
revision. To an exhausted treasury every resource seemed al- 
lowable, and many duties were raised. Prohibitions and prohi- 
bitive duties were maintained by the protectionists, who only 
asked a few years to enable them to compete with foreign in- 
dustry. During a long peace, France has continued her oppo- 
sition to foreign commerce. The custom-house laws of 1816, 
17, 18, 20, 22, and 26, and even up to 1830, have aggravated 
the evil. 

In 1836 a certain number of duties were reduced, and the 
prohibitions on about twenty articles were done away. At the 
same time several duties were augmented to an almost prohi- 
bitive extent. Thus the general tendency of commercial legis- 
lation in France has been prohibition on prohibition. 

Why do we bring forward these things respecting France, 
things so well known in the country? We do it to show the 
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great importance of financial questions to the public, and to ex- 
plain that the legislators of France, and not her people, have pre- 
vented her from becoming a great commercial nation. 

In the pamphlet before us, the principle propounded is, first, 
that the legislature has no right to place a tax on a portion of 
the community. It is, therefore, proposed to extend the income 
tax to persons having £50 per annum, and to place on the la- 
bouring classes a graduated poll-tax. Secondly, that the le- 
gislature, in doing this act of justice, will benefit the parties 
on whom this tax is placed. For it is proposed, by means 
of the revenue thus derived, to take off the window-tax, malt- 
tax, duties on hops, and on licenses to sell and make beer, on 
French wines, the excise on bricks, the tax on railways, and to 
reduce the tea duties. 

Now, who is this Mr. William Ray Smee, who has submitted 
this financial plan? We are given to understand, that the 
whole of the national debt department of the Bank of Eng- 
land has been completely re-organized by him. That not only 
are the accounts now kept with great accuracy, but the calcu- 
lations of interest and deductions for income-tax are generally 
printed on the warrants, and that the period of closing the dif- 
ferent stocks, for the purpose of making out the dividends, 
is, in consequence, shortened eight days.* We are also in- 
formed, that he has been very successful in changing the entire 
mode of business in some of the private offices of that esta- 
blishment. Mr. William Ray Smee must, therefore, neces- 
sarily have acquired much practical information in the manage- 
ment of public offices and in the detail of accounts; and this 
knowledge will materially help us to form a judgment on many 
of his calculations respecting the income of the country, and of 
the practicability of the scheme of finance detailed in his pam- 
phlet. Mr. Smee commences thus :— 


‘Taxation is not a blessing. The evils produced by it are appa- 
rent. But itis necessary. The State requires money, and therefore 
* it is a duty incumbent upon the State to make all pay equally in 
proportion to their means. But if taxation be not universal, which 
class is to be favoured? the rich? the poor? the middle rank ? 
The argument in favour of the remission of taxation for each of 
these classes is powerful, and very difficult to be answered. 

‘The rich have many dependents looking up to them for support ; 
they have a certain rank in society to preserve, a certain expenditure 
to keep up; over-tax them, and instead of assisting others, they will 
themselves soon require assistance. The poor have but little; that 


* In the event of any great money pressure or political excitement, this would 
be found of great advantage to the public. 
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little is attained with much labour. Tax them in undue proportion, 
and you tax life. And the middle man, the man neither poor nor 
rich, the man who binds society together, who is only kept from 
poverty by exertion, whose mental energies are constantly worn by 
the demands of those above and the claims of those below him, ear- 
nestly entreats a special exemption in his particular case. 

“To these arguments the only reply is,—necessity. The evil, there- 
fore, should be made as light as possible; and this can only be done 
by making all bear their just proportion. Taxation should be general : 
every man should pay according to his means. There is no prin- 
ciple strong enough to justify for an instant the taxation of one por- 
tion of the community alone. The £2. 18s. 4d. per cent. now charged 
on incomes of £150 and upwards, would therefore seem to be un- 
just and contrary to sound policy; and hence it may be proper to 
ascertain the income now paying nothing to the state.” 


But is it possible that an income-tax can be made equal? A 
man eighty years of age, living on his pension, which terminates 
with his life, is charged the same as an annuitant having fifty 
years unexpired, as the freeholder who has the rent in perpe- 
tuity. Is that equality? Certainly not. But can perfection 
be obtained in this world? Look at the present system. The 
old man, tottering to his grave, requires wine to cheer and nou- 
rish his blood: does the legislature consider his age, and make 
a difference accordingly? He cannot go out; the cheering rays 
of the sun, beaming on the parlour wall, are delightful to him: 
does the legislature reduce his window-tax? He requires a 
man-servant: does the legislature omit to charge the duty? 
He has been ill; his attendant has been up all night: fatigued 
and exhausted, he asks his master for ale: does the legislature 
allow him to have the beer untaxed? The present system has 
never been charged with inequality, yet it makes no distinction. 
He who earns his money from hour to hour by daily labour, is 
at present taxed at least as high as the man who is not at the 
trouble of receiving his own rents. 

It may be said that the annuitant cannot spend the income 
he receives, without living on his capital, that in his case the 
tax is actually a charge on capital. This argument applies with 
immeasurably greater force to the pensioner, having but few 
months to live, and whose income perishes with him. The 
annuitant complains he is over-taxed. Make a difference in 
his case,—make a reduction in the charge on the annuity, 
having twenty years to run,—and surely a greater reduction must 
be made in the case of the pensioner, whose annuity cannot last 
twenty weeks. 

The present system of taxing commodities is regardless of 
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this; no complaint is made, and therefore the annuitant’s case, 
as one infinitely less grievous, ought not to be brought forward 
as a proof of the inferiority of an income-tax. 

But what, after all, is the case of the annuitant’s having 
property in the public funds? Is he in reality in an inferior 
position? He receives back a portion of his capital every half- 
year, and no man supposes the perpetual annuitant will ever 
receive back his. He obtains what the other never can obtain: 
governments can only take things as they are,—of futurity they 
know nothing. Who could foresee the present condition of 
Ireland? Who can tell that our own position will not be as 
bad or worse next December? But the advocate for indirect 
taxation says, “‘ For all these things we care not ; we dislike 
the income-tax, let the government obtain a revenue from 
what we eat and what we drink.” Propound that doctrine if 
you will, You have a perfect right to approve those princi- 
ples; but say not that they are equal,—that they even have the 
semblance of equality. A man is rich, but miserly; a tax on 
commodities affects not him. A man is rich, but lives abroad ; 
your customs’ duties and your excise laws do not reach him. 
A man is generous, noble-minded, and loves the society of 
intellect ; you make his good qualities the source of revenue, 
and fourfold you make him pay. 

Mr. W. Ray Smee has elaborately investigated the income 
of the country. We shall not follow him through the -calcula- 
tion, however interesting this might be to many, but simply 
give the result :— 


Persons. Income. 

500,000 now pay income-tax . . . . . £185,000,000 
1,821,268, between £50 & £150 per annum 177,500,000 
5,814,554, below £50 per annum .. . 125,872,798 


£488,372,798 

producing at £2 18s. 4d. per cent. £14,244,400 per annum. Al- 
though we are inclined to consider the amount of £488,372,000 
as not fully representing the income of Great Britain, yet we 
do not think the revenue produced will exceed £14,244,400, 
because the income-tax is only proposed to be extended as far 
bas the former one was extended, and a graduated poll-tax is 
placed upon the lower ranks of society. 





‘“* The amount to be obtained from the middle ranks of society 
would be received by the exchequer with scarcely any deduction. 
The expense of ascertaining the incomes of these parties is now in- 
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curred, from which complicated claims for exemption are continu- 
ally arising; and even when the money has been received, govern- 
ment are frequently at the labour and cost of returning it. More- 
over, it is hardly possible to practise evasion with the incomes of 
persons in this class. The collection of this amount will conse- 
quently very little, if at all, increase the charge now incurred by the 
income-tax. With regard to the £3,671,300, derived from the 
income of the lower classes, although it could be collected without 
much difficulty from their employers, yet it may be advisable to 
substitute a tax, equally direct, and as nearly as possible equivalent 
in amount. And as the females employed in this rank are either the 
wives or daughters of the labouring man, never living by themselves, 
and for the most part with their families, it may be proper to exempt 
them altogether. The object being to compel the lower ranks, as 
a body, to pay their just proportion in the form of a direct tax to 
the state. Thus the income-tax would embrace,— 

lst. Every description of property. 

2nd. All income derived from manufacture, trade, professions, &c. 

3rd. All persons holding permanent situations, from the highest 
to the lowest, whether under Government, in great corporations, in 
railways, insurance offices, private banks, &c. 

4th. Substituting, in the case of the mechanic, the skilled artisan, 
the agricultural labourer, all at weekly wages or at daily labour, 
a tax per head, which is, in fact, an income-tax called by another 
name. This tax would be as follows :— 
Males 18 years of age and upwards. 


Number. 


s. d. Tax. 
Agricultural labourers 13 0 per Ann. 1,016,812 £660,820 
Labourers not agri-} 19 639,078 603,100 


cultural. . . ” 
Mechanics & artisans 25 6 ~ 975,667 1,255,698 
i skilled . 30 6 a 450,000 686,250 
Domestic servants . 20 0 a 190,892 190,892 
ae. Ss Ue 6 eee ea 23,547 35,909 
Army andnavy . . 100 ~ 335,696 167,850 
Gardeners and florists 25 6 i 55,973 71,365 





3,687,665  £3,671,884 

Dr. Adam Smith lays down four principles by which taxation 
should be regulated. Let us try the above scheme by them, 
and ascertain in what respect it fulfills these conditions. 

Adam Smith’s first principle is, that every subject should 
pay according to the revenue which he respectively enjoys 
under the protection of the state. This entirely accords with 
the principle of Mr. Smee’s plan. 

2nd. The time of payment, manner of payment, the quantity 
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to be paid, should all be clear and plain to the contributor and 
every other person. 


In the Appendix some insight is given into the mode Mr. 
Wm. Ray Smee would adopt for collecting the poll-tax :— 


“‘ The argument is, that the tax, coming once a quarter, the poor 
people cannot pay it. ‘Take, however, the poorest,—the agricultural 
labourer,—who is proposed to be taxed 3s. 3d. per quarter, his earn- 
ings being 8s. per week. Surely this would not be an impracticable 
sum out of one week’s wages.” 


Now, although Mr. Smee has not made us acquainted with the 
details of his plan, yet it appears to us that they are by no mea™S 
difficult. The quantity to be paid is necessarily known, and the 
manner of paying it might easily be laid down by legislative 
enactment, One week should be fixed upon every three months, 
say the first Saturday of the second month of each quarter. All 
those in regular employ, instead of receiving their full wages at 
the end of this week, should have their wages and the government 
receipt,—their masters having paid the tax to government. With 
respect to the few persons at daily labour, and in no regular em- 
ployment, in the event of the wages which they have to receive 
from their masters on the Saturday not amounting to the tax, 
then their employers may be made to pay it, receiving from the 
man the money or work, whichever may be most agreeable to 
the workman. In case of any systematic evasion, Parliament 
may make it unlawful for any master to employ any casual man 
after this Saturday, who does not possess a receipt for the quar- 
terly poll-tax. 

The scheme, therefore, does not differ from the second maxim 
of Adam Smith, and the same observation is true of the third. 
** Every tax ought to be levied at the time, and in the manner 
in which it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to 

ay.” 
The fourth maxim is, that every tax ought to be so contrived, 
as both to take out and keep out of the pockets of the people as 
little as possible over. and above what it brings into the public 
treasury. It remains only to be seen whether the proposed 
plan is in conformity with this. 

The present mode of taxing commodities must, independently 
of the charges of collection, take out and keep out of the pockets 
of the people a very-much greater amount than is received by 
government. ‘Take, for example, the taxes on ale, under a per- 
fect system of brewing and selling. Mr. Smee states their 
operation to be as follows :— 
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1843, 1844. 

The total malt-tax in the United 
Kingdom was , ; £4,828,000 £5,027 ,000 
Brewers’ profit of 10 per cent. 482,800 502,700 
5,310,800 5,529,700 
Retailers’ profit, 15 per cent. 796,620 829,455 
Paid by the public £6,107,420 £6,359,155 
Hop duty about ‘ ' 280,000 280,000 
Brewers’ profit, 10 per cent. 28,000 28,000 
Retailers’ profit, 15 per cent. 46,200 46,200 
£6,461,621 £6,713,355 
Licences re ; : , 351,000 354,800 
Retailers’ profit . : 52,650 53,220 











£6,865,270 £7,121,375 








The total paid by the public for these taxes amounts to 
£7,100,000, while the government receive only £5,600,000 ; 
and this is not under the present state of things, but with a per- 
fect system of brewing and selling, which advantage this country 
assuredly does not possess, 


“Tt is very desirable, therefore, to ascertain what a gallon of ale 
would cost at the present time, if there were no duty. In the vears 
1843, 1844, and 1845, the price of malt, ex-duty, averaged about 
38s. per quarter. The price of hops used in this quantity, ex-duty, 
was about 6s. 8d. The cost of brewing which, including all charges, 
would be 5s., added to these amounts, produces a total of 49s. 8d. 
If this were employed to produce 90 gallons of ale, the cost would be 
6d.622 per gallon; or, if made into 144 gallons of porter, would be 
4d.139 per gallon. 

; Per Gallon. Per Quart. 

Brewers’ profit of 10 per cent. and Retailers’ 
15 percent. would make Ale . . 84.377 2d.094 
Pete: 26% 6d.236 14.309 


And this quality of ale is generally sold at 6d. per quart, while the 
porter is soldatdd..... The tax on ale is three farthings per quart ; 
these poor people are charged four-pence, but they do not know it; 
and therefore they are not taxed at all.” 


The quart of ale, which if there were no taxes would be 2d., 
being taxed jd., is thus actually raised to6d. This would appear 
to be the very converse of Adam Smith’s fourth maxim. The 
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present system is certainly the good old system under which 
Wellington conquered Napoleon, under which Junius wrote, 
and Colonel Sibthorp flourishes. But it is also one which M‘Cul- 
loch approves, which M‘Culloch has written to perpetuate; and 
many a tottering edifice has been sustained by the unusual du- 
rability of one stone. The government tax ale 3d. per quart, for 
which the common people are taxed 4d. Assuming, then, that the 
same charge is made with respect to malt converted into spirits, 
it follows, that, for a tax yielding government £5,600,000 per an- 
num, the people pay £28,000,000. But as the higher ranks of 
society either brew their own beer, buy it in large quantities, 
or do not get it from the publicans, they probably do not pay 
more than 40 per cent. in addition to the tax. 

Adam Smith states, “ that taxes of so much a-head upon the 
bondmen employed in cultivation, seem aneiently to have been 
common all over Europe. There subsists at present a tax of 
this kind in the empire of Russia. It is probably upon this ac- 
count that poll-taxes of all kinds have often been represented as 
badges of slavery. Every tax, however, is to the person who 
pays it, a badge, not of slavery but of liberty. It denotes that he 
is subject to government indeed, but that as he has some pro- 
perty, he cannot himself be the property of a master. A poll- 
tax upon slaves is altogether different from a poll-tax upon free- 
men; the latter is paid by the persons upon whom it is imposed, 
the former by a different set of persons.” And M‘Culloch says, 
in his Principles of Taxation, “ that poll-taxes have not been 
very productive.” 

The state of society existing in those times would render 
such a result not only highly probable, but almost certain. As, 
however, civilization advances, and knowledge increases, the 
difficulty of collecting a poll-tax must be materially lessened. 
It will be submitted to cheerfully, because it is of very great im- 
portance to the subject that it should be imposed, whilst to the 
state it is a matter of comparative indifference. The state can 
obtain the same revenue from many other sources ; but the people 
will probably pay by indirect taxation two or three times the 
amount received by government. In the present state of society, 
5 per cent. would seem to be fully sufficient for the cost of col- 
lecting a poll-tax. 

It would therefore appear that the scheme of finance pro- 
pounded by Mr. William Ray Smee is in accordance with Adam 
Smith’s four maxims of taxation. 

But, however important this may be, however sound in theory, 
yet, as it tends to reduce the price of the necessaries of life, re- 
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sults even greater than financial ones may be expected from this 
scheme. By taking off the excise on bricks, thereby destroying 
the monopoly now existing in this important trade, house rent 
will be lowered: this, together with the abolition of the window- 
duties, must greatly add to the comfort and healthiness of the 
dwellings of the middle and lower classes. By taking off all the 
taxes on beer, the manly strength of the labourer must be in- 
creased; the great bar now offered to agricultural improvement 
will be removed; spirits will no longer be sought for as a neces- 
sary, the contamination of the gin-shop will be less universal; 
beer will then be what it purports to be, an infusion of malt and 
hops, not a compound of pernicious drugs, not a mixture of one 
barrel of beer with one barrel of water. By admitting French wines 
at a nominal duty, the trade with France will be encouraged, 
and England will waise up in that great nation a powerful 
and influential body to cry aloud for the blessings of peace, 
and to support any feasible proposition for the extension of trade. 
Our own commerce will also be extended. We shall export beer 
largely to the continent; and our brewers, no longer able, by the 
perfect opening of the trade, to keep up prices and to employ 
their large capitals in the ordinary way, will be driven to the 
foreign trade. British commerce will be increased. Reduce the 
price of living here to the continental level, and immediately that 
large class of persons now living abroad, because they cannot af- 
ford to live here, will return. Their object in absenting them- 
selves from their friends and relations would no longer exist ; and 
not only this, but many forejgn families of distinction, wishing to 
keep up their acquaintance with the English nobility, wishing to 
see our capital, and to know something of our institutions, would 
reside in this country. 

These are great advantages,—advantages it will do well for the 
legislature to consider. But it may be urged, ‘‘ we possess a na- 
tional debt, the interest of which is payable in money; di- 
minish the price of commodities, and the annuitant is virtually 
paid in excess, for more goods will be given him for his annuity. 
For example, a man receives a pound every half-year, which he 
lays out in ale: at present the pound is equivalent to forty 
quarts of ale; under the proposed scheme it will be the represen- 
tative of one hundred and twenty quarts.” 

The present annuitant will certainly receive the eighty 
quarts of ale without any equivalent. But as all funded pro- 
perty is only an annuity,—as the capital has long since ceased 
to exist,—as the annuity is virtually increased, more commo- 
dities being purchased with it, the value of that annuity will rise. 
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Consequently, should government again require money, they will, 
ceteris paribus, be able to obtain more capital for the annuity ; 
and should they not wish to increase their debt, they will, by ob- 
taining money at a cheaper rate, be able to pay off the old an- 
nuitant. In cther words, they will reduce the money rate of the 
annuitant, so that, permanently, no very material evil will arise 
from the ‘advantage given to the present holders of the govern- 
ment funds. The present 3} percents. were originally 5 per 
cents. 

We regret that throughout this article we have been so lit- 
tle able to agree with that great and indefatigable economist, 
M‘Culloch ; but we have thought it fair to exhibit the scheme 
of taxation proposed by Mr. William Ray Smee. To have found 
fault would have been easy. We might have excited the sympa- 
thies of many, by dwelling on the enormity of the proposal to tax 
the poor man, to take from him who has already too little. ‘The 
prejudices of some would have been in our favour. No man is too 
ignorant to expose another’s infirmities, no man is too selfish to 
call in question motives. We like the boldness with which Mr. 
Smee comes forward, and proposes that tax to which Englishmen 
have entertained an hereditary dislike. We are convinced that 
this tax will be most of all conducive to the interests of those on 
whom it is placed. We coincide with the equitable principles 
laid down by Mr. Smee, in opposition to the growing doctrine 
that a tax on property will benefit the masses. 

What! tax capital? Apparently such a tax would certainly 
not be felt by the lower orders; but in reality it would affect 
them in every way. In old countries, and in countries highly 
civilized, money commands less interest than in new ones. ‘This 
in itself always causes much capital to be drawn from them. It 
was almost exclusively the cause of our monetary embarrassment 
of 1837, 38, 39, and 40. Enormous sums had been invested in 
American and other Foreign securities. Bad harvests came, and 
that which otherwise would have been of little moment, was in 
the highest degree alarming. Our commerce was almost para- 
lysed. It is hardly possible to give an estimate of the amount 
sent abroad during the ten years preceding 1837. Go wherever 
you will, in Germany, in Belgium, in France, in Spain, in the 
United States, in Canada, in the Brazils, and you will find 
English capital placed in banks, in mines, in railways, in canals, 
in government securities, in every species of property. Capital, 
like intellect, is free, and will go to that market which pays the 
highest price for it. Let the legislature tax it, and this evil will 
immediately increase with amazing rapidity. It cannot be pre- 
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vented ; no tax can reach the export of money. Capital may be 
transmitted by a bill bought upon the Exchange; by a debt in 
Hamburgh, which would otherwise be paid in London, discharged 
in New York; by machinery and goods exported ; and by bullion. 
The transaction, in the first place, is almost universally hidden; it 
is not tangible, it cannot be ascertained. The whole amount of 
our imports is thus disbursed. Tax capital, and rapidly it will 
leave our shores. With the diminution of capital, is the diminu- 
tion of the demand for labour. This brings low wages; and with 
multiplied force the labourer suffers from the operation of un- 
equal laws. 

We highly approve the proposition to take off all the taxes on 
beer, the excise on bricks, and the window duty. Abolish these 
taxes altogether: to take off a part would be useless. Brick- 
making is now confined to a few, in consequence of the large 
capital required to pay the dues. ‘The brewers possess a mono- 
poly of their trade. ‘Their enormous; profits have enabled them 
to purchase the public houses; they compel their tenants to 
take their own ale; they fix its price, and the reduction of the 
duty only, without entirely opening the trade, would accomplish 
nothing. Of the tea duties Mr. Smee states,— 


** As to diminishing the duty on tea, prior to taking off the duties 
on beer, the social and physical effects must be considered. Pereira, 
speaking of beer, says, ‘ From these combined qualities, beer proves 
a refreshing and salubrious drink, (always presuming that it is used 
in moderation,) and an agreeable and valuable stimulant and sup- 
port to those who have to undergo much bodily fatigue. When Dr. 
Franklin asserted that a penny loaf and pint of water yielded more 
nourishment than a pint of beer, it is obvious he regarded beer 
merely as a nutrient, and overlooked its stimulating and cheering 
qualities, of which bread and water are totally devoid.’ The great 
majority of mankind require a stimulant. Place beer at a certain 
price, and they will resort to spirits. Give them tea, the stimulant 
is still required. A few may differ from the generality in this re- 
spect, but these being the great minority, must be considered last. 
Nevertheless, the scheme propounded will allow a reduction to the 
extent at least of one million in the duties on tea. If, therefore, the 
proposition be adopted, this article might be added to the list of those 
proposed to be dealt with. But even the present high duties afford 
no protection against the import of a vast quantity of tea so remark- 
ably bad, that, taken in any other than the smallest quantities, the 
effect would be in the highest degree prejudicial. One of the largest 
tea-merchants in London asserted, that nothing would induce him to 
drink the lower-priced teas, so largely imported now. This evil will 
probably be increased by a reduction of the duty.” 
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We imagine that there are few persons well acquainted with 
the labouring classes, who will not consider it of much greater 
importance that the beer should be cheap and unadulterated, 
than that the tea duties should be repealed. . Mr. Smee might 
have maintained that the East India Company destroyed vast 
quantities of tea every year, as being unfit for consumption. All 
this now pays duty to the destruction of those who drink it. The 
labourer requires food that will increase his strength. Is that 
philanthropy which would encourage an article of foreign pro- 
duction that will weaken and enervate his frame? When all the 
taxes on beer are repealed, when the beverage of this country, one 
which the labourer himself makes, can be procured at a cheap 
rate and unadulterated, then allow foreign drinks to come in 
at a reduced duty. First take off the duties on beer, and then 
reduce the tea duties. 

Moreover, the agriculturists have now a right to ask for the 
total repeal of the malt-tax: The legislature is bound to place 
them in the position of the foreign agriculturist. Justice requires 
that a tax materially retarding their progress should be at once 
removed. 

Many arguments have lately been brought forward by sugar- 
bakers and persons interested in the sugar trade, to show the 
benefit that would be derived from sugar and molasses being 
converted into beer. Cut bono? Will beer then be bought at 
a less price than at present? ‘The price of ale is fixed by the 
brewers ; and should the low price of sugar in any given year, 
compared with the high price of malt, render it more economical 
to make beer from sugar, what benefit will be derived by the 
public? Beer was not at a less price when this indulgence was al- 
lowed by law. Greatly increased facilities were, however, given for 
adulteration, so much so, that the brewers themselves petitioned 
the Excise to prohibit the use of sugar in public breweries. This 
is the origin of the present law, and, we think, its justification. 


“A labourer who earns 15s. per week, and who drinks a quart of 
ale a day; pays, as tax, 2s. 4d. per week; per quarter, 30s. 4d.; 
and per annum, £6. 1s. 4d. It is proposed, in place of this, that he 
should pay 4s. 9d. per quarter, or 19s. per annum. £1 is put on— 
£6 are taken off.”” And again: “the question is this, how much less 
will be paid by the poor man under the proposed plan, than he pays 
now ?” 


We have endeavoured to determine this question. The num- 
ber of the lower ranks returned as actually employed amounts 
to 5,814,554. 
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Estimated amount which these persons are annually taxed under 
the present system. 


The duties on malt, hops, licences, &c., are about £18,000,000 
Windows and bricks oa" 3, 000, 000 


Tea duties proposed to be reduced, but for 


which they now pay a Seeger, ty, 1,000,000 
22,000,000 

Taxed under the proposed plan. 
Graduated poll-tax, amounting to... . 3,671,000 


Showing taxes taken off by the proposed scheme £18,329,000 


WHILST THE AMOUNT RECEIVED BY GOVERNMENT IS THE SAME 
IN BOTH CASES. 


Our labour is now terminated. We have brought forward Mr. 
William Ray Smee’s financial plan. We believe it to be one of 
the best practicable modes yet suggested for altering our present 
system of taxation. The public is much indebted to him for the 
elaborate manner in which he has worked out the income of 
Great Britain; and although we believe his result to be some- 
what less than the reality, yet no previous estimate has been 
other than the most vague and inconclusive. The knowledge 
obtained in re-modelling the national debt department ‘of 
the Bank of England—his acquaintance with the sub-division of 
property, and the various trust-accounts in our funds,—must 
have been of material service to him. He is a practical man: 
we render him our thanks for showing not only the practica- 
bility, but the beneficial operation of what many would have 
considered an impracticable and cruel scheme. 

We earnestly recommend that the principles propounded in 
Mr. Smee’s pamphlet, and the facts stated therein, should be made 
generally known to the poorer classes, that the question may 
become a matter of public consideration with all benevolent- 
minded men. 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


Art. XII.—The Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets : translated 
from the original Hebrew; with a Commentary Critical, Philo- 
logical, and Exegetical. By E. Henderson, D.D. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1845. 


A more useful contribution to biblical literature than the 
above, or one more necessary for the proper understanding 
of Scripture, we have rarely witnessed. Why the whole 
Bible is not re-translated from the original tongues is de- 
manded in numerous directions. The reason given is, that 
this is not the time for alterations. We deny it. The ear- 
liest time is the best time to get rid of errer and miscon- 
ception. Even the New Testament, though not so difficult of 
translation as the Old, abounds in inaccuracies. To take an in- 
stance. Our Lord is made to say, in our version, ‘If a man 
keep my saying, he shall never see death:” whereas, in truth, 
he says nothing of the kind; nor is the proposition true, that 
the keeper of Christ’s sayings shall not see death. But how 
does the difficulty vanish under the proper version? ‘“ He that 
keepeth my sayings, shall not see death for ever,”—shall not be 
visited eternally with this infliction—shall rise triumphant from 
Hades to Heaven. Why, then, do not the leaders of the church 
promote this undertaking? Why does not the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge set forth this most useful of 
all Christian knowledge,—an accurate version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures? Are the bishops ignorant of Hebrew? Are they fearful 
of trusting to their judgment on the version? Then let them 
come to the presbyters, and that body contains men of very supe- 
rior mark in scholastic divinity to any of the episcopal body, with 
the exception of some very few instances. ‘he public have a 
right to the best version that can be made. It is not necessary 
for the episcopal body to work at it: the presbyters could do it, 
and do it well, if fairly tasked, and not insulted by the supposi- 
tion that none but a Hale ora Lonsdale, men more than equalled 
by a vast number of them, are competent to such a task. For 
years a translation of the Scriptures, or a part of them, was pro- 
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mised from the mint of these especial favourites of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Did they produce any 
thing? They were afraid to do any thing of the kind; for they 
possibly knew the inefficiency of two men to such a work, and 
that they should expose themselves to rigid animadversion by 
thus setting themselves up above their brethren, with very infe- 
rior powers to many of them. Nothing was done. 

The Septuagint, even, that Society has not translated, though 
no book in the world exceeds it in importance. Now had the 
quiet leisure of those numerous chaplains of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Allies, we think the Puseyite chaplain 
was named, Mr. Dalton, and others, been thus occupied, it would 
have furnished the episcopal authorities of London and Canter- 
bury with some excuse for the immense preferment heaped upon 
them. They would then have secured the humble merit, in 
whatever manner they had executed their work of diligence and 
application of faculties to the extent of the reach which they 
could command, and would certainly have deserved some consi- 
deration, even if totally removed from cure of souls in the dio- 
cese, the only legitimate ground of promotion. These three 
clergymen have received extremely valuable livings, without 
holding for any length of time, if at all, cure of souls in the 
diocese of London. The promotion in the diocese does not, then, 
advance pari passu with exertions in it, but is a thing wholly ex- 
traneous to the cure of souls within it. Yet, that this is the right 
method of promotion, the admitted method by the episcopal 
authorities themselves, we infer from the following fact. A 
clergyman, highly recommended to a bishop, waited upon him 
to solicit some preferment in his diocese. He was gravely told 
that the rule he had laid down was, that promotion in the dio- 
cese should only take place among those who had cure of souls in 
it. To this reasonable proposition, imagining it to be true, and 
the practical course pursued by the bishop, he assented, and left 
his lordship. A few days after he found that the bishop had 
promoted to a very valuable living a gentleman that had neyer 
been in the diocese, or done duty in it, in any way whatever. 
The catalogue of acts of this unfair character exercised in various 
directions is now before us; for the clergy are beginning to feel 
that the ‘‘ New Quarterly” is likely to espouse efficiently the 
cause of the presbyter body. But from this digression, which 
the want of evidence of scholarship in recent promotions led us 
into, we proceed to the noble work of scholarship before us. 

We do not know any class of writers more important than the 
minor prophets. Their clear description of the life of the Messiah, 
their accurate tracing of his birth-place, entry into Jerusalem, 
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coming to the second temple, and witness to his messenger the 
Baptist, render them a most deeply interesting portion of the 
sacred canon. And our Lord appears perpetually to glance 
at them, and on one occasion likened his resurrection to a 
deed recounted in one of them. They are of difficult inter- 
pretation, but they exhibit fearful evidence to the great truths 
of resurrection, and of final judgment. The order of these 
books varies in the Hebrew and Septuagint texts. Neither 
of these arrangements is in exact chronological order. The 
period of time over which their ministry extended, is four 
hundred years, and we must include in the same space, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. It embraces a period full of 
high moment to the Jews, Repeated captivities of their na- 
tions, numerous irruptions into their country, various conquests 
over them, and a final restoration to their land, mark it to 
the Jews as a period of intense interest. The providence of 
an Almighty shines wonderfully bright over it, and His She- 
kinah is radiant above all its storms and commotions. 

The labours of Dr. Henderson on this work of everlasting 
wisdom, have been of no ordinary character. He has collated 
Kennicott and De Rossi; compared the readings of the LXX., 
the Targums, the Syriac, Arabic, Vulgate, and other versions. 
He has further availed himself of much and valuable German 
philology, and has attempted to place himself in the exact 
position of the writer while translating his words.. He is 
opposed to double senses of Scripture, and thinks, and justly, 
that farrago of stuff heaped upon prophecy by low church inter- 
pretations, or rather by no church interpretations, perfectly 
worthless. He adheres to the “ plain, simple, grammatical, and 
natural species of interpretation.” The notes on the text are 
highly valuable. The following is of great importance in the 
interpretation of Scripture. It occurs on Hosea iii. 3 :— 


‘‘ That David here means neither the royal house of David, nor 
any human monarch of that name who is yet to reign over the Jews, 
as some have imagined, but the great Messiah himself, appears evi- 
dent from Scripture usage. See Isaiah iii. 4; Jer. xxx. 9; Ezek, 
xxxiv. 23, 24; xxxviii. 24, 25. As the name properly signifies The 
Beloved, it quite accords with é &yamyris, Mat. iil. 17, and é pyany- 
wevoc, Eph. i. 6. Thus the Targ. ‘ And they shall obey Messiah 
the Son of David.’ The following is the Rabbinical interpretation :— 
‘The Rabbins say, that He is the king Messiah ; whether he be 
of the living his name is David, and whether he be of the slain 
his name is David.’—Berachoth Jerus. in Raym. Martini Pugio 
Fidei, fol. 277.” (p. 18.) ; 
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The following note on the locusts, from Job i. 6, shows con- 
siderable attention to modern writers :— 


“« Shaw speaks of ‘infinite swarms following each other.’ Barrow 
states, that ‘ those which he saw in South Africa, might literally be 
said to cover the ground for an area of 2000 square miles.’ A later 
writer in the Cape Town Gazette describes a cloud of them, ‘ as 
passing before him in a train of many millions thick, and about 
an hour in length;’ and mentions further, that ‘ though millions 
perished in consequence of attempts made to destroy them, their 
number appeared nothing decreased.’ And Dr. Bowring states in 
his Report, ‘ that some years ago, the army of Ibrahim Pasha, 
in the attempt to extirpate an immense swarm, gathered up no less 
than 65,000 ardebs, equal to 325 thousand bushels of English mea- 
sure!’ How appropriate the name, multitude! What is innumera- 
ble, is frequently compared to them by the sacred writers.” (p.46.) 


On that wonderful passage in Joel iii. 2, ‘‘ I will gather all 
nations, and will bring them down into the valley of Jehosha- 
phat,” we have the following judicious note :— 


“« By the valley of Jehoshaphat, some understand the narrow 
valley through which the brook Kedron flows, between the city of 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. To this valley or glen, in which 
is the celebrated burying-place of the Jews, the Rabbins have appro- 
priated the name, and maintain that in it the final judgment of the 
world is to be held; a conceit in which they have been followed 
by many Christian writers, as well as by the Mohammedans. Others 
suppose it to be a designation of the valley otherwise called the 
Valley of Blessing, 2 Chron. xx. 26; but as neither of these loca- 
lities at all comport with the magnitude of the subject treated of 
by the prophet, we have no alternative but that of considering the 
words, not as constituting a proper name, or the name of any specific 
locality, but as symbolical in their import, and designed to charac- 
terize the theatre of the bloody wars, that took place after the Baby- 
lonish captivity, by which the hostile nations contiguous to Judea 
had signal vengeance inflicted upon them: they literally signify, 
the valley where Jehovah judgeth, and mean the scene of divine 
judgments.” (p. 118.) 


How consistent also is this interpretation with the 3rd chap., 
14th ver. “‘ Multitudes, multitudes, in the valley of decision.” 


Great attention to ancient learning has evidently been paid in 
the note on Amos v. 26. 

On Micah, also, v. 2, a passage thus translated by Dr. Hen- 
derson, we have a valuable note :— 


** And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata! 
Art small to be among the thousands of Judah ; 
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Yet from thee shall he come forth to me 

To be ruler in Israel, 

Whose comings forth have been of old 

From the ancient days.” 

‘“* Michaelis remarks,—‘ If not even a word were found in Matt. xi. 

5, 6, explanatory of our text, I should believe the subject to be 
Christ, who was born in the reign of Herod. The whole thread of 
the prophecy in the preceding chapter leads me to him, and the time 
of his birth.’ The Messianic application of the prophecy was for- 
mally made by the Jewish Sanhedrim, in their official reply to Herod, 
Matt. xi. 5,6; and is admitted both by the rabbinical and the ra- 
tionalistic interpreters, though, as might be expected, they differ as 
to the person of the Messiah. The Targum has: ‘From thee the 
Messiah shall come forth before me, to exercise dominion over Israel, 
whose name was announced long ago, from the days of old.’ The 
position of Theodore of Mopsuesta, Grotius, Dathe, and some others, 
that Zerubbabel was intended, is now given up by all; and most in- 
terpreters of the German school find their novion of an Ideal Mes- 
siah sufficiently convenient in explaining this and other passages, as 
it relieves them from all investigation in regard to positive historical 
personality. Bethlehem, literally the ‘house of bread ;’ Arab. Beit 
Lahin, the ‘ house of flesh.’ It was a small town in the tribe of Ju- 
dah, built on the slope of a ridge, about six Roman miles to the 
west by south of Jerusalem, and originally celebrated as the birth- 
place of David, the first of the line of Jewish kings. Ephrath, Gen. 
xlvill. 7, or, as it is commonly written, Ephratha, appears from the pas- 
sage just cited to have been the original name of the place.” (p. 247.) 


The whole note is too long to extract, but we append a fur- 
ther portion :— 


“That the dogma of eternal generation or emanation is taught by 
our prophet does not appear; but the actual pre-existence of our 
Saviour, and his active comings forth, in the most ancient times, for 
the accomplishment of the Divine purposes, he not obscurely 
teaches. Thus Piscator: ‘ Verto egressiones, nempe egressiones a 
Deo Patre ad sanctos Patres Adamum, Noachum, Abrahamum, Isaa- 
cum, Jacobum, quibus apparuit seseque familiari sermone patefecit.’ 
For the interpretation of Calvin, that the eternal decree respecting 
the future birth of the Messiah is intended, there is no foundation 
whatever.” (p. 249.) 


We select, in conclusion, as a specimen of the translation, and 
further of our need of a new version of these holy books, the well- 
known passages from Habakkuk iii. 3, premising that a literal 
sense is the prime object of Dr. Henderson. 

““ God came from Teman, 
The Holy One from Mount Paran ; 
His splendour covered the heavens, 
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And the earth was full of his praise ; 

The brightness was like that of the sun, 
Rays streamed from his hand, 

Yet the concealment of his glory was there, 
Before Him went the plague, 

The burning pestilence followed Him, 

He stood and made the earth to tremble, 
He looked and caused the nations to shake ; 
The old mountains were shattered in pieces, 
The ancient hills sank down 

His ancient ways. 

I saw the tents of Cushan in trouble, 

The tent-curtains of Midian tremble. 

Was it against the rivers it turned, O Jehovah ? 
Was thine anger against the river ? 

Was thy wrath against the sea ? 

That thou didst ride upon thy horses 

In thy chariots of victory ? 

Naked and bared was thy bow, 

‘ Sevens of spears’ was the word: (pause). 
Thou didst cleave the earth into rivers ;— 
The mountains saw thee, they were in pain, 
The inundation of water overflowed ; 

The abyss uttered its voice, 

It raised its hands on high ;— 

Sun and moon stood back in their habitation 
At the light of thine arrows, which flew 

At the glittering brightness of thy lance !”’ 


The note on Haggai, ch. ii. 7, contains some remarkable illus- 
trations of that passage from the Rabbins. Rabbi Akiba, who 
flourished in the time of Jerom, renders the above passage ‘thus : 
* For a little I will give the kingdom to Israel after our desola- 
tion; and after the kingdom, behold, I will shake heaven and 
earth, and Messiah shall come.” Under this head the following 
dialogue between Socrates and Alcibiades is most felicitously in- 
troduced by the words. 


“There was found to pervade the minds of the heathen a deep ii 
dark feeling of the necessity of supernatural light and influence. 
Bewildered in the mazes of error and superstition, they could find 
nothing satisfactory respecting the Divine Being’s pardon, emancipa- 
tion from the power of moral evil, and a future state of existence, and 
more or less earnestly desired to obtain information in regard to 
these important and necessary points. To adduce only one testimony 
from among many to be found in ancient Pagan writers.”’ (p. 360.) 


Socrates, to satisfy Alcibiades on the subject of acceptable wor- 
ship, says, “‘ It is therefore necessary to wait until some one may 
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teach us how it behoves us to conduct ourselves both towards 
the gods and men.” To which Alcibiades replies, ‘‘ When shall 
that time arrive, O Socrates, and who shall that teacher be ? for 


most eagerly do I wish to see such a man.”—Plato, Alcibiades 
sub finem. 





Art. XIII.—4 New Universal Etymological and Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the English Language ; embracing all the Terms 
used in Art, Science, and Literature. London: Gilbert. 1846. 


Tue work before us fills up, in small compass, a decided desideratum 
in the English language. We have philosophical dictionaries, pro- 
nouncing dictionaries, etymological dictionaries, &c., but they are 
either not sufficiently compendious for use, or are not adapted to 
the scientific nomenclature of modern languages. We think this the 
most useful portion of the laborious work before us, since we are per- 
fectly conscious that our own language, to many of our readers, need- 
eth such a ready interpreter as the one on our table. Pronouncing 
dictionaries, however, are always defective; for the same difficulty 
that we experience in Oriental names of spelling by ear, occurs in the 
formation of such a work. Etymology has made such vast strides 
since the time of Johnson, that it is requisite that the labours of Web- 
ster, Todd, Adelung, Grimm, Dr. Richardson, and others, should 
be incorporated in some general manual, and therefore the scheme 
of the work before us is good. The execution is another question ; 
and on that we give our conclusions, derived from a fair and impartial 
examination of the work. We remark at page 2 the absence of the 
word abattoir, which, as abbreuvoir is given in the same page, 
appears an omission; and this French term, now almost Anglicised, 
appears to the full as necessary as the other. We frankly own we 
have never yet met with a pronouncing dictionary to our mind. 
Walker is ludicrous, and adheres to no fixed system; yet quantity in 
Latin and Greek words gives a just criterion. We therefore object to 
«“ Abdominal” being expressed by ‘* Abdommenal;” when Abdomen 
is marked by bdémen, why not say Abddminal? Also Actor, 
given as Aktar. Why not Aktér? <A far more serious mistake is 
made in giving Acolothist, from akolouthos, in Greek, as 4-kol’-o- 
thist. Why not 4-kol-ou-thist, or A-kol-ow-thist? Similarly do 
we object to deridophagi being given 4-krid-o-faji. We care 
not for incorrect use, but correct use and fixed rule; and we con- 
sider Abandonment, Abandoning, to be badly given in sound by 
Abdndunment, Abanduning. Such examples lead to perverted pro- 
nunciation, both in Englishmen and foreigners. We shall, however, 
on the present occasion, simply examine one part of the work before 
us, and revert to subsequent portions as our leisure serves us for that 
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object. He would indeed be most unreasonable who did not own 
the debt due to the authors of this dictionary, in giving us the sin- 
gular information of the Traveller, the deep learning of the Divine, 
the curious play of the Philologist, the succinct definitions of the Ma- 
thematician, the technical terms of the Manufacturer, the terminology 
of the Naturalist, the newly-formed instruments of the Musician, 
the gentle science of the Herald, and the abstruse information of the 
Physiologist. We appeal to the heads ‘‘ Abassi” and “ Adansonia” 
for the first; to 4b and Abdest for the second; to Aber for the 
third; to Abscissa for the fourth; to 4b) for the next; and for the 
remainder to cardia, Accordion, and Apollonicon, Accolade, 
and Abranchia. Of these we select as specimens of the work—in 
Philology, 


“ ABER, a’-ber, s. (Celtic.) The mouth of a river. Generally used as a pre- 
fix, as Aberdeen, the name of a town situated at the mouth of the river Dee.” 


We take next Law :— 


“ ABINTESTATE, ab-in-tes’-tate, a. (ab, from, and intestatus, without a will 
Lat.) A law term; applied to an individual who inherits from a person, who 
though he had the power to make a will did not do so.” 


We now proceed to Natural History :— 


“ ABRANCHIA, a-brank’-e-a, s. (a, without, and branchia, Gr. branchie, gills, 
Lat.) Cuvier’s third order of the Annelides, comprising the Lumbrici, (earth- 
worms,) and Naides, (aquatic worms,) of Linnaeus, They have no externally 
apparent organs of respiration whatever, and appear to respire—some, like the 
earth-worms, by the entire surface of the skin, and others by internal cavities. 
They have a closed circulating system, usually filled with red blood, and a 
knotted nervous cord. They form two families—the A. setigere, those which 
have set; and the A. asetigere, which want them.” 


To Heraldry :— 


* AccoLabE, ak-ko-lade’, s. (ad, to, and collum, the neck, Lat.) A ceremony 
formerly used in the conferring of knighthood, by the king putting his hand 
round the knight’s neck.” 


To Music :— 


“ Accororon, ak-kawr’-de-un, s. A musical instrument with keys, inflated 
on the principle of a pair of bellows.” 


We were curious enough, in order to test the modern information, 
to turn to the third part for pollonicon, and we find— 


“ APOLLONICON, a-pol-lon’-e-kon, s. (Apollo, the god of music.) The name 
given to a stupendous organ, invented by Messrs. Flight and Robson, London.” 


We much regret, however popular the error, that this word is 
marked in the pronouncing part erroneously. It ought to stand 
A-pollo-ni’-kon; and a portion of the etymology, nike, or victory, is 
omitted. 
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The Botanist has the following information supplied to him under 
Adansonia : 


“ Apansonra, ad-an-so’-ne-a, s. (after Michael Adanson.) European sour 
gourd, monkey’s bread, or Baobab tree. The A. digitata, or Baobab, forms a 
genus of the order Bombacee. It is considered to be the largest, or rather 
broadest tree in the world. Several trunks measured by M. Adanson were from 
sixty-five to seventy-eight feet in circumference. Some specimens on the coast 
of Africa are said to indicate an antiquity of 5900 years.” 


Of the improvement on Johnson, the word dmiral supplies a 
fair specimen. Johnson has simply— 


“ ApMIRAL, (amiral, French; of uncertain etymology.)” 


This dictionary extends the tense, and gives the real etymology :— 

‘6 ADMIRAL, ad’-me-ral, s. (amir, lord or commander, Arabic, and alios, the 
sea, Gr.) (als?) The chief commander of the fleet, equivalent to a general in the 
army; also any great or capital ship. 

‘“‘The mart of some great admiral.” — Milton. 
“ The admiral in which I came.”—Sir R. Hawker’s Voyage. 








Art. XIV.—Nozrani-in Egypt and Syria. 


Untrxe the learned Smellfungus, who, as we are told, travelled from 
Dan to Beersheba and found all barren, the author of this little work 
appears to have met with fruitful subjects of discourse and contem- 
plation at almost every point of his travels. In “ Antres vast and 
deserts wild,’’ as well as in the noisy haunts of men, we find him ever 
ready to extract amusement and information from the wayside. 
‘“* Apis Matine more modogue.”” We see the scholar explaining and 
illustrating some myth of old Herodotus, the divine clearing up 
some obscure point in biblical history, the man of the world accom- 
modating himself alike to Trojan or Tyrian, and the “ old Etonian” 
stalking crocodiles on the mud-banks of the Nile, and vying in gym- 
nastics with the sinewy Arabs on the top of the pyramid of Cheops. 
Endued with this rare gift of being “‘ up to every thing,”’ our traveller 
wanders through Egypt and the Holy Land with no companion but 
his Bible, and no squire but such as he could pick up by the way, 
trusting alone to his own good heart and strong constitution to pro- 
tect him from the Bedouin robber and Syrian fever. 

A traveller of such a stamp has no need to enter into a detail of 
the reasons which may have induced him to run to and fro in this 
most interesting part of the earth. Accordingly he merely tells us, 
that the recollection of Rome, Athens, and Constantinople had only 
served to strengthen the earliest wish of his boyhood, to stand one 
day within the walls of Jerusalem,—that he made up his mind to go, 
and he went. Having then arrived at Cairo by the usual route, 
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having visited the pyramids, and “ crammed” a sufficient stock of 
Arabic, he canters across the Desert on the hump of a dromedary, 
spends a fortnight in running down the gulf of the Red Sea to Cos- 
seir, re-crosses the Desert to Ghenneh on the Nile, and visiting 
Thebes and Dendera by the way, yachts it up the river till he has 
got “to southward” of the sun, not far from the second cataract. 
Satiated with gazing on the magnificent southern cross, he floats 
down the river, some 800 miles, to the walls of Cairo, traverses the 
Syrian plains, guided by, or rather guiding by, the aid of his pocket 
compasses the Sheik Ibrahim and his four attendants, falls into the 
hands of the Philistines at Gaza, recognises at Hebron the land of 
wine and oil, of milk and honey, and arriving in safety at Jerusalem, 
takes courteous leave of Ibrahim and his followers at the gates of the 
Latin convent. 

After lingering for awhile, and moralizing about the walls of the 
holy city, he makes excursions to various places of interest in the 
neighbourhood, amongst others to the shores of the Dead Sea, where, 
like every one else, he is inquisitive enough to bathe, and, like every 
one else, is disgusted with the experiment. At last, after winding 
through Samaria, our traveller disappears (for the present) at Naza- 
reth, the city of Jesus, “‘ where he was brought up,” and whence 
arose that distinctive appellation of Nozrani, or Nazarene, applied in 
the East to all the followers of Jesus Christ since the time of the 
Apostles. 

Vindicating then to himself, as a follower of Jesus of Nazareth, 
this title of Nozrani, our author appears, in the Preface to his book, 
as a presbyter of the Church of England, minister of St. Peter's 
Mancroft, Norwich, one of the most beautiful of the many beautiful 
churches of Norfolk, and anxious to devote to the restoration of the 
interior of his church whatever profits may accrue from the publica- 
tion of these reminiscences of his wanderings in the Holy Land. 
The cause is undoubtedly a good one. Wecan only regret that such 
cause should exist: nor can we wonder that a person who has ad- 
mired the stately, yet simple interiors of the temples of the East, 
should, on entering one of our English churches, connect the high, 
square, wooden pews with his ideas of the boxes of a theatre or the 
sheep-pens at Smithfield. But although the cause may be good, and 
although a strong feeling is, we trust, growing up in the country 
upon this subject, still the author must rely for success upon the 
merits of his narrative, and not upon the ecclesiastical sympathies of 
the public. And we see no reason why he should not do so. There 
is a raciness in his style, and a freshness of colouring in his descrip- 
tions, that will interest the most poco-curante fire-side reader, while 
the biblical student and classical scholar will appreciate the historical 
allusions and apposite quotations with which the work abounds. 

The howling derveeshes alluded to in the extract below, would 
doubtless prove an attractive variety to the religious and fashionable 
world of London or Paris. If they and their whirling brethren were 
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to open an establishment in either of the above Catholic cities, we 
fear that their mosque would stand a better chance of being repaired 
and beautified than does the church of St. Peter at Norwich. 


**One of the most extraordinary sights in Cairo is what is called a Zike, or 
dancing circle of howling dervises (pronounced dervéish.) 1 have been several 
times to their mosque, and every time am more struck with the absurd but 
fascinating ceremonial rite. These men are a class of religious fanatics, a sort 
of mendicant order, laying claim to special sanctity, with peculiar powers, and 
are accordingly held in high respect by the people. Their costume is usually 
a lofty conical cap of black or white wool, with a wide-sleeved frock, belted 
round the waist, and the legs naked to the knee. The Zike, or circle, is formed 
by a number sometimes yee. a hundred, who commence by bowing 
lowly and solemnly one to the other, turning alternateiy right and left, and pro- 
nouncing, in the deepest of all pectoral tones, the name of Ad/ah, or more nearly 
Ollah, they soon join hands, and begin a cadenced movement to the right, still 
bowing low, and swinging to and fro with imperturbable gravity, to the slow 
sound of Allah! Allah! Allah! gradually growing quicker and quicker, deeper 
and deeper, with an accelerated pace round and round, which begins to tell 
upon the brain of the grim votaries of the dance, which soon waxes ‘ fast and 
furious.’ The swinging and bowing, mopping and mowing, reaches to a frantic 
pitch—the deep, hoarse sound of Allah bursts into a wild double-bass chorus of 
La illéha il Allah—the revolving ring-bows, jumps, and whirls, lower, higher, 
and quicker—the deep-mouthed chaunt sinks to a husky, exhausted, spasmodic 
grunt ; and the panting, foaming maniacs reel senseless to the earth in epileptic 
paroxysms. A spectator looks on this marvellous dance, first with a strong 
sense of the ludicrous, then with a degree of apprehension as to what may come 
next; and lastly, with a kind of rivetted fascination, bordering upon animai 
magnetism, which urges him to rush in and join the solemn antic with all his 
might and main. Nor is the impression transitory ; the deep monotonous notes 
sound in his ears, and the wild black-bearded forms float before his eyes long 
after the stern fantastic mummers have ceased their round ; and in the sleepless 
hours of many a future night, when flocks of sheep and the multiplication 
table have been tried in vain, he may steep his senses in forgetfulness, by con- 
juring up the measured swing of imaginary Zikes, intoning the musical hollow- 
chested shibboleth of Islam— 

‘Allah! Allah! 
La illaha il Allah!’ ” (pp. 150-152.) 


But away from Cairo and all its abomination, where some at least 
of the plagues of Egypt seem to be still in activity, let us follow Noz- 
rani to the pure air of the Desert, which he seems to inhale with all 
the zest of a Bedouin :— 


“ The air of hd ow Egypt is so dry and pure, that the plague can never esta- 
blish itself, even when imported ; the people seem, in fact, exempt from all ma- 
lady but that of ophthalmia: colds and coughs are apparently unknown. This 
would surely be a climate of refuge from the ravages of our national scourge. 
Six months’ boating and camping in the valley of the Nile would seem to unite 
all that could be wished for baffling the insidious approach of lurking consump- 
tion—exercise without fatigue, excitement without temptation, novelty without 
danger, healthy occupation for mind and body, good air, good food, good water, 
with just enough of ‘ roughing it’ to ensure good appetite and good humour— 
your boat your home on the water, and your tent your lodge upon the land. 
Resources in abundance; the cabin stored with books, maps, double-barrels, 
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and fishing-rods, with carte blanche to sport over a manor of a thousand miles, 
stocked with fish, flesh, and fowl of all sorts, from crocodiles and ostriches 
downwards. Whoever travels with Goldsmith’s flute has another string to his 
bow ; and as the soft notes fluat on the broad waters of the Nile, he may gather 
to the unknown melody as strange an audience as ever honoured Orpheus. If 
all these appliances, with the society of a friend, will not minister fresh life to 
the current of the blood, it must be tainted beyond human help.” (p. 283.) 


The following description, though somewhat carelessly written, is 
extremely excellent :— 


“The prophet Ezekiel represents the dynasty of the Pharaohs under the 
image of‘ the great dragon, that lies in the midst of his rivers,’ which hath said, 
‘my river is mine own ;’ and no one can look upon these magnificent monsters, 
basking upon their sandy islands, ‘in the midst of the river,’ without accepting 
them as an aptly striking illustration of Egypt’s kingly pride. It is by no 
means true that they cannot easily turn round ; for when alarmed or excited, 
they twist and lash about nimbly enough to convince any neighbouring natu- 
ralist that their vertebre are thoroughly articulated, even to the tip of the tail : 
they appear indeed, from choice, to lie in a curve rather than a straight line. I 
was once, for several minutes, within less than twenty yards of two very noble 
individuals of the genus, stretched slumbering and basking in the sun, on 
a shoal of gravel in the middle of the Nile, one of them at least three times 
the length of a man, horribly scaled, clawed, and fanged in the grim reality of 
the close view, which the tall black had’volunteered to procure, by dint of cau- 
tious manceuvring—wading through shallows, skulking under sand-banks, and 
keeping carefully to leeward till we reached our hiding-place, half a mile distant 
from the boat. In such a position, the thought naturally occurred that we 
should make but a sorry figure, and show but a poor fight, if these lizards 
of Brobdignag happened to take it into their long flat heads to make a dash at 
us both, as we lay crouched on a level with their open jaws, carrying us off, 
tucked under their short human-handed arms, or clenched and crunched 
between the hooked and jagged fangs, distinctly to be seen and numbered, as 
well as the square over-lapping scales of compact, defensive, and impenetrable 
mail. 

“ Nothing tries nerve so much as inaction in presence of danger, real or sup- 
posed ; at least, so jealous pride would fain apologize for a certain creeping 
of the skin that vain philosophy either subdues or condemns, though her own 
serene vision, in this instance, quailed for a time under the sinister glance of 
the fiery-eyed crocodile, whose little, swivel-mounted optic-balls luckily did not 
roll our way. I could not help looking at my giant friend Yakoob, to see whe-. 
ther the skin of his sable highness showed any blanching evidence of the feeling 
that was sending my own blood to its source with fast-accelerating velocity ; 
but the ebony Hercules remained true and steady to his device, mat hhafsh, 
‘never fear,’ looking, as he lay sprawling in full length and breadth, half in, 
half out of the water, as if with a hook once put in the jaws of Leviathan, 
it might have been a fair match, ‘ pull man, pull beast,’ as in the magic lantern 
of boyish days. At any rate, I was ashamed to show the white feather in pre- 
sence of such a black Colossus for a tower of strength; so forthwith, in obedi- 
ence to his signal, banged a rifle-bullet against the plate armour of the nearest 
dragon, with no other effect than that of rousing both monsters from their placid 
repose to a state of violent commotion, sweeping round and starting off in a ter 
rible flurry, ploughing deep channels through the flying sand, in their rush 
to the near water, whose furrowed surface flashed foaming behind the boiling 
path, no sooner opened than closed, in homage to their ponderous, lashing, and 
quivering bulk. If the shot had taken effect, as intended, upon the yellow- 
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skinned belly of the brute, instead of glancing off from the proof armour of im- 
penetrable scale, we might have had an exploit to boast, instead of feeling and 
confessing that we had impertinently and unprofitably disturbed the siesta of the 
majestic reptiles by a puny, contemptible onslaught, ending in the tribute of 
sympathetic, involuntary, and guttural notes of admiration—<Allah! Allah! 
tybe ketir! Wowever, crocodiles have had their day,—now fallen from the 
estate of gods to the condition of game, soon, like the 
' saturam serpentibus Ibin,’ 


to escape the fantastic tricks of man, by the extinction of their once-honoured 
race from the river, of which they fondly said, ‘It is our own.’ ” 





We would particularly recommend to the reader’s attention some 
remarks on the ancient method of administering the sacrament of bap- 
tism, suggested by the striking absence from the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem of ail open pieces of water where immersion might have 
been feasible. So it is we ‘‘ gentlemen of England, who sit at home 
at ease,” dogmatize in our arm-chairs, and decide upon questions of 
doubt or difficulty which occur so frequently in the Scriptures, with- 
out suspecting the fact that we really know nothing about the matter, 
or that an intimate knowledge of the topography, as well as of the lan- 
guage and habits of the East, are essential to a proper understanding 
of Holy Writ. But such narrow views and ignorant dogmatizing are 
well shamed and corrected by the perusal of such narratives as this of 
Mr. Wilson’s. Let him only go on with the good work,—endeavour 
to enlarge the views and correct the prejudices of his countrymen : 
let him continue to teach them not to be ashamed of that profession 
which their baptism doth represent to them, and he will see the fruit 
of his labour, we doubt not,—his church cleared of its abominations, 
become again a house of prayer, where high and low, rich and poor, 
may bow the knee together as brethren in Christ Jesus before one 
common Father. 





Art. X V.— Essay on the Construction of Fugue. By G. F. Flowers, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. London: Cramer, Beale, and Co. 


Tus is a musical publication, which, in this country, cannot be too 
highly valued. It is an attempt to introduce a philosophical spirit 
and a mathematical precision into musical composition. It presents 
us with the outlines of musical science, conducted upon one system ; 
thus removing many difficulties from its study. Mr. Flower names 
seven more chords than are mentioned by any other English writer : 
the appellations by which he distinguishes all are, we perceive, lite- 
rally translated from the Abbé Vogler, and are expressive of the 
nature of the chords, The latter circumstance much facilitates their 
acquisition by the memory. Moreover, all the chords, both in the 
major and minor modes, are, for the reader’s convenience, placed on 
one page ; and all the chords are marked by signs, which are varied 
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to suit the nature of the chords, and are very useful to inform the 
student concerning the specific harmonies employed in the examples. 

But the principal feature of this highly-valuable production is the 
article on the “ Fixed Rules for the Treatment of Dissonances.” Now, 
dissonances are usually said to undergo no more than four changes. 
Here we learn, that they may be subjected to thirteen modes of treat- 
ment, which give more than twenty times the number of harmonic 
varieties. Our author gives forty-four chords, including the com- 
pound discords, which, when fully treated in thirteen ways, explain 
2288 beautiful harmonic varieties—(other works give only 183;) and 
in addition, they are subject to other changes, viz. they can be mixed 
and varied. 

Mr. Flowers has set forth the laws on the fugues, to enable the 
student to see the peculiarities which distinguish Sebastian Bach’s 
fugal compositions, and to present him with the high, not the low, 
school of counterpoint, whereon to form his taste. He has also very 
successfully illustrated the advantages of writing one idea in one 
line, by means of which the twelve divisions of the fugue declare 
themselves with remarkable clearness. On the whole, this book is a 
complete treasure to the scientific musician. 


Art. XVl.—The Supremacy Question, or Justice to the Church of 
England. By the Rev. G. E. Biber, LL.D. London : Rivingtons, 
1847. 


Tats pamphlet is dedicated to.Lord John Russell, and the author 
evidently thinks Lord John well calculated to effect certain ecclesias- 
tical changes. We think Lord John has neither the leisure nor the 
power to achieve any thing of the kind. If he follow our advice, we 
should beg of him simply to direct his attention to the course of 
patronage in the Church which withers all but martyr-like spirit, to 
the effectual endowment of existing churches, and to enforcing, by 
fresh enactments, the Church-building Statutes: a little alteration in 
any one of these Acts might free him and every future minister from 
the church-rate question. His lordship ought to compel Church 
property to perform Church uses, and should divide all Church es- 
tates in equal proportigns among all the churches of a parish, and 
compel all absentee rectors either to resign their perferment, or to 
make such efficient provision out of their spiritual income as should 
prove competent to secure the efficient discharge of spiritual duties. 
No greater fallacy can exist than the doctrine that spiritual income is 
not appropriable to the uses for which it was given. A Bill ought to 
be brought in to give district incumbents the means of raising funds 
in their own districts, absolutely negativing any interference with them, 
any taking of fees in their districts in the shape of Easter offerings, and 
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giving to them no more, but precisely as much, as the Mother-Church 
requires for her support. Large church incomes ought also un- 
doubtedly to discharge a more extensive use, A rector or vicar ought 
to be compelled, if an absentee, to find the district incumbents with 
additional curates, if permitted to retain without giving a guid pro 
quo, the whole spiritual income. Here are simple and practical re- 
sults to be effected; and what an injustice it is for a man to take in- 
come for a discharge of functions when he really does nothing of the 
kind, or can do nothing of the kind. But the pamphlet before us 
deals with matter of far more difficult legislation, The author opens 
with pointing out many fallacies in church government,—such as the 
virtual appointment of bishops by the ministers, the dissolution of 
all synodical authority, the sad want of proper episcopal supervision. 
We extract this point: 


“Our Church, agreeably to the apostolic ordinance, has a succession of 
bishops, chosen by the cathedral chapters, to be the chief pastors, the spiritual 
fathers of the flock of Christ; but their election is an empty form; in reality 
they are appointed by the minister of the day, often upon considerations of 
private interest or party purpose ; to the flock they are chiefly known as lords 
of parliament, unknown by face to many of them, almost inaccessible to the 
laity, hardly accessible to the clergy ; and, from the vast numbers committed to 
their charge, unabie to take account of them, except on particular occasions, 
when their interference is officially demanded.” (p. 5.) 


Another point is strongly put,—the want of proper repression of 
erroneous doctrine : 

“ Unmindful of their solemn engageinent, many of her priests, encouraged in 
so doing by the connivance, the countenance, occasionally even the example of 
some of her bishops, publickly fraternize and co-operate with schismatics of 
almost every shade and name; while others of her priests ey im- 
port into her Romish error, the more effectual propagation of which nearly one- 
half of her bishops have openly supported by their votes in Parliament.” (p. 5.) 


A very correct account is then given of the general character of 
Synodal assemblies, through the Heptarchy, the Norman, Planta- 
ganet, and Tudor dynasties, up to the surrender to Henry VIII. of 
much of ancient privilege, and the virtual placing of convocation in 
the hands of the crown. 

The author of this pamphlet seeks to obtain a clear connexion 
between the sovereign per se (not the Ministry for the time being) 
and the church, in order that the latter may be enabled to devise laws 
for her own self-government, a privilege not denied to pseudo-reli- 
gious bodies, and therefore more justly claimable by a national church. 
He requires, in fact, an ecclesiastical privy council, by whose advice 
the crown would act as head of the church; secondly, by taking 
counsel with the bishops of the church and other clergy; thirdly, by 
organizing in every diocese, through the medium of ecclesiastical 
authority, a system of representative deliberation, giving a voice, 
not to the clergy only, but also to the communicant lay members of 
the church. 
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There can be no doubt that episcopacy no longer discharges effici- 
ently its duties, from the small number of the bishops: these the 
author proposes to increase. When England and Wales amounted in 
population to four millions and a half, Henry VIII. considered 
twenty-two bishopricks insufficient: he added five, contemplating a 
further addition. Our census of 1841 gives 16,035,804, for the 
population: so that with a fourfold population, the episcopate has 
not increased by a single member. Six hundred thousand souls are 
now the average number committed to one; and some dioceses are 
heavier still. Our bishops, even according to Henry VIII., ought 
now to be ninety-six, on his reduced principle, at the least, instead of 
twenty-seven ; and, in order to work out his idea, 160 would be re- 
quired. The main argument against more bishops, is the fear of 
seats in the House of Lords; but if the temporal nobility increase, 
the spiritual may easily follow the same law. They well know the 
limit of the one, without restricting that of the other. Besides, at 
present, they form only a fifteenth of the peerage of England. At 
the revolution of 1688, they were one-ninth; in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, one-third. This pamphlet is a thoroughly well-intentioned work ; 
and for our own diocese, we have long felt that there ought to be 
five bishops of London, What is the character of the general inter- 
course with a bishop? Is it not a most hurried, undignified, desul- 
tory, and almost degrading meeting, from the necessary rapidity of it? 
A glimpse caught of things, and nothing more ; advice given, nearly 
worthless, and mostly wrong: the conduct frequently petulant, if not 
ill-bred. Does it resemble the proper demeanor of English church- 
men? In reply, see the picture drawn in this book:— 


“Lastly, with regard to the discipline of the church,—not the discipline 
which issues from Doctors’ Commons, but the discipline of love, of personal 
influence and example, of frequent intercourse, of friendly counsel and brotherly 
admonition,—the healing, the strengthening discipline, which, if it existed, 
would render the penal discipline, for the most part, unnecessary,—the disci- 
pline of which the laity, as well as the clergy, ought to have the benefit; what 
an immeasurable amount of good could a bishop effect in a charge not ex- 
ceeding the bounds of his power! Gathering his clergy around him from time 
to time, for common prayer, for Eucharistic communion and joint meditation; 
for familiar conference on the duties and the difficulties of their holy office, he 
might unite them together as one man; he might obviate or soften the misun- 
derstandings and jealousies which are now unfortunately as common as they 
are disgraceful, and prevent that wretched sense of isolation which is so fatally 
destructive of ministerial zeal and energy. Taking an interest in the labours 
and the difficulties of each individual clergyman under his charge, he might aid 
him with his counsel and with his countenance. In cases of misunderstanding 
between the clergyman and his people, he might interpose as a peace-maker, 
admonish the wavering, and, by fatherly admonition, correct the unruly ; and 
by such means, he might both himself be instrumental in saving many souls, 
and make the ministry of his clergy more fruitful than it possibly can be, when 
it stands, as it does at present, uncheered, unsupported,—it may be, misrepre- 
sented and misjudged, in the midst of a hostile world.” (p. 127.) 
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Art. XVII.—Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. Written 
by his Widow Lady. To which is prefixed the Life of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, written by herself. London: Bohn, 1846. 


We have read with great interest the work before us. It is edited by 
a person of strong republican bias, and to a large portion of the 
notes we give our decided disapprobation. The style of Mrs. Hut- 
chinson is extremely chaste and elegant ; and the marvel to us is, how 
Colonel Hutchinson and his lady could ever have joined the foul 
puritan party, whose hypocrisy and hollowness they are by no means 
reluctant to expose. Colonel Hutchinson was the eldest surviving 
son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson ; and the Lady Margaret, his first wife, 
was one of the daughters of Sir John Biron, of Newstead, Notting- 
hamshire. Sir Thomas, the father of the colonel, was strongly in 
favour of the puritans, and died M. P. in 1643. Mr. J. Hutchinson, 
the subject of this memoir, was born at Nottingham in 1616; he 
was educated in the free school of Nottingham, and afterwards en- 
tered Peter House, Cambridge, where he took a degree. He left the 
University at twenty, and returned to his father’s house at Notting- 
ham. He was after this admitted of Lincoln’s Inn, and, consequently, 
came to town. In the vicinity of London he made acquaintance with 
a Miss Apsley, second daughter of Sir A. Apsley, lieutenant of the 
Tower. The course of intimacy soon led to a deeper feeling of love, 
and, to the honour of Mr. Hutchinson, his constancy was tried by one 
of those untoward circumstances from which the “ course of true love 
never does run smooth.” The beauty of the lady was seriously af- 
fected for a time by the small-pox ; he still determined on marrying 
her, and did marry her, when, in her own language, ‘‘ the priest and 
all that saw her were affrighted to look on her.” After some time he 
succeeded in inducing her to leave town for the country, and when 
there betook himself to the study for two years of scholastic divinity, 
and became a rigid predestinarian. He had settled at his own house 
at Owthorpe. Here he soon became further confirmed in the preju- 
dices of his family, further assured of the right of a parliament, con- 
vened by the king, to contravene their convener on all possible mat- 
ters. His family feelings all lay on that side; his near relationship 
with Ireton led to the same issue; he soon became, through his fa- 
mily interest, a magistrate of the county, and aided in the defacing of 
all images and paintings in churches, though a devoted admirer of 
the fine arts, and a large purchaser of pictures. His first public step 
was to inhibit Lord Newark, lord lieutenant of the county, from ob- 
taining for the king, then at issue with his parliament, the county stock 
of powder. This compromised him with the Royalists. All the nobility 
and gentry of the county were for the king; and when Mr. Hutchinson 
learnt, on another occasion, that the high-sheriff had taken away the 
powder of the county for the king, and proceeded to see about it, he 
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was called openly a Roundhead. This leads to a definition, which 
we subjoin, of this designation :— 


“This name of Roundhead coming so opportunely in, I shall make a little 
digression to tell how it came up. When puritanism grew into a faction, the 
zealots distinguished themselves, Poth men and women, by several affectations 
of habit, looks, and words, which, had it been a real forsaking of vanity and an 
embracing of sobriety in all those things, would have been most commendable ; 
but their quick forsaking of those things, when they had arrived at their object, 
showed that they either never took them up for conscience, or were corrupted 
by their prosperity to take up those vain things they durst not practise under 
persecution. Among other affected habits, few of the puritans, what degree 
soever they were of, wore their hair long enough to cover their ears, and the 
ministers and many others cut it close round their heads, with so many little 
peaks, as was something ridiculous to behold ; whereupon Cleaveland, in his 
Hive and Cry after them, begins 

‘With hayre in characters and lugs in text,’ &c. 
From this custom of wearing their hair, that name of Roundhead became the 
scornful term given to the whole parliament party, whose army indeed marched 
out as if they had been only sent out till their hair was grown.” (p. 120.) 


The unhappy conduct of Rupert on his arrival in Nottinghamshire 
precipitated matters with the Hutchinsons, and our Mr. Hutchinson 
immediately joined the Parliament side. Nottingham, by his re- 
cruits, was held against Sir John Digby, and the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in Colonel Pierrepoint’s regiment of foot conferred on him. 
His brother also joined the same cause, and the father was requested 
to supply them with money. Nottingham soon became invested by 
the Marquis of Newcastle, and to Colonel Hutchinson fell the charge 
of opposing his lordship. During this siege he resisted several offers 
to enter the king’s service, and certainly does appear to have been 
through life of irreproachable honour. From his success he was ap- 
pointed governor of the town and castle of Nottingham. On the 
re-investment, having in the mean time raised a regiment of 1200 
men, still deeper difficulties awaited him; these he vanquished, and 
entered the Roundhead parliament, for at this time the king had been 
given up by the mercenary Scotch to the parliamentary army. Co- 
lonel Hutchinson might have been won over to the royal cause by 
judicious management, we feel assured, since his lady’s remarks fully 
evince he was no tool of any party. 


“So long as the army only resisted unjust impositions, and remained firm to 
their first pious engagement, Mr. Hutchinson adhered to that party, which pro- 
tected them in the parliament-house.” (p. 296.) 


Of the religious feelings of Fairfax, this work furnishes some cu- 
rious details, He was originally an Independent, afterwards a Pres- 
byterian ; but he seems to have been of his wife’s opinion, whatever 
that might be at the existing moment. Of Colonel Hutchinson’s 
religious sentiments it is extremely difficult to speak, for he seems 
to have had a religion of his own, and to have despised all ministerial 
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offices, rarely ever frequenting any place of worship,—neither a 
Churchman nor a Dissenter. On one occasion, however, he sent to 
some eminent ministers in London for a minister, and they sent him 
down a Scotchman. This man commenced prayers for the success 
of the Scotch, who were then bringing back the king, on which Co- 
lonel Hutchinson got rid of him. The following dialogue with 
Cromwell, who did not escape the penetration of Hutchinson, is 
highly characteristic of both :— 


“When he came to Nottingham, Colonel Hutchinson went to see him, whom 
he embraced with all the expressicns of kindness that one friend could make to 
another, and then retiring with him, pressed him to tell him what his friends, 
the levellers, thought of him. The colonel, who was the freest man in the 
world from concealing truth from his friend, especially when it was required of 
him in love and plainness, not only told him what others thought of him, but what 
he himself conceived ; and how much it would darken all his glories, if he should 
become a slave to his own ambition, and be guilty of what he gave the world 
just cause to suspect, and therefore he begged of him to wear his heart in his 
face, and to scorn to delude his enemies, but to make use of his noble courage 
to maintain what he believed to be just, against all great opposers. Cromwell 
made mighty professions of a sincere heart to him, but it is certain that for this 
and such like plain dealing with him he dreaded the colonel, and made it his 
particular business to keep him out of the army; but the colonel receiving 
command, not to serve himself but his country, would not use that art he de- 
tested in others, to procure himself any advantage.” (p. 317.) 


Colonel Hutchinson was one among the Regicides, and signed 
the death-warrant of his king. He appears to have acted on pure 
fanaticism, and to have looked on the death of Charles as an evil 
that would stop greater, resulting to himself and friends from his life. 

A high spirit beyond the peddling Puritans he evinced on many 
occasions; on few more honourably than when a question rose on the 
government of Hull. He defended the governor of that city from 
various imputations, on which Cromwell drew him aside and at- 
tempted to stop him, and asked him what he meant by contending 
for the governor. 


‘The colonel told him, Because he saw noihing proved against him worthy 
of being ejected. ‘ But,’ said Cromwell, ‘ we like him not.’ Then said the 
colonel, ‘ Do it upon that account, and blemish not a man that is innocent, 
upon false accusations, because you like him not.’ ‘ But,’ said Cromwell, ‘ we 
would have him out, because the government is designed for you; and except 
you put him out, you cannot have the place.” At this the colonel was very 
angry, and with great indignation told him, if there was no way to bring him 
into their army but by casting out others unjustly, he would rather fall naked 
before his enemies, than so seek to put himself into a posture of defence. Then, 
returning to the table, he so eagerly undertook the injured governor’s protection, 
that hefoiled his enemies, and the governor was confirmed in his place.” (p. 341.) 


Cromwell mislified him from that hour, and various indignities 
were put upon him by the party, such as not even inviting him, though 
a relative, to the funeral of Ireton. Of his unflinching honesty, the 
following quotation is an additional guarantee. He had discovered 
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some machinations against Fleetwood, and informed him of them. 
Cromwell, just appointed Protector, courted his favour openly. 


** But none of his cunning, nor promises, nor flatteries, could prevail with the 
colonel to inform him more than he thought necessary to prevent the execution 
of the design, which, when the Protector perceived, he gave him most infinite 
thanks for what he had told him, and acknowledged it opened to him some 
mysteries that had perplexed him, and agreed so with other intelligence he had, 
that he must owe his preservation to him. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘dear colonel, why 
will not you come in and act among us?’ The colonel told him plainly, 
because he liked not any of his ways since he broke up the Parliament, being 
those which would lead to certain and unavoidable destruction, not only of 
themselves, but of the whole Parliament party and cause; and thereupon took 
occasion, with his usual freedom, to tell him into what a sad hazard all things 
were placed, and how apparent a way was made for the restitution of all former 
tyranny and bondage.” (p. 347.) 


He lived to conceal himself from the emissaries of the party he had 
placed in power, and could scarce have much regretted the return of 
King Charles II. with General Monck. Nothing could exceed the 
baseness of the adulation with which Charles the Second was received, 
especially by the Presbyterians. Then came the time for the Regi- 
cides to quiver, and many did exhibit unequivocal signs of the basest 
fear; but Hutchinson said before Parliament,— 


** That for his actings in those days, if he had erred, it was the inexperience 
of his age, and the defect of his judgment, not the malice of his heart, which 
had ever prompted him to pursue the general advantage of his country more 
than his own; and if the sacrifice of him might conduce to the public peace and 
settlement, he should freely submit his life and fortunes to their disposal; that 
the vain expense of his age, and the great debts his public employments had run 
him into, as they were testimonies that neither avarice nor any other interests 
had carried him on, so they yielded him just cause to repent that he ever forsook 
his own blessed quiet, to embark in such a troubled sea, where he had made 
shipwreck of all things but a good conscience; and as to that particular action 
of the king, he desired them to believe he had that sense of it that befitted an 
Euglishman, a Christian, and a gentleman.” (p. 404.) 


Though cleared by Sir Allen Apsley, his relation, who used all his 
interest as a leading member of the cavalier party to get Colonel 
Hutchinson off, he was still imprisoned for a long time in the Tower. 
Here various attempts were made to induce him to criminate his old 
companions in arms. He really appears truly noble contrasted with 
others in this matter. 


“But the attorney-general was so ill satisfied with his private examination, 
that he would not venture a public one. He dealt with him with all the art 
and flatteries that could be, to make him but appear, in the least thing, to have 
deserted his own and embraced the king’s party ; and he brought the warrant of 
execution to the colonel, and would fain have persuaded him to own some of 
the hands, and to have imparted some circumstances of the sealing, because 
himself was present. But the colonel answered him, that in a business trans- 
acted so many years ago, wherein life was concerned, he durst not bear a testi- 
mony, having at that time been so little an observer, that he could not remember 
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the least tittle of that most eminent circumstance, of Cromwell's forcing Colonel 
Ingoldsby to set his unwilling hand, which, if his life had depended on that cir- 
cumstance, he could-not have affirmed. ‘ And then, sir,’ said he, ‘ if I have lost 
so great a thing as that, it cannot be expected less eminent passages remain with 
me.’ Then being shown the gentlemen’s hands, he told him he was not well 
acquainted with them, as having had commerce with but few of them by letters ; 
and those he could own, he could only say they resembled the writings which 
he was acquainted with ; among these he only picked out Cromwell’s, Ireton’s, 
and my Lord Grey’s. (p. 416.) 


The following anecdote is highly characteristic of the times. His 
wife encountered the rebuke. 


“ At her first coming to town, a parliament-man, a creature of Worcester- 
house, being in his coach, she out of hers called to him, who was her kinsman, 
and desired his vigilance to prevent her injury. ‘1 could wish,’ said he, ‘ it had 
been finished last time, for your husband hath lately behaved himself so ill, that 
it will pass against him.’ She answered, ‘I pray let my friends but do their 
endeavours for me, and then let it beas God will.’ He, smiling at her, replied, 
‘ It is not now as God will, but as we will.” (p. 419.) 


At last the colonel became liberated from the Tower, and permitted 
to depart to Sandown Castle, Kent. This was considered a great 
hardship by him, but we have spent many happy hours there ; and 
though under watch and ward, still we should have considered it a 
pleasant prison. The poor colonel did not think so. Prisoners, from 
Napoleon down to the lowest grade, always entertain a notion that 
they are treated with very special injustice. Equally absurd also is 
it to ascribe to a slow poison, given him in the Tower, the death of 
Colonel Hutchinson at Sandown. He was doubtless broken in spirit 
by his reverses. Most unjust is the conclusion of this work, for the 
Hutchinsons refused to have a coroner’s inquest on the body; and 
equally absurd is the assertion of the medical adviser, that “ the place 
had killed him.” The feelings of a wife,—and Mrs, Hutchinson was 
a tender one,—are to be respected ; but surely nothing warranted the 
closing of the history of the colonel in these words :— 


“From London he was brought down to Owthorpe, very seriously bewailed 
all the way he came along by all those who had been better acquainted with his 
worth than the strangers were among whom he died ; and he was brought home 
with honour to his grave through the dominions of his murderers, who were 
ashamed of his glories, which all their tyrannies could not extinguish with 
his life.” (p. 483.) 


By way of panacea to the cavaliers, we have appended to this story 
of a siege, one equally remarkable of the Countess of Derby, in 
Latham House. Of the valour of this loyal lady, who beat Fairfax 
and the Puritans with ease, and contrived to hold out till Rupert 
came to her relief, we cannot speak too highly. Sixteen hundred men 
did Rupert slay, and took seven hundred prisoners of the force that 
besieged her, and he presented to the countess the next day twenty- 
two colours. Here we then leave our subject, placing a loyal lady’s 
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achievements by the side of a Puritan chief’s, owning each great in 
their kind, but still assigning to loyalty its pre-eminent grace, and 
never shone it brighter than in the noble and ancient House of 
Derby. 


| 





Art. XVIII.—.4n Easy Introduction to Chemistry. By George 
Sparkes, late Madras Civil Service. Second Edition. London: 
Whittaker, 1846. 


Tuis is a most useful little manual; it contains nearly all the infor- 
mation requisite for persons who are experimenting in this science, 
and at every page furnishes them with an economic mode of arriving 
at some great chemical fact. It also deals generally with most known 
instances; and we furnish two extracts, which will sufficiently indicate 
its useful bearings on matters of ordinary experience. Thus, on wood, 
our author remarks,— 


** Wood acquires great hardness by being boiled in a solution of sulphate of 
iron, with which it unites. Boiled with corrosive sublimate, or, as it is termed, 
kyanized, it is no longer liable to dry rot. Sulphate of copper and chloride of 
zinc answer the same purpose. Wood-flour, boiled in water, forms a nutritious 
jelly. When repeatedly submitted to the heat of an oven, this flour may be made 
into bread, and is thus used in Norway and Sweden ; so that we may now lite- 
rally say with Iulus, ‘ Etiam mensas consuminus,’” (p. 101.) 


After having thus furnished our readers with bread, we shall now 
give them some cheese to digest with it :— 


“Cream cheeses are made almost entirely of cream; Stilton cheeses, of a 
mixture of crean: and milk ; Cheshire and Gruyére, of pure milk; single Glou- 
cester, of a mixture of milk and skimmed milk; Parmesan, of skimmed milk 
only. Differences in quality are likewise occasioned by the breed of the cow, 
the nature of her food, the heat at which the coagulum is found, the substance 
employed to effect the coagulation, and the extent to which the curd is broken 
up before placing it in the moulds. If the milk be turned at a temperature 
above 95°, the curd becomes proportionately hard and tough, as may be ob- 
served in the common process for making white-wine whey. When the curd 
is much broken up, the whey carries off a considerable portion of the fatty mat- 
ter; but the cheese can be well salted, and consolidates into a uniform sub- 
stance; where, on the other hand, the curd is disturbed as little as possible, 
and salt rubbed only on the outside, a sort of fermentation takes place in the 
centre, and the cheese becomes full of eyes, as may be observed in Gruyére and 
Parmesan.” (p. 140.) 
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Art. XIX.—1. The Trapper’s Bride; a Tale of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with the Rose of Ouisconsin. London: Hayward and 
Adam. 1845. 


2. The Enchanted Rock ; a Comanche Legend. London: T. 
Croxon. 1846. 


3. The White Stone Canoe. London: H. K. Lewis. 1846. 
4. The Fireside ; a Domestic Tale. By P. B. St.John. 1847. 


Att the above Tales are by Mr. P. B. St. John, and they embrace the 
same and even more interesting ground than that which the American 
Cooper has as yet unfolded to our observation. They are the pro- 
duct of a mind that has silently observed all the shifting varieties of 
Indian life, and of one naturally imbued with a strong sense of 
the picturesque, the romantic, and the beautiful. The first, “ the 
Trapper’s Bride,” is to us the least pleasing. The tale is simple. 
A Trapper, who has fallen in love with an Indian girl, demands her 
in marriage, but is asked such a price for the fair maiden’s charms 
by her Indian chief, as he is not competent to pay; he therefore 
determines to have her for nothing, if he can get her. Aided by an 
American, whose peculiar language, like the well-known Trapper in 
Cooper, is given with much felicity, he accomplishes this achieve- 
ment. The Rose of Ouisconsin embraces the adventures of a famil 
in the back woods, whose peace had been isolated, and the father 
slain by the Sioux. The son, Henry Folthorpe, detects unexpect- 
edly the identical Sioux chief, who had murdered his father, wooing 
a Tuscarora captive. The scene is very well given, and we ex- 
tract it:— 


“ ¢ My sister is very sad. She mourns for the far off wigwam of her people. 
It is good, Seet-se-be-a is a wise child. She will be sorry till the sun goes to 
sleep; then she will dream, and wake in the tent of a Sioux, and be glad,’ 

«“«The Mid-day Sun can never be glad. The blood of her people has been 
spilt like water. Her father, her mother, her little sister, are in the happy 
hunting-ground. Seet-se-be-a is ready ; let her go.’ 

“«« Young Blood is very hot,’ replied the chief, ‘and the braves would have 
sacrificed my daughter to the great Spirit. They said we had no prisoners to 
put to the fire, and that the squaws would laugh. But Red Hand is a great 
chief, and the Rose of Ouisconsin was fair in his eyes.’ I have said,’ 

«« Red Hand is a Sioux, Mid-day Sun is a Tuscarora. His hand killed the 
father of his prisoner.’ 

« © But the Mid-day Sun has no tribe; she is alone. A great Sachem offers 
her his wigwam.’ 

“* The Mid-day Sun is sad, her heart cannot see any thing but burning 
villages ; her ear is open, and shrieks fill it; her eyes are blind.’ 

“ * Red Hand is a great warrior, he has many horses ; his tent is very warm ; 
the Mid-day Sun shall be medicine: Red Hand has four wives. The Rose 
of Ouisconsin shall make wampum.’” 

«< ¢ The doe mates not with a wolf. TI see a bird, a little bird, and it flies; a 
vulture chases it. It is bad.’ 
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*« ¢The Mid-day Sun,’ exclaims the Indian sternly, ‘ is very wise; but can 
she see a hot fire? Does her eye show her red-hot gun-barrels? And will 
she choose ? The young men ask her death. A great warrrior says, ‘She is 
my squaw.’ I have said.’ 

“¢ A Sioux is a dog,’ replied Mid-day Sun, ‘ and the Tuscarora maiden can die.’ 

“The Sioux warrior glared at the girl with an intensity of rage which, for 
a moment, overcame his self-possession; but, quickly recovering himself, he 
folded his blanket round his dusky form, and then spoke,— 

“«¢The wigwam of a great warrior is open. It is very warm. Red Hand 
will welcome the Rose of Ouisconsin. To-morrow, when the sun is highest, he 
will open his eyes and look into his tent. He will see a young bounding elk, 
and his heart will be glad.’ 

“« «If Red Hand finds his wigwam empty,’ said the girl, scornfully, ‘ Seet- 
se-be-a will die,’ ”’ (p. 85.) 


With the aid of the chief of the Winnebags, named the Dancing 
Bear, he contrives to destroy the Sioux. These are two tales, of 
course involved in the story, which terminates the death of the 
Sioux by the hand of Henry Folthorpe, and his marriage to the 
Tuscarora, spoken of above, whose life he had preserved. 

“‘The Enchanted Rock” is a Comanche legend, and of higher 
pretensions than either of the above tales, It is of thrilling interest, 
and of pure Indian life, only one European, Mainwaring, admirably 
sketched, appearing in it. 

‘‘ The White Stone Canoe” is to us the most interesting of all 
these legends. The hero, Isaonie, The Silent Stream, is a Comanche 
chief. His tribe have taken in battle a young Mexican woman, of 
the Montezuma line. He claims her as his wife, and saves her from 
immolation. But the chief is a visionary, and labours under the idea 
that he has been summoned hence by an unearthly visitant, the lady 
of the White Stone Canoe, and that he must obey. He quits his 
wife, Elea, and child, Neosho. He then encounters in his wander- 
ings a party, consisting of a young lady, an Englishwoman, Amy 
Wilson, her lover, young Seaton, and her negro attendant, Job. 
They have quitted her home as runaways, and Seaton has the basest 
intentions to her, and attempts, in order to get Amy completely in 
his power, the death of her faithful negro, Job. While occupied in 
his dream of the white lady, the visionary chief, Isaonie, is roused 
to stern reality by an attempt of Seaton to murder Job, whom. he 
rescues from a watery grave. The Indian and Job soon become 
firm allies, and determine on watching the villain Seaton, whose 
villainy Job exposes to the unsuspecting Amy. ‘The imprudence of 
her conduct immediately strikes her ; and the recollection of a former 
lover, whom she had left for Seaton, in all respects worthy of her, 
flashes at once on her recollection. She determines to be upon her 
guard with Seaton. This worthy next attempts to shoot Job, but 
the eagle-eyed Indian detects him, and binds him to a tree before he 
is aware; Isaonie then investigates the spot where the shot was fired, 
and discovers suddenly his own faithful wife, Elea, who has followed 
her footsteps. ‘*e then sets out on horseback with Elea, Amy, the 
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negro, Job, and Seaton bound to a horse, to visit the spot where 
Elea has left her child. The visionary chief has not yet lost all 
effects from his dream of the white lady, while en route the vision 
again appears, and Mr. St. John shall describe it himself. The 
chief had paused for a moment to refresh his horse :— 


* Tsaonie’s heart leaped within him, for again was present the White Lady of 
his dreams to his mind; and as he thought his heart smote him, and he turned 
to follow where his wife was bounding with love-impelled speed to her child. 
But she was gone; he gazed afar off upon the plain and he saw her not; he 
listened with keen ear, but he heard her not, and then, shrouded in music, 
came along the waters of the lake the White Stone Canoe. It was more lovely 
than ever. Its brilliant and pure colour shone in the moonlight with mysterious 
effulgence ; its pinky-edged oars moved slowly to the cadence of the wild 
Indian flute, giving forth melody consonant to the occasion. 

“ The lady, too, was more commanding, more majestic in her presence, but 
he could not distinguish her features. She raised not her hands, nor gave him 
aught of welcome, though she came nearer and nearer each moment, impelled 
by the unworked paddles. Isaonie gazed with spell-bound eyes upon her form, 
and as she came closer to the shore, saw that she bore something upon her 
knees. His heart leaped within him, for the canoe was not twenty yards from 
him, and then his visien caught sight, in the lap of the White Lady, of a little 
child, sleeping in the calm innocence of youth and death. 

“« It was Neosho. 

“The warrior raised his face menacingly towards the woman, and for the 
first time discovered the mild, sorrowing, reproachful, but confiding counte- 
nance of his wife; at the same time, the whole vision vanished from before 
his eyes, and Isaonie dreamed the dream of the White Stone Canoe no more.” 


(p. 130.) 


The chief is roused from his reverie to a fearful reality. They 
had crossed a plain, and were upon the edge of a sloping bank, 
which shelved down some hundred feet at a sharp angle into the 
‘iver below. He just succeeds in stopping his own steed and Elea’s 
from falling over the declivity. Elea disengages her hand from the 
bridle of Seaton’s horse, which she was leading, and he sinks over 
the fatal declivity. His death is powerfully described :— 


*« «Save me! Save me!’ eried Seaton. 

“ Tt was too late,—for man and beast were sliding slowly down the inclined 
plane, which went to the very edge of the water, that, raging, hissing, boiling, 
and rushing by in its huge swelled volumes, appeared to yawn for its prey. 

“ <Tsaonie will save the pale face,’ said Elea, eagerly. 

“* Save me!’ cried Seaton, faintly, as he saw that he was nearing the edge 
of the river. 

“ «Tt cannot be ; to put a mocassin on the bank, were to ask the Manitou for 
death,’ replied the Indian, firmly and truthfully. 

“ Seaton lay with his face half-smothered in the mud, slowly gliding dowa 
the side of the bank, as his resistance to his further progress yielded to the 
weight and struggles of the furious beast. 

“ «Give me a knife,’ cried the wretched man, ‘to cut these thongs; I can 
then save myself.’ 

“ Quick as lightning Isaonie drew his long knife, and taking aim, launched 
it forth with unerring force, and sent it quivering in the bank to within a foot 
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of Seaton’s hand. Snatching with eager hope at it, the terrified ruffian tried 
to cut the thongs which bound him, In vain: they were too many, and too 
complicated, and with a fierce yell he had to give up this idea of escape. 

“ And still he neared the edge of the river, the horse kicking furiously, and 
making impotent attempts to rise, which but increased the rapidity of his 
motion down the slimy bank. 

“Friends above there, will you not save me? Good Indian, good wife, 
help me to escape this fearful death, and ye shall slay me in an hour,’ he cried 
in tones of awful agony. 

«Tt cannot be,’ replied the Indian gloomily, while Elea veiled her eyes ; 
‘ if Isaonie could he would.’ He spoke truth: any attempt to save the wretch- 
ed man would have only precipitated him alongside the other into the turbid 
waters. ‘ A curse rest on you and yours, then !’ shrieked Seaton, plunging his 
knife into the horse in very wantonness of despair: and then up came a yell, as 
of a demon let loose, and all was over. In the raging flood fell horse and 
man, and away, away they flew, along the swollen river, vanishing from the eyes 
of the horror-stricken pair in the gathering gloom.” (p. 133.) 


The story, of course, ends in Amy returning the affection of her 
worthier lover, and in the cure of the Comanche chief from visionary 
alarms, by the society of his wife and child. 

Into the details of the last story, ‘‘ The Fireside,’ we shall not 
enter, but simply commend it to the reading of all young mar- 
ried persons. 


Art. XX.—Florentine Tales: with Modern Illustrations. Bentley. 


Tue “Florentine Tales’ are now lying upon our table. Some of 
these tales have previously appeared in the little volume, which some 
six months ago made so much noise under the title of “‘ Stories from 
Boccaccio.” The present issue, however, contains no fewer than five 
new tales; besides an entirely new recomposition of “* The Abbot of 
Florence.” Most of the personality and eguivogue has now vanished 
from the poem, but many episodes of highly-wrought description, 
satire, and sentiment have been added, and these greatly increase the 
merit of the poem. We select the following :— 


“ Twilight! so soft, so tender, and so sweet, 
Subtle to win, to ‘ startle and waylay.’ 
’Tis then that lovers’ souls grow indiscreet, 
And ‘ winged words’ fly on their burning way : 
Then sage and saint feel clad in thought complete, 
And some come forth to meditate and pray ; 
While others in much odour we could mention, 
Like them come forth, but not with like intention. 


And sometimes I have heard the spiteful hint, 
That pious ladies love the twilight too, 

But scandal gives to every thing its tint, 
And colours all that saintly people do ; 
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Such tattlers have a kind of jaundiced squint, 
As men who look through spectacles of blue, . 

Which make the very fairest of complexions 

Open to what the critics call ‘ objections.’ ” 


There is great power evinced in our next. 


“ They say that Nicholas, the Russian Czar, 
Flogged Polish ladies at the Insurrection, 

When Warsaw threw his impious chains afar, 
And dared to set at nought his grim direction : 

E’en the unarmed are sometimes stung to war. 
But fate and doctors like a large dissection, 

And millions die because a villain rules,— 

How can the millions be such slavish fools? 


’Tis well for monarchs that the millions sleep, 
For in their waking will the thrones be hurled 
llither and thither, like the troubled deep 


When a strong earthquake heaves the trembling world. 


Then o’er the tyrants’ heads the storm shall sweep ; 

While Freedom’s glorious banner, high unfurled, 
Gathers beneath it Karth’s enfranchised slaves, 
Like Ocean re-assembling all her waves.” 


These stanzas are clever :— 


“Joy for Ferando! But there’s many a scribe 
Whom I would see in Purgatory still 
A hopeless prisoner, whom no richest bribe 
Could move stern Charon of his own good will 
To set at large,—and others of his tribe, 
Who have, like geese, misused the goose’s quill ; 
And should stay there awhile to expiate 
Some venal faults they've blundered on of late. 


There’s William Croker, the Protectionist, 
Who galvanises all dead fallacies, 
And makes them start and stare, and shake their fist, 
When they have long lost terrors in men’s eyes, 
Howe’er they gloom or glare, or turn or twist, 
And, waiting burial, but offend the skies ;— 
Let him remain no longer and deceive, 
But draw, in Hades, water in a sieve. 


Statesmen are there in crowds, and lawyers too, 
Whose evil deeds admit the less excuse, 

And fake a deeper, darker, deadlier hue, 
Having flirtations with the heavenly Muse, 

With whom of right they should have nought to do— 
Not even in vacation; yet they choose 

Each, Numa like, his nymph and grot Egerian, 

And quaff, for inspiration, mock Falerian. 


I name no names: there are lots of these in limbo, 
And some, who yet are not, will soon be there, 
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Who better far had stood with arms a-kimbo, 
Waiting for briefs with dull contented air, 

Than so misused their leisure,—like old Grimbeau, 
Who sat, like Frenzy smiling at Despair, 

Stiff on his stool, till gnawed to sense with hunger, 

Lost in the dream that he was growing younger!” 


This is followed by the tragical and exceedingly pathetic tale of 
‘‘ Salvestra.”” These are the poor maiden’s reflections on her pillow, 
after having been abandoned, as she thought, by her lover. 


“ Methinks, he might have said farewell to me; 
Methinks, he should have said it! ’Twas unkind 
To snap all ties so mutely, suddenly! 
Why, mere acquaintance they more strictly bind! 
Strangers observe more courtesy! . . . O, blind! 
’Twas to rebuke Ambition, that would think 
That I to him could be at all affined— 
I was his schoolfellow ?—that is a link! 
His playmate too? Another! Wherefore should I shrink ? 


I was, at all events, his fellow-creature ! 

Or, horrid thought! are rich and poor two races ? 
Different in kind, albeit alike in feature ? 

Such angels are and men; though angel faces 

Some of the latter boast, and heavenly graces, 
Like my Girolamo! If so, ’twere sin, 

Women should love them when in such high places: 
Such guilt in former times, they say, hath been, 
As by the Mystery shown, performed our chapel in. 


Last Christmas-tide. I recollect it well; 
The angels and the women whom they loved ; 
And both were drowned within the flood that fell 
For their fault on the world! If this be proved; 
It may be, by the Tempter I have been moved 
To love unlawful, in my strong regard 
For dear Girolamo, and it behoved 
From further sinning we should be debarr’d— 
So best to part at once, though so to part is hard!” 


Under the impression of thoughts like these, she consents to wed 
another. Meanwhile, Girolamo is subjected to temptation in Paris. 
His tutor, a priest, contrives a plan to wean the youth from ‘the 
remembrance of his first love. 

What is the disappointment of Girolamo, when, on his return 
to Florence, he finds his Salvestra the wife of a peasant. Under 
the impression of his first feelings, he visits his haughty mother, 
Sighieri, by whose contrivance the mischief has been consummated. 


“ Lady Sighieri sat in palace chamber, 
a in her state: her heart was proud : 

The spoiled of fortune, she in thought would clamber 

Into Jove’s seat, and speak from thunder cloud, 

‘I will, and it is done!’—while Nature bowed 
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Obedient to her fiat, and her laws 
The slaves of Mammon, with the heart, allowed. 
She smiles superior, with a scorn that awes 


More than the darkest wrath, and wantons with the cause.” 


} While musing thus, a step alarmed her ear, 
And soon a p Swe her eye—which, blinding, gazed 

Upon Girolamo,—returned,—and there,— 

A presence unannounced. Not unamazed, 

She looked, I say, on him, till sight was dazed ; 
With rigid cataleptic attitude, 

Which few 4 well,—as if becoming crazed,— 
(Of actresses I know of none who could, 
Unless the Cushman might—and much I wish she would.) 


At length she ’gan to tremble—as her mind 

Grew with suggestion; some strange horror trained 
That sudden apparition: she will fin 

A word—though he cannot—‘ Thou !’—He remained 

Still silent. ‘Speak! By what art thou restrained? 
Thou hast returned, though sudden, not too soon! 

Florence is now as Paris! She who feigned 
Affection for thee, to another wed, 
Leaves thee to better choice—no more is now to dread!’ 


He shrieked not—sank not. He had heard before, 
Entering the hall, the tidings, and had come 
To front his desolator ;—but once more 
To see her, ere for aye he left his home ; 
Abroad in the world’s wilderness to roam, 
A wanderer, without country, without name ; 
And misanthropic as an alien gnome, 
Whose task is not on earth, but ’neath the same ;— 
Loathing the daylight’s glare, the grave his only aim!” 


He goes thence to Salvestra’s house, enters, and penetrates to the 
chamber where she is sleeping beside her husband. 


“Itis Girolamo! He closer creeps— 
Stands mutely near the couch, thereon agaze, 
Where, by Salvestra’s side, her husband sleeps. 
Sleeps she? She does but seem. ‘Hist! hist!’ Amaze 
At once aroused her, from half-conscious haze 
Of deepening slumber, with a stifled shriek— 
‘Hush!’ softly said the youth. The tone—the phrase— 
Admonished her. ‘Salvestra! hear me speak ! 
I'm he, Girolamo!—your lover!—come to seek 


‘Your pardon—not your heart—Paolo’s now!’ 
Salvestra heard, and trembled—but, constrained 
By strong emotion, syllabled a low 
And broken answer—‘ Leave me, yet unstained, 
In honour! Is it well, that me disdained ; 
You thus should visit now? There was a time i 
We might have loved—’tis passed—and but remained ‘ 
This outrage, to complete and crown thy crime, 
And make of me a scorn, and theme for ribald rhyme. 
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There was a time we might have loved: but now, 
You see my husband—him I love alone ; 
He has my heart, and had my hand and vow! 
Thank Heaven, he sleeps! your visit all unknown 
At this untimely hour. At once, begone! 
Were he to know’t, I should indeed be lost! 
What wretchedness were mine! What have you done? 
In selfish passion utterly engrost, 
Spread mischief unawares, and perilled me the most. 


‘ And to that sleeping and unconscious man, 
You’ve not reflected on your bitter wrong! 
You who have brought on my calm life a ban— 
He who has blessed it with a faithful, strong, 
Zealous, and virtuous love, that all along 
No purpose had but me, and, when obtained, 
Made me its idol, morn and matin song, 
Its wreath and garland, its sole triumph gained, 
Queen of his humble heaven, where I alone have reigned !’ ” 


For the fearful catastrophe consequent on these occurrences, we 
must refer to the poem itself, in whose magnificent stanzas the reader 
will be glad to peruse the consecutive and unmutilated narrative. 
This story is one of those that command universal sympathy, and 
will have mighty influence. 


The next story—one of the new introduction—is of a comic in- 
terest, and is entitled “The Franciscan Ass.” It is from Colombe, 
and is most humorously told, as well as being amusing in itself. A 
Pisan farmer having occasion to go into a wood, ties his donkey to a 
tree, from which it is detached by three Franciscan friars, for the 
purpose of carrying their load. One of them, Father Timothy, who 
loved a joke, ties up himself instead of the ass. The farmer return- 
ing, knows not what to make of it; but the Franciscan Ingoldsby 
thus satisfactorily makes all clear to the agricultural non-under- 
standing :— 


“ ‘Admire in me the powerful hand of Heaven! 
My friend, your fall belief it was, no doubt, 
That to this wood by you an ass was driven: 
Now listen, as I let the wonder out. 
I’m a Franciscan friar, to whom was given 
A donkey’s form to toil the world about, 
Till I had purged away the deadly sin 
That I committed in a human skin.’ 


‘Can you be serious, Father?’ Gilbert cried. 
‘Do you suspect Franciscan friars tell lies ?’ 
Good Father Timothy in wrath replied. 
‘ But listen to me, sirrah! and be wise: 
Implore of Heaven that you may never hide’ 
(And hereupon the friar turned up his eyes) 
‘The human spirit in the brutish frame, 
But learn to keep your passions very tame.’ 
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The farmer, when he recollected all 
The beatings he’d bestowed upon the beast, 
Was filled with sorrow, and began to call 
Loudly for mercy. But the worthy priest 
Begged that he would not let the thought appal 
His just-awakened conscience in the least, 
For he had gained his blest emancipation 
Entirely through that wholesome castigation.” 


The farmer’s wife likewise believes the story. What is the sur- 
prise of the farmer to find, after the friar’s departure, his ass again 
on sale at a fair. Thinking, however, that the friar had again been 
sinning, and thus incurred a return of his old punishment, he pur- 
chases, from motions of pity, his own old ass. The author, as usual, 
has varied this funny tale with some serious and pathetic stanzas of 
great power. 

Another tale from Boccaccio then succeeds,—‘* The Leaf of Sage,” 
—a simple story, told with faith in the power of simplicity, to touch 
and pierce the heart. It is in the plain ten-syllable couplet; not, 
however, in the style of Pope, but of Dryden. The verse, accord- 
ingly, while strictly correct, has much variety. The poet has ven- 
tured not only on the Alexandrine, but the fourteen-syllable line, 
which Dryden occasionally interposed to break up the uniformity of 
the heroic metre. Try the effect of it in the following passage ;— 


“‘ There lived at Florence once, but long ago, 

A pair of lovers,—prime in beauty she, 

Young, fond, susceptible, and faithful he: 

Her name Simona, mean of rank and poor, 

Pasquino his,—the same, yet not a boor. 

Both earned with their own hands their daily bread, 
Their labour clothed them, and their labour fed. 

Love came to cheer their labour,—Love, himself 

A labourer, who labours not for pelf, 

But all for love; for which this world to lose 

*T were well, since thus a better we may choose. 

Both Song and Love by right to Work pertain: 

The world by work subsists,—both land and main ;— 
Both church and state, the soldier and the priest, 
Subsist by those who toil,—the greatest and the least ; 
And lordly man, were labour not, were worse than bird or beast. 
Then recompensed by love and song for ever 

Be labour’s children, scorned by ‘poets never! 

Young Eros and the Muses still combine 

To make them happy,—like this lay of mine!” 


The reader, of course, knows Boccaccio’s tale. How Simona con- 
sented to meet her lover on the Sunday in one of the gardens of 
Florence, where the lover in sport rubbed his gums with a leaf of 
sage, and instantly died; how the poor girl was tried on suspicion 
of having murdered him; how, in describing on the spot to the 
judge the manner of the youth’s death, she imitated his action, by 
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plucking a leaf from the same bush, and rubbing therewith her own 
gums, and instantly like him also fell dead; and how the bush 
was found to have been poisoned with the venom of a toad that 
burrowed at its root. The following passages from the poem are 
pleasing :— 


“Free were her thoughts, and chaste her dreams had been; 
At dawn she rose—herself like it serene, 

Her spinning-wheel to turn from morn to night, 
Till in its murmur she grew erudite, 

Its moods, its passions, could interpret well, 
And sometimes, even, ’twas an oracle ; 

As still with hourly diligence it rolled, 

It told her fortune,—was, too, what it told. 

Her task—her hope—it spake in senses many, 
But juggled not, but paltered not, in any. 

Spake, said I? Nay, it sang,—and this its song, 
From dawn to twilight singing all day long.” 


‘Sone oF THE SPINNING-WHEEBL, 


1. 
‘Spin, spin all day, from day to day! 
You make me now begin again, 
You make me giddy, yet are gay: 

How you bewilder my poor brain! 
1 am mad, or else inspired 

With the whirling,—whirl, whirl, whirl ! 
Think you I am never tired? 

Sure you are a wicked girl, 

To use a fellow-creature so! 

Round, and round, and round I go, 

Never stopping! Pray, now—come, 

Be mereifat Oh! hum—um—um. 
2. 

‘I hope we’re going fast enough; 

I hope you think I earn my bread! 
Tis well for you the pulls are tough! 

You use your foot with little dread, 
And the work you get from me 

Pays you for my keep, I think. 

If it do not, shame there be, 

Should light somewhere,—deeply sink ! 
Some use their fellow-creatures ill, 
If, when done our utmost skill, 

Little good should of it come ; 
Be merciful! Oh! hum—um—um. 


3. 


‘ When will you let me rest once more ? 
Ah! sure we’ve done our duty now ! 

We slack the speed we held before! 
You’re giddy now yourself, I trow. 
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Why, your very hand itself 

Is giddy as my head while-ere! 
Mickle toil for little pelf, 

I both pity and revere! 
Why use a fellow-creature so, 
People who to riches grow 
By the toil of others? Come, 
Be merciful! Oh! hum—um—um.’ 


Thus cheered by song, thus soothed and thus consoled, 
She sat and span,—a maiden never bold.” 


It concludes triumphantly. 


“Simona! O for thee thy father’s grief 
Was deep but silent,—was intense but brief: 
Ere long, with thee he found the peace he sought. 
—Pasquino’s sire was one who lived on thought ; 
The Muses, too, his soul with song had gifted, 
And thus the burthen from his heart uplifted: 
’*Tis written here, and well may close this story,— 
The verse that turned his suffering into glory. 


‘Tue Monopy. 


‘ That thou shouldst die, and reptiles live ; 
That, in the bloom of youth, 
Genius and Virtue fugitive 
Should quit the earth, like Truth, 
Like Justice in old times uncouth ; 
That so it should have been, 
That so it should be now; 
That they whose slime but soils the green 
Remain to crawl below ; 
And they whose wings can soar on high 
Seek all too soon the starry sky :— 
This is the grief—the mystery ! 


2. 


‘ That Earth—that might an Eden be, 
If spirits, so redeemed from sin, 
From youth to age abode therein 
To right her wrongs and set her free,— 
To sordid minds should still be left, 
Her mother-bosom P greg and cleft 
By sons who wound the parent soil, 
Not for their nurture, but their spoil,— 
As if, were she the Paradise 
She might be rendered by the wise, 
The Heavens themselves would envy her :— 
Such thoughts with wild impatience sting 
The soul into rebellion,—stir 
Its depths to tempests, wakening 
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Stern passion with indignant dread,— 
That these should live, and thou be dead! 
O wherefore mortal are the good? 

O wherefore are the evil strong ? 
Enigma never understood, 

Which still to solve in vain we long! 
Till Doubt exclaims, mid smile and sigh, 
This is the grief—the mystery ! 

3. 
‘ Enough,—thou hast departed! Now 

My laurel owns the fatal blight : 

The cypress wreathes thy father’s brow ; 
My hope, my pride, are withered quite! 
*Tis darkness now where once was light ! 

The planets coldly shine,— 

How strangely mute are they! 

Share they, O Earth! this pang of thine, 
Those peopled orbs of clay, 

Waiting the doom decreed on high, 

When they shall perish from the sky ? 

This is the grief—the mystery !’” 


‘‘The Sculptor’s Dream” is the next legend. It is in three brief 
cantos, and composed in octo-syllabic triplets. The story of the 
statue, which became animated at morn and noon, and of which the 
sculptor, when, like Pygmalion, in love with his own ideal, was 
robbed by the duke of Florence, and then in jealous madness de- 
stroyed, is here very gracefully and touchingly told. 

Three more tales yet remain: ‘‘ Fiorante,” ‘The Prayer of Edith,” 
and “ Jovinian the Proud.” The two former are exquisite and delicate 
conceptions; but they have already received abundant criticism, 
The last is a noble tale, to which we regret that the poet has not 
given more developement. He has told it with much nerve, spirit, 
and effect ; but it deserved three cantos instead of one. It is one of 
those fine legends from the Gesta Romanorum, which unite in one 
narrative, an allegory and literal story, so cunningly interweaved, that 
both run concurrently, without interference, yet inseparable in their 
essence and treatment. It is dashed off with the faeility of a master, 
but is nevertheless only a sketch, which, hereafter, the author may 
extend into a perfect picture, worthy both of his genius and his 
subject. 

When this writer becomes more subdued, more steadily princi- 
pled, and trusts less to his vivacity and satire, we think he will be- 
come very popular. His later productions are certainly advancing by 
rapid steps to higher elements of thought and conception, and we 
trust that he will favour the public with original poems, and not 
narrow his conception within bygone limits, but rely on his own 
powers for invention as well as execution. 
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Art. XXI.—Homes and Haunts of the most Eminent British 
Poets. By William Howitt. 2 vols. R. Bentley. 1846. 


TuxsE are two very pleasant volumes; and although they do not add 
anything to our previous knowledge of the bright throng, whose wan- 
derings and sufferings are here brought before us in a condensed 
shape, they nevertheless throw together, in a comeatable form, all 
that floating gossip which is such agreeable reading at Christmas- 
time. We are not, in general, admirers of Mr. Howitt's writings ; 
and even in these volumes there are some passages which ‘ smell too 
strong” of the sectarian lamp. But we are bound to acknowledge, 
there is a kindly and genial spirit of appreciation breathing through 
this work, which is now every day becoming more and more the tone 
of criticism. We can cordially recommend these volumes. We 
must not omit to state, that they are full of interesting illustrations ; 
and the only fault we can find with the binding is, that it is too 
elegant and delicate for any but a lady’s finger. 





Art. XXII.—The Battle of Life ; a Love Story. By Charles 
Dickens. London: Bradbury and Evans. 1846. 


Tue moral bearings of this little book are peculiarly liable to the re- 
proach which we have declared to attach to much of the would-be 
poetical literature of the day. It is at once morbid and unreal. Its 
subject is self-sacrifice, and it would teach us, that this sacrifice 
should consist not only in the abnegation of our lower and earthly 
self, but of the very first principles of our being, our essential 
“Ego.” A direr error than this it is not possible to conceive. Our 
own self-approval, inas far as this is founded on the consciousness of 
moral rectitude, should never be abandoned for any considerations 
whatever. Here we have a young lady, who, to attain a supposed 
but very problematical good, deserts the path of right, exposes the 
happiness of one who has staked his all upon her love to a shock 
from which he may neyer recover, and places herself in the eyes of 
her father and her sister, whose very existence is bound up with hers, 
in the light of a guilty and sinful creature; thereby consigning them 
to a state of great anguish of spirit, arising from a belief in the 
worthlessness of her whom it had been their chiefest happiness 
to cherish and to guard. We are far from denying, however, that 
many beautiful passages, much even poetical writing, may be dis- 
covered in this ‘“‘ Love Story,” which is certainly the last title to 
which the tale can lay any honest claims. The humour, too, is some- 
what strained, though here and there we undoubtedly catch glimpses 
of the old quaint spirit. However, though faulty and improbable, 
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the “‘ Battle of Life’’ will no doubt sell its tens of thousands; and we 
may at least congratulate its author on the absence of that querulous 
complaining spirit, that denial of any virtue to the prosperous, which 
has unhappily characterised many of his former efforts. Dickens, 
after all, has great powers; may he employ them as he should do! 
With bare negations he will not attain to much. The philosophy 
which leaves Christianity on one side, is rotten at the foundation, 
and hollow at the core. Mere assertions of the law of love will not 
suffice. These were loudly trumpeted forth in their earlier days by 
a Marat and a Robespierre. Positive practical Christianity can alone 
raise Dickens above the level of the temporary and the common- 
place. We will not yet despair of his awakening. 








Art. XXIIIl.—The Yule Log for Everybody's Christmas Hearth. 
By the Author of the “Chronicles of the Bastile.” London: 
Newby. 


By no means devoid of merit. There is poetry in the history of the 
old haunted beech, and its encounters with the wind. But (ah! 
what a weighty monosyllable is this!) the author of the “‘ Yule Log” 
has copied Dickens far too closely. Extraordinary infatuation in a 
man of real talent, such as we believe and know this author to be. 
When a man sits down to write, above all to invent a tale, is it 
to tell us what he perceives and thinks, or to echo merely what 
others have said before him? .Where is the use of mere copies and 
imitations, even the cleverest, unless for the purpose of burlesque ? 
Why reproduce even Shakspeare, were this possible? Do, good 
people, leave Dickens to think and write after his own fashion, and 
strive for some literary existence, some individuality, of your own! 
If you cannot attain to this, be silent. Believe us, that it is by far 
the wisest course which, under such circumstances, you can pursue. 
We should be sorry to be thought either captious or severe, but truth 
is truth, and it is our mission to proclaim it. The ‘ Yule Log” casts 
a not uncheerful, but alas! a borrowed light. It is transplanted 
from a foreign soil, and though the rightful owner may not claim his 
property, its appropriator can scarcely feel happy in its possession. 
The moral is good, no doubt; but how forcibly does it remind us of 
“The Christmas Carol!” How——but with the best disposition 
to be lenient, we can really say nothing more soothing to our author’s 
feelings, and so must needs conclude our notice here. 
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Art. XXIV.—Ballads and other Poems. By Mary Howitt. 
London: Longman and Co. 


Tuerz is freshness, and life, and beauty in many of these little lyric 
outpourings. Here and there we meet with instances of a simple, not 
morbid, pathos, which are truly refreshing in these days of lack-a-dai- 
sical complainings. In fine, we are far from recognising the angry and 
vehement translator of Miss Bremer, with her cheeke claims to the 
undisputed possession of that authoress’s productions, in as far as 
the rendering them into our vernacular was concerned, in the out- 
pourer of these ‘native wood-notes wild,” sweet and artless, and 
kindly and unpresuming. We will not extract any thing from lyrics 
so well known and so well beloved, but simply conjure our authoress 
to survey her own irate literary physiognomy when engaged in calling 
people by hard names, and asserting the most preposterous of mono- 
polies in the mirror of her own lyric creations, which may well be 
compared to some clear mountain rivulet, rejoicing in the light of 


day. 





Art. XXV.—Chind: Political, Commercial, and Social. By R. 
Montgomery Martin. Part I. London: Madden. 1847. 


WE shall not enter into the causes which have induced Mr. M. 
Martin to quit Hong Kong, but simply state, that we are fully con- 
vinced that to no one individual is the country so deeply indebted 
for every human exertion calculated to benefit our colonies as to this 
gentleman. His labours have been those of a giant, and he has 
hitherto been fed with the food of a dwarf, as far as encouragement 
of his toils can be thus roughly designated. The work before us is 
like all that has preceded it from his pen, massive in elements, 
luminous in view, extensive in scope. The writer has to deal with 
a third of the human race he tells us, and he does as much justice 
as can be expected from one individual with such a host of Cli- 
entes. But surely 400,000,000 is a large estimate of Chinese popu- 
lation. We cannot believe that territory and people are so dispro- 
portionate, for China certainly does not bear this territorial propor- 
tion, or any thing like it. Among the first subjects that Mr. M. 
Martin discusses, is the great question of the supremacy of England, 
which we really believe to be, as he describes it, a blessing to the 
earth. 


“ What, then, have the nations of Europe to fear from the supremacy of 
England? She has thrown open the ports of her wide-spread maritime 
dominion to every nation; whatever new territory she conquers, or reclaims 
from the desert, it is freely opened to mercantile competition; she retains 
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no selfish monopoly—claims no undue privilege—exercises no arbitrary 
sway to the prejudice of Europe. Possessed of a power, which could at 
any moment arouse a general war,—with resources at her command far 
greater than she ever possessed,—of a magnitude which strangers cannot 
see, and which are comprehended but by few, she yet earnestly seeks peace, 
because it is a Christian duty, and desires no other rivalry with her sur- 
rounding competitors than that of extending the blessing of order, indus- 
try, and intelligence,—of promoting the interchange of commodities,—and 
of facilitating intercourse with the most distant regions. These unquestion- 
able facts demonstrate, that whatever position England may acquire in 
China, it will not be for her exclusive advantage; the time is happily 
arriving when nations, as well as individuals, learn that a benefit conferred 
returns to the donor with a blessing,—that injuries reflect punishment on 
the Ly eres and thus, even in a selfish point of view, the exercise of 
good is a far better policy than the commission of injustice.” (Preface, p. iii.) 


He evinces throughout a noble, patriotic, and yet cosmopolitan 
spirit. No man knows the world better; few have mingled with its 
numerous races so freely and fully as he has done. The great em- 
pire with which he at present deals, he computes at 3000 miles in 
length, 2000 in breadth, and its area at five million square miles. 
It contains in China Proper, according to the Chinese geographers, 
5270 mountains, some of which are in the line of congelation and 
covered with perpetual snow. Of lakes it possesses one estimated at 
300 miles in circumference. The great river, the largest in Asia, the 
Yangtzekang, is said to measure 2283 miles in length. The Yellow 
River is estimated at 2000. The grand canal is 800 miles long, and 
connects the Yangzekang and Hwang-Ho rivers. What can induce 
Mr. M. Martin to write this latter river thus? What mortal sound 
can Englishmen give to a word commencing with hw ? The great wall 
of China, commenced B.c. 246; is 1500 miles in length. The follow- 
ing observations on topographical nomenclature are valuable. Speak- 
ing of the Chik-Li, or Pe-Chele, he says :— 


“The province is divided into districts and departments, called foo, ting, 
chaw, and heen. A foo is a large portion or department of a province. A 
ting is a division of a province smaller than a foo. A chaw is a division 
similar to a ¢ing, and like it, independent of any other. A heen may be 
called a district, or small division of a department, whether of a foo, or of 
an independent chaw or ting. Each foo, ting, chaw, and heen, possesses 
one walled town, which is the seat of its government.” (p. 6.) 


We shall not enter on the details of the various Chinese provinces ; 
but among cities of the first order, which are five in number, we select 
Su-Chaw. Of this city the Chinese say, ‘‘ Above is paradise; below, 
Suchaw! To be happy on earth, one must be born here, live in Can- 
ton, and die in Lian-Chaw.” It contains splendid marble buildings, 
has exquisite gardens, polite inhabitants, beautiful women. Its po- 
pulation is stated at one-million. Hitherto no English eye, as we 
believe, has seen it; but an adventurous Frenchman penetrated in dis- 
guise, and saw on the imperial canal, boats conducted by young girls 
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richly dressed, and having their heads decorated with gold and flow- 
ers. Mr. M. Martin deals with the population question, by showing 
that the proportion of food reserved by each province is a test of its 
population. It may be so, but itis not a very accurate one; neither 
does the calculation of the number of inhabitants to the square mile, 
as compared with England and Ireland, appear to us to hold fully, 
since we doubt whether any continental country will be found, ex- 
cepting Belgium and Holland, which are peculiarly situated, to arrive at 
a proportionate population over all parts of a far more extended area. 
The increase also from 21,000,000 in 1662, to 361,000,000 in 1812, 
appears enormous. We have in another part of this work given the 
increase of population from the time of Henry VIII. to the pre- 
sent period, which would not yield over 350 years, more than a four- 
fold increase. But the above gives over 179 years only, a seventeen- 
fold increase. This to us appears, however returns may bear it out, 
matter of utter impossibility ; and all the Chinese details seem designed 
to deceive, and to impress us with undue notions of the magnitude 
of the Celestial Empire. 

The details on longevity are curious; and as age is rewarded with 
honors, and therefore the inducement lies on the side of augmen- 
tation of years, Chinese longevity, which is not high, is probably 
accurate. Only one in 17,000,000 reached a century. This is far 
below the average of English longevity. Amid the amusements of 
this singular people, cricket fighting is the favourite, and the price 
of crickets varies from one cash* to fifty dollars, The bets are large. 
We pass the numerous particulars given on visits, ceremonials, 
deaths, burials, marriages, clanship; also a collection of moral 
apothegms, rewards, and penalties, the dreadful practice of infan- 
ticide enormously prevalent, notwithstanding foundling hospitals ; 
also the dietetic portion of the work. The precepts of Confucius are 
well known, and with regret we say it, whatever moral purity these 
may exhibit, the melanchaly belief of these millions of people is in 
Buddhism, viz. ‘‘that all things originated in nothing, and will re- 
turn to nothing. Annihilation is the summit of bliss, and nonentity 
the future anticipation of all.” Such is Mr. M. Martin’s account of 
this matter, and the fatal doctrine of Nirwana, or annihilation, we 
have repeatedly indicated in this journal as prevalent in Ceylon as 
well as China. Mr. M. Martin has circulated largely his “‘ Analysis of 
the Bible” in China, and we are glad to learn with good effect. We 
shall not enter into the idle character of endless repetition that marks 
the Buddha worship. It is a remarkable circumstance, that there 
exist in China, and some think derived from the lost tribes, ten fami- 
lies of Jews at Keafang-foo. They had preserved for 600 years a copy of 
the Pentateuch. Their synagogue was visited by father Aleni, a jesuit, 
but he could not induce them to show him their books, When they 
read the Bible they cover their faces with a transparent veil, and they 
call themselves Tiau-Ken Tiau, “the sect which plucks out the sinew.” 


* A coin, in value about one-fifth, or one-seventh of a farthing. 
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They date their entry into China in 258, The readers of this Review 
are familiar with Dr. Wolff’s researches among the ‘ Sons of the Dis- 
persion.” Here is possibly another link of that broken chain. 

The whole state of public morality in China is dreadful. Tested on 
life, Confucian philosophy appears of low production. ‘As to virtue,” 
says Mr. M. Martin, ‘in a Mandarin, it may be sought in vain.” So 
base are they, that their children are repeatedly mutilated to give them 
a chance of promotion. Eunuchs are extremely numerous. Of the 
corruption of the functionaries, Mr. M. Martin cites Keshen as an 
instance. ‘This person, failing to settle affairs with the Western bar- 
barians, was degraded, his property confiscated, and himself sent in 
chains to Peking to undergo a lingering death, and to be cut up small 
to feed the vultures. He was 45 years of age. His property at first 
was estimated at £8,000,000 sterling, but was afterwards discovered to 
be larger. His wives and concubines were then sold by auction, and pro- 
duced a large sum. His life was, however, spared, and he is now Go- 
vernor of Tibet, and amassing a second large fortune. Another Hok- 
wan possessed in bullion, Mr. Martin states, upwards of 23,000,000 
sterling. The gold found deposited in the walls of his house amounted 
to 4,800 pounds weight, and the above named millions were wholly 
distinct from a vast amount in lands, houses, and immovable property. 
Verily, at last, we have arrived at El Dorado, and it isChina! As 
a special favour this many millioned millionaire was allowed to put 
himself to death. His alleged misdemeanours would not have cost 
him so dear in this country, since his European brother millionaire, 
Rothschild, might perpetrate the enormity of building his own house 
of “‘ Nanmoo” imperial wood, or any other wood ; and our gracious 
lady, Queen Victoria, would not care a button what buttons he might 
wear; he might string pearls -ad infinitum, and plant as beautiful 
gardens as he pleased ; the maids of honour might be a dangerous 
mark, but still would not be deadly, save in their glances, so that 
happy Rothschild, the millionaire, has it dead hollow over his celestial 
brother, the mighty mandarin Hokwan. We really think that, with 
these advantages, absolutism will always be at a discount upon change, 
and constitutionalism at a premium. Taoukwang, the present em- 
peror, or “‘ Reason’s Glory,” will scarce tempt across to the “‘ Son of 
Heaven” many millionaires, for they will all bear in memory Hok- 
wan, the millionaire of millionaires. ‘ Reason’s Glory,” like his 
brother in Bavaria, edits in a manner the State Gazette, and most 
documents of importance bear his signature. Highly summary are 
the celestial enactments ; thus during the Ming dynasty, which had oc- 
casion to issue a paper currency, it is ordained—* That paper-money, 
thus marked with the imperial seal of the Ming, shall have currency, 
and be used in all respects like copper money. Whosoever disobeys 
shall have his head cut off.” 

Here we close reluctantly our view of Mr. M. Martin’s work. Few 
novels are more amusing, for the Chinese are infinitely more strange 
than the strangest of fanciful conceptions, and in most respects form 
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the perfect opposites to European experience. Hence the entertain- 
ment resulting from perusing of works like these of Mr. M. Martin’s, 
is of the same character as that we once felt in reading the Arabian 
Nights, or Tales of the Genii ; and they seem to the full as wonderful 
as the beings of enchantment that arise in these works, and hold us 
spell-bound by their magic beauty. 








Art. XXVI.—King Charles the First. 4 Dramatic Poem; in 
Five Acts. By Archer Gurney. London: Pickering. 1846. 


Rargxy do we meet with a kindlier spirit or a more chivalrous heart 
than glows, with generous warmth, in this youthful writer’s breast. 
Mr. Archer Gurney is as bold as he feels the cause is good, for which 
he bares the bright and beaming blade of his cavalier sword. He has 
attacked, in powerful speeches,’ the unreal mockery, the flimsy pre- 
tensions of the Corn-Law League; has shown no indisposition to 
meet them on the ground of a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work ; 
has beaten up much hollow reasoning, and roused a spirit that will 
look keenly into manufacturers’ sayings and doings. The vulnerable 
portion of their armour he has espied and pierced with a trenchant 
blade; and this in the exposed point,—that whatever may be the 
profit that arises from the supply, still the poor hands that furnish it 
gain nothing additional to their over-wrought fibres. Profit bore no 
proportion to the wages paid to the operative, exhibited a ratio some- 
what about one thousand to one, and consequently an Arkwright dies 
worth his millions. We do not implicitly agree with this gentleman 
on many fiscal matters; but we always feel that there is a holy sin- 
cerity about him, that makes us regret that we cannot wholly sympa- 
thize with him, and balf leads us to like even error, with such a 
pleader on her behalf. These observations have no imaginable 
reference to the present tragedy, on which we shall have our note to 
make ere long; but before we do so, we cannot but recommend him 
to both the protectionist party and the conservative generally, since 
young men of his talent and high enthusiastic character are rare upon 
that side; and we do not think that Mr, Gurney should be lost sight 
of, but, on the contrary, should be solicited to join that party, and 
should secure a seat in the House, to which he would soon vindicate 
his claim by noble exertion. His intimate acquaintance with the 
literature and state of Germany, where he has resided many years, of 
which he has given proof in the translation of one of her most diffi- 
cult writers; his thorough knowledge of the statistics of labour; his 
ardent spirit, and his constitutional loyalty, could not fail to win 
their way among all that love deep earnestness, high-souled sincerity. 
But we must pass from the man,—that honourable title given to 
Goethe, who was not the best of men either,—and proceed to his pal- 
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pable embodying of himself in the work before us. On the great 
point in our history which this drama exhibits, our sympathies are 
wholly with the cavaliers. We never could endure anything like 
cant, any thing unnatural, any desecration of faith, to make her a 
handmaid to sedition and blasphemy. On that uninteresting, arch 
hypocrite, Cromwell, we never had but one opinion, and that was, 
that if he was not mad, he was something infinitely worse,—dishonest 
to himself, dishonest to his own professions, dishonest to his party, 
dishonest to his country, disloyal to his king. The assertion of some, 
that he could not trust Charles when he wished to do so, we do not 
believe. He might have bad, and that most reasonably, a conviction 
that the son would never forgive the iniquity perpetrated on his sire, 
which led him to reject union with the second Charles, This he 
might possess; but to the foul feeling of personal ambition, the de- 
scendant of the Huntingdon brewer yielded himself captive in soul. 
To us his religious pretences look like one tissue of artful hypocrisy 
throughout life. His use of the name of the Holiest, in a style that 
Rowland Hills and John Hawkers use it, thereby indicating the coars- 
est feeling, and their utter want of religious veneration,—his artful 
plotting to be king, but yet not daring to be royal,—feeling that he 
had killed in another that which he could never create in himself,— 
these things leave the regicide’s memory foul and polluted in itself, to 
say nothing of the torrents of blood shed by him to win his way to his 
own ruin. We regret the barbarism of the period. We are sorry to 
think of the vengeance that wreaked itself on the ashes of the dead ; 
we trace, with regret, the dissolute conduct of the second Charles; 
but we think that the Puritanism of his age, the false seeming, had 
driven from the mental sight of the prince the holy semblance of 
sanctified verity, that shone s6 bright in the martyr-king, his father. 
Such is the issue, the desperate open recklessness of all principle, 
that generally follows on an age filled with Dante’s hellish hypocrites, 
his lead-cowled legions, embodied in many a Covenanter and Puritan. 

We pass now to the work before us. The first scene opens with a 
dialogue, principally conducted by Hampden and Hyde. Mr. Archer 
Gurney’s sympathies with regard to the first of these names differ 
widely from those of Gray— 


«The village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood,” 


appears certainly in any thing but an amiable light in this tragedy ; 
but the true light: for there can be no doubt that Cromwell and he 
had an end in view which they concealed from the world, and which 
Hampden never lived to develope. The subject argued between 
them is the sentence of the House on Strafford, which has been just 
pronounced. The wavering of poor Charles’s loyal followers is well 
given, and the pernicious influence of Pym clearly shown, though this 
latter worthy is not so unfavourably figured as he deserves. The 
weak Falkland and the wavering Godolphin afterwards enter, and 
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Hyde expresses to them those loyal feelings which are enjoyed by 
Mr. Gurney to the full, and which we know he must have felt great 
pleasure in embodying in the person of Clarendon. 


‘Godolphin. Yes, Hyde, concession ; trust us. 
Hyde. Aye, when the sole defences of the state 
Crumble away as ye do, then concession— 
Concession! True: the plea of honest fraud, 
Of most infantine truthful guile, is this: 
Of Hampden, and of St. J ay ‘ But concede ;’ 
All will be well! You would secure the mansion; 
Hurl then aside some few foundation-stones, 
To steady all the rest! ’ Tis like that they 
Who ask such samples of your olden bulwarks, 
Will rest content with these: aye, very like! 
Concession to a wrong against man’s conscience 
Is tantamount to fall! ere lies the right, 
And there the wrong. Take once the downward path, 
Abandon once the ’vantage “pare of justice, 
On grounds of what men call expedient, there 
Is no return: all’s lost. I do perceive 
I speak in vain. The poison of this age, 
The spurious, vain, delusive liberalit 
Which tramples upon right, and in the name 
Of freedom, doth usurp tyrannic sway, 
This hath infected you. I scarce can hold ye 
My heart’s true friends henceforth!” (p. 14.) 


Cromwell next appears, then Pym, and the various members of the 
House, with an immense mob, yclept the people. That evil genius of 
Charles, his minister, St. John also. An idea strikes Pym by which 
he will attain the end of kis party, and he leaves the people to realize 
it. The next scene is between Charles and the fair but fatal 
Henrietta. She too joins in the popular wish for the death of 
Strafford, but from no other cause than the hope that it will pro- 
mote her husband’s peace. The Privy Council, she urges, had con- 
sented to his death, and that the obloquy of refusing the victim 
would, therefore, fall upon the king. He calms the anxious terrors 
of the queen, as shout after shout from the mob without peals 
upon their ears, by words of gentle beauty and soft tenderness :— 


“ K. Charles. Sweet, think not of these broils ; 
All will be well. The people’s rage moved lightly 
Will even as lightly melt to love again. 

List not those cries! How strangely do they blend 
With the sweet bells from yonder gothic tower, 
Pealing athwart the water. Such the contrast 
Of wild religious awe to earthly clamour. 
For on the morrow, and the morrow’s morrow, 
At this still hour those bells will still peal on ; 
But these harsh sinful cries, the moment’s offspring, 
Will with the moment pass to nought away, 
They, and the passions, even as briefly raging ; 
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And, as the echo of those cries, borne far 

Up the deep silvery Thames, there dies in air 
In the dim distance seeming well to blend 
With the calm beauty of the hour, and heighten 
The melody of silence, so the thought 

On this vain uproar shall in future years 

Prove but a gentle memory! since we shared 
The cares it wooed to life, together.’’ (p. 34.) 


The secret council then claim audience, and the king refuses 
to yield to their request for Strafford’s death. They leave him, and 
a letter arrives from the noble Strafford, entreating the king to yield 
him up to death. Pym is next announced. Various menaces are 
held out by Pym as to the queen and others, but none appear 
to weigh with Charles, until Pym promises that he will not assail 
the church, and glances at the state of the imprisoned Laud. This 
tells on Charles, who quits him with a design to be resolved on 
his future course by Strafford himself. The scene then changes to 
the Tower, where Strafford is imprisoned, and in conversation with 
his friend Hollis. On the announcement of a stranger, Hollis 
withdraws, and the stranger is Charles. Strafford, in this painful 
scene, counsels his own death. The king’s emotions are beauti- 
fully expressed :— 


“ K. Charles. Yet list me, Strafford ! 
Thou art a faithful servant, as I know; 
Canst thou advise me then to rush upon 
This fearful deed? not only losing thee, 
My truest friend, but thereby all my life 
To long remorse devoting ? Thou may’st think,— 
Even if this course I take, urged by the hour 
And its demands,—in future years the thought 
Of thy desertion will revive again, 
And live, an aye undying scorpion here, 
Within my soul: whatever chance to me, 
I shall no more be happy. Henceforth, Strafford, 
A cloud is on my brow and on my being. 
Whatever sunshine smile, a dull dense night 
Will be upon me and around me ever. 
I bid farewell then from this hour to joy, 
To peace of conscience, self-approval, all 
That makes life blest!” (p. 58.) 


We must suppose that solemn and affecting scene, the death of 
Strafford, blessed by imprisoned Laud upon his progress to the scaf- 
fold, though invisible to him, from the gushing tears in the aged 
arch-bishop’s eyes, over, and pass to the exultation of the blood-dyed 
puritans, now looking: to a mightier victim, emboldened by the 
weakness that ceded Strafford to the axe. The next act is one 
of stirring incident, in which the king demands the attainted five 
inembers. They have quitted the house ere his arrival, and he is 
received in solemn silence, He then passes through the City, which 
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A Dramatic Poem. 


furnishes our poet with the opportunity of a tribute to an ancestor,— 
we suspect, Sir R. Gourney,--who evinces a hearty loyalty, not with- 
out effect upon the people. On his return, the queen is induced 
by her fears to urge the reversal of the attainder, and Charles stands 
then alone save with his God. The third act opens with violent 
debates in the House of Lords, in which the loyal Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Earl of Bristol, and others, in vain attempt to stem the 
popular excitement. The scene then changes to the vestibule 
among members of the Lower House, and a powerful soliloquy of 
Cromwell going deep into the mingled tissue of his almost maddened 
brain is next given, and war, civil war, appears the only issue. The 
king is next seen at Windsor. A fresh demand, which proves the 
dishonesty of the promises that induced him to yield Lord Strafford 
up to the death is made,—the expulsion of the bishops ; and the queen 
seconds it in these words :— 


“ These bishops should not sway the state.” 
The king’s reply is touching :— 


“« K, Charles. Dear wife, 
You may speak thus! but I—— 
You are not bound 
By all the tender ties of pious joy, 
By all the charities of meek religion, 
By faith, by zeal, by love, to England’s church !— 
Yours is another creed,—estranged communion ! 
You do not feel as sacred, as ordained 
By Heaven, the rights which I through life have learnt 
To cherish, and have sworn to guard! Perchance, 
- Your priests, as I believe, have urged you, dearest, 
From hate to England’s church, and wish to work 
Her downfall, to adjure me thus. You droop 
Your eyes and brow! O gentlest Henrietta! 
That this sad barrier still should stand between us, 
Thy soul be not all mine! Still, if thou lov’st 
Thy church with fervour, then may’st thou conceive 
What ties, what chains of dutiful affection 
My blessed church hath loving wound around me.” (p. 157.) 


Concession with Charles but led to fresh demand, and the fourth 
act opens with the civil war. . The stirring energy of this act, ending 
in the last battle of unhappy Charles, lost by the maddened phrensy 
of Prince Rupert, would tell if represented: and the next opens 
with Cromwell in Whitehall, plotting the death of his king. A 
deputation of the loyal peers in vain attempt to change his purpose. 
His own family next essay entreaty, but his soul is, like one of his 
own Ironsides, impenetrable. Charles is next shown conversing 
with his children, and history alone has made this interesting and 
well-known. The loyal peers next await their parting interview 
with their sovereign. Charles had grown prematurely grey with 
trouble. This point is touched on tenderly by the loyal Duke of 
Richmond :— 


4 
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“ D. of Rich. Your own grey locks, 
Grey long before their time, do prove it! O 
That thousand lives like mine could give you back 
To happiness!” 

The king’s reply is,— 

“ K. Charles (smiling). One death will do that office. 
Yes, Richmond, I am happy on this day, 
For heaven vouchsafes me, in its grace and love, 
An inward confidence, a strange assurance 
That all things will be well; that in due time 
Both state and church shall rear them! And for me,— 
I gain,—I trust, dear friends, I dare to trust,— 
A martyr’s crown this day! For England’s church 
And England's state I die! Seems the fate mournful ? 
You do not think so? No: but I have suffered,— 
I own it,—not with hopeless grief, as you, 
Perchance, might think, for God has ever deigned 
To comfort me. Still, my poor England’s wrongs, 
The dangers of my Charles, the severance 
From my sweet queen,—all these have worked me sorrow. 
But now all these are past! One thought still pains me,— 
That England should not think me true. But time 
May do me justice.” (p. 234.) 

Cromwell on their departure seeks an interview; not to pity, 
but to gloat on and triumph over his victim, and somewhat to assure 
himself, by confession from the king’s lips, that he has done 
wrong. The attempt to assoilzie himself fails. The sainted feeling of 
Charles nobly contrasts with the puritan spirit. One more interview, 
the last, is before the king, and that with his children. The death 
of Charles closes the drama.- Our readers will judge from the 
extracts of the character of the work. We can scarce conceive a 
subject that abounds in richer materials for dramatic illustration; but 
we dislike to look to the end, when that end, in outward seeming, is 
thus unhappy, though most blest in consequences. An anticipated 
dénouement of sorrow on the present saddened state of the writer’s 
mind may possibly affect him unduly, but such is the impression. 
However, few can deny that Mr. Gurney has evinced the kindliest 
intentions to the body politic, the purest feelings of patriotism to -his 
country, the most devoted loyalty and love to the crown, and the 
most hallowed veneration to the church in this, the first of his 
dramas. Let him hive up the honied sweetness of these sentiments ; 
and to what may they not elevate the earnest and sincere minded 
Christian ! 


























Mission of the German Catholics. 


Art. XX VII.—Die Mission der Deutschen Katholiken. Von G. G. 
Gervinus, Heidelberg. 

“* The Mission of German Catholics,” by G. G. Gervinus, Professor 
of History in the University of Heidelberg. Translated from 
the German. London: Chapman, Brothers. 


Tuts book is extraordinary, not for its power, but for its excessive 
weakness, emanating, as it does, froma Coryphoeus of modern German 
infidelity, straining ever after the impalpable and unreal, and failing 
to grasp the true which lies within his reach. Any detailed examina- 
tion of its pitiful bigotry and narrow self-conceit, would be beside 
our present purpose, which is rather to recognise the existence of such 
intellectual blindness, than to analyze its follies or disprove its falla- 
cious theories. What particularly strikes us in this work, is that 
anxious longing for some point of union amongst nominal Christians, 
but real infidels, the German Neologians, that vain endeavour to at- 
tain to some earnest conviction, whether negative or affirmative, which 
marks the existing ‘‘ unbelievers ” of all Christian lands. Professor 
Gervinus, on the one hand, hails the developement of so-called Ger- 
man catholicism, as akin to the spiritof liberal enquiry and negative 
criticism ; yet, at the same time, fears that it will attain no practical 
result, and sighs for something real, something tangible, something 
positive, to satisfy the intellect and conscience of man, beyond mere 
rationalistic negation. Yet in the same breath he upholds rationalism, 
falsely so called, as the highest form of earthly wisdom, and actually 
ventures to treat the mighty England, so strong in its national piety, 
in its firm visible undoubted orthodoxy, as to all the main articles of 
the Christian faith, and therefore so pre-eminent, so active, so essen- 
tially positive and affirmative, as “‘ the modern type of the Romish 
State.” In faet, the poor Professor does not himself know what he 
desires ; and is so far from pointing out a mode of realizing his 
wishes, that his very wishes are ‘in embryo.” His is the rococo and 
miserably prosaic philosophy of the eighteenth century, which Ger- 
many has caught from our Humes, our Gibbons, and our Boling- 
brokes, long after the practical sense of the English nation had left 
this pseudo-rationalism behind it. It is curious, indeed, that Ger- 
many should appear destined, a century later, to go through that 
series of dull and: blind materialistic negations, which English so- 
called philosophers traversed so long ago; though, in the worst of 
times, the apostolical form of government of our Church, and the 
freedom of our political institutions, preserved the nation at large 
from the materialistic infection. Germany has not been thus fa- 
voured. There, the noblest spirits even, have yielded to the evil 
genius of the hour. But we are happy to say that the reaction, long 
ago hailed by us as commenced, is spreading its influences far and 
wide: the absurdities of the rationalistic theologians have been 
succeeded by the more glowing enormities of the “ mythic’’ Strauss. 
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Further than this it was impossible for the force of folly to go. 
Even in Ulrici’s work on “ Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art,” noticed in 
our last number approvingly, from a literary point of view, the pri- 
mary principles of Christianity, so long ridiculed in Germany, are 
boldly and unhesitatingly proclaimed, and the consequence is, that 
the style of Ulrici, at once practical and eloquent, is almost altogether 
free from the pseudo-philosophical musty wordiness of the writings 
of most of his contemporaries, whilst all his views of art and nature 
are founded upon a far wider basis, and embrace a far more extensive 
range. The outrageous nonsense talked by Professor Gervinus, re- 
specting the intellectual genius of the age, its superiority to all con- 
trol, its necessary freedom from all guidance or superintendence 
whatsoever, its consequent incompatibility with the existence of the 
clergy, &c. &c., all these wild and utterly baseless assumptions may 
well be left to work out their own condemnation. Of careful criticism 
such a production is not worthy, The English reader has left “the 
phase” of thought behind him, from which alone such views and ar- 
guments could proceed. As an illustration of the apparently hope- 
less ‘* Philisterey,’’ the wretched vagueness, the lifeless dispensing of 
German rationalism, this work may indeed excite most sorrowful re- 
flections ; but its very absurdities breathe comfort to the earnest and 
clear-minded thinker, who sees that this pseudo-philosophy is shaken 
to its very core, and rife, (nay, over rife) for the hour of its final dis- 
solution. 





Art. XXVIII.—1. The Works ‘of Frederick Schiller. Historical 
History of the Thirty Years’ War, complete. History of the 
Revolt of the Netherlands to the Confederacy of the Gueux. 
Translated from the German, by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. 


2. History of the Revolt of the Netherlands, continued. Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, Wallenstein, and Wilhelm Tell. 
Historical Dramas. ‘Translated from the German. London. 
Bohn: 1846. 


Tux works before us form a pleasant inverse of the general position 
of historical narrative, in which the ballad came first and the severer 
narrative last,—Homer and Hesiod before Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides. Schiller is a wonderful illustration of mental power, for he 
who reads the “‘ Thirty Years’ War,” reads it with nearly the same 
interest as he feels in the drama of its hero, Wallenstein. How 
grandly does Schiller trace out the leading motives of the princes 
who promoted the reformation! How bright does Gustavus of 
Sweden appear in his pages! How completely was Austria then, as 
now, the shunner of light, the owlet of gloom! How remarkable the 
influence that turned a Mansfeld in high favour with that House to 
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join the evangelic union against it! What a giant does Wallenstein 
appear in purpose and performance! How miserably does the Em- 
peror Ferdinand contrast with his bold subject! Yet Wallenstein 
was fooled by the astrologer Seni. Look at the picture Schiller draws 
of the retirement of this magnificent chief when the emperor had dis- 
missed him for a time from his service. 


“ But repose was the last thing that Wallenstein contemplated when he 
returned to private life. In his retreat he surrounded himself with a 
regal pomp which seemed to mock the sentence of degradation. Six gates 
led to the palace he inhabited in Prague, and a hundred houses were pulled 
down to make way for his court-yard. Similar palaces were built on his 
other numerous estates. Gentlemen of the noblest houses contended for 
the honour of serving him; and even imperial chamberlains resigned the 
golden key to the emperor, to fill a similar office under Wallenstein. He 
maintained sixty pages, who were instructed by the ablest masters. His 
anti-chamber was protected by fifty life-guards. His table never consisted 
of less than a hundred covers, and his seneschal was a person of distinction. 
When he travelled, his baggage and suite accompanied him in a hundred 
wagons, drawn by six or four horses; his court followed in sixty car- 
riages, attended by fifty led horses. The pomp of his liveries, the splen- 
dour of his a es, and the decorations of his apartments, were in 
keeping with all the rest. Six barons and as many knights were in 
constant attendance about his person, and ready to execute his slightest 
order. Twelve patrols went their rounds about his palace, to prevent any 
disturbance. This busy genius required silence. The noise of coaches 
was to be kept away from his residence, and the streets leading to it were 
frequently blocked up with chains. His own circle was as silent as the 
approaches to his palace; dark, reserved, and impenetrable, he was more 
sparing of his words than his gifts; while the little that he spoke was 
harsh and imperious. He never smiled, and the coldness of his tempera- 
ment was proof against sensual seductions. Ever occupied with grand 
scenes, he despised all those idle amusements in which so many waste 
their lives. The correspondence he kept up with the whole of Europe 
was chiefly managed by himself, and, that as little as possible might be 
trusted to the silence of others, most of the letters were written by his 
own hand. He was a man of large stature, thin, of a sallow complexion, 
with short red hair, and small sparkling eyes; a gloomy and forbiddin 
seriousness sat upon his brow; and his magnificent presents alone retaine 
the trembling crowd of his dependents.” (vol. i. p. 118.) 


The portrait of Gustavus contrasts beautifully with the sterner 
warrior, Duke of Friedland. - 


“ The general’s eye looked as vigilantly to the morals as to the martial 
bravery of his soldiers; every regiment was ordered to form round its 
chaplain for morning and evening prayers. In all these points the law- 

iver was also an example, a sincere and ardent piety exalted his courage, 

qually free from the coarse infidelity which leaves the passions of the 
barbarian without a control,—and from the grovelling superstition of Fer- 
dinand, who humbled himself to the dust before the Supreme Being, while 
he haughtily trampled on his fellow-creature. In the height of his success 
he was ever a man and a Christian; in the height of his devotion, a king 
andahero. The hardships of war he shared with the meanest soldier in 
his army; maintained a calm serenity amidst the hottest fury of battle; 
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his glance was omnipresent, and he intrepidly forgot the danger while he 
exposed himself to the greatest peril. His natural courage, indeed, too 
often forgot the duty of a general; and the life of a king ended in the 
death of a common soldier. But such a leader was followed to victory 
alike by the coward and the brave, and his eagle glance marked every 
heroic deed which his example had inspired. The fame of their sovereign 
excited in the nation an enthusiastic sense of their own importance: proud 
of their king, the peasant in Finland and Gothland joyfully contributed 
his pittance; the soldier willingly shed his blood; and the lofty energy 
which his single mind had imparted to the nation long survived its 
creator.” (vol. i. p. 123.) 

What a contrast between Gustavus and the butcher Tilly, who 
spared neither age nor sex, and who baptized Magdebourg in flame 
and blood to glut his Croats and Walloons! No one mourns the 
discomfiture of this monster,on whom Magdebourg sounded the death- 
knell. His death introduced Wallenstein once more upon the theatre 
of war and power. Appointed to the sole command of the imperial 
forces, Wallenstein fought the fatal battle of Lutzen, which, though 
lost by him, removed from his path Gustavus, and the loyal but 
cruel Pappenheim. But the same battle may be said to have given 
Ferdinand power over Wallenstein. Yet had a few days been given him 
to effect a junction with Bernard, the successor to Gustavus in com- 
mand of the Swedish army, Wallenstein might have secured a crown. 
Bernard never lived to reap the fruit of his numerous victories; the 
once all-conquering Swedes were driven from Germany, and only the 
prudence of the Great Chancellor Oxenstiern, saved his country from 
sinking with her Gustavus. 

We pass now to the “ Revolt of the Netherlands.” It is a 
point of familiar history to most readers, that these provinces, 
on the death of Charles Temeraire, passed into the hands of his 
daughter, Mary of Burgundy. One of the sweetest novels in our 
language, by James, embraces this important point of history, and 
well depicts the difficulties that surrounded her anterior to her 
union with Maximilian of Austria: an event that unfortunately 
superinduced the very evils it was intended to remedy. Philip the 
Fair, the son of Mary of Burgundy and Maximilian of Austria, 
received as a portion with a Spanish bride the kingdom of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Charles of Austria, his son, was born the king of 
Spain, of the Two Sicilies, of the New World, and the Netherlands ; 
and during his life he loved the latter provinces apparently as 
much as his own German states, and on his abdication pointed them 
out to his son, Philip the Second, as the richest jewel in his crown, 
In vain did the politic father strive to make Philip beloved in the 
Netherlands. His iron brow, his impassive bearing, his want of 
kindly heartedness, all repelled rather than attracted. Of his nume- 
rous provinces this was the first ceded to his son by Charles the 
Fifth. It must be premised, however, that Charles always intended 
to introduce the Inquisition into it, one solitary resolve of his father, 
which Philip determined to fulfil. The author of the Spanish Inqui- 
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sition was Cardinal Ximenes, Torquemada the first Inquisitor. The 
following description is not exaggerated :— 


“ Sworn to the degradation of the understanding, and the murder of in- 
tellect, the instruments it employed were terror and infamy. Every evil 
passion was in its pay; its snare was set in every joy of life. Solitude 
itself was not safe from it; the fear of its omnipresence fettered the freedom 
of the soul in its inmost and deepest recesses. It prostrated all the in- 
stincts of human nature, before it yielded all the ties which otherwise man 
held most sacred. A heretic forfeited all claims upon his race; the most 
trivial infidelity to his mother-church divested him of the rights of his 
nature.” (p. 396.) 


We pass a terrible exhibition of the procession of the victims to 
execution, and only extract the following to show the supremacy of 
the power of the Inquisition : 


“The executions were generally held on the high festivals, for which a 
number of such unfortunate sufferers were reserved in the prisons of the 
holy house, in order to enhance the rejoicing by the multitude of the 
victims ; and on these occasions, the page. ap was usually present: 
he sat with uncovered head, on a lower chair than that of the Grand In- 
quisitor, to whom on such occasions he yielded precedence. Who, then, 
would not tremble before a tribunal at which Majesty must humble itself?” 
(p. 397.) 


These blessings Philip of Spain was determined to introduce into 
the Netherlands. And of the powerful writing of Schiller we know few 
grander specimens than the scene in Don Carlos, between Philip 
and the Grand Inquisitor. The tenure of these states, however, was 
singular, being by a Stadtholder, an office to which foreigners, as 
well as natives of the Netherlands were equally eligible, from the 
jealousy of the several states that composed them. Two persons 
were in these states of equalled balanced pretensions for this office. 
One of these was William Prince of Orange, descended from the 
House of Nassau,—a house which had long disputed preeminence in 
Germany with Austria, and had given one emperor to Germany : 
the other, Count Egmont, Prince of Gavre, descended from the 
Dukes of Gueldres, who had proved formidable opponents to Aus- 
tria. One of his family had been Stadtholder, and he was married 
to the Duchess Sabina of Bavaria. The battles of St. Quentin and 
Gravelines shed around him the light of heroism, and he and Orange 
seem to have omitted no costly appliance, that might support their 
position, or add to their power. To balance matters still closer be- 
tween these extraordinary men, Egmont, superior as a warrior, was in- 
ferior to Orange as a statesman. Philip was determined to have 
neither of them, and appointed Margaret of Parma, a natural daugh- 
ter of Charles the Fifth, and a noble Flemish lady, Vangeest. He 
left her, however, with Granvella, bishop of Arras, secretly Viceroy 
over her. Not content with passing the Prince of Orange over for 
the Stadtholder, he prevented his marriage with a Princess of the 
House of Lorraine, and thus added private animosity to public 
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hatred. Margaret of Parma had been contracted to a Prince of 
Ferrara at four years of age. This marriage was dissolved, and she 
was married to Alexander de Medicis, Duke of Florence, who dying, 
she was again married to Octavius Farnese, aged thirteen, to whom 
she gave the duchies of Parma and Piacenza for her portion. How 
happy these royal marriages! Twice betrothed to boys, married 
to one at a mature age, married to another prince previously, to whom 
she was utterly indifferent. Of course, she resembled Philip closely 
in many religious matters. The governments of the various pro- 
vinces were filled up, or left as previously by Philip, and Count 
Egmont held Flanders and Artois; the Prince of Orange, Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, and West Friesland. Granvella, after some pow- 
erful struggles, was driven from the Netherlands by the indignities 
offered to him by the nobility ; and Egmont went into Spain, to re- 
present unto Philip the state of religious differences in the Nether- 
lands. Philip refused openly to accede to the wish of Egmont to 
stay the public executions for religion, and he simply ordered them 
to take place in private, from a fear of the public being influenced 
unfavourably by them. He held out some hopes of mitigation of 
severity, but in reality made matters worse than before, and enforced 
obedience to the Council of Trent and its decrees with unmitigated 
spirit. The President Viglius opposed the publication of the royal 
measures: the Prince of Orange said, “ that nothing but submission 
lay before them,” and the Regent was, however reluctantly, obliged to 
enforce them. Determined to have nothing to do with the enforce- 
ment of these matters, the Prince of Orange retired to Breda, and 
left the Regent in the difficulty in which he had fixed her, A con- 
spiracy of the nobles was soon formed, into which at first Egmont 
and Orange did not enter. A petition was presented to the terrified 
Regent, and a portion of their demands held out as likely to be 
granted. The Regent, however, replied finally, that she could not 
suspend the Inquisition and the edicts, as to do this exceeded her 
power, but that she would seek instructions from Spain. The 
famous conspiracy of the Gueux, or Beggars, followed on this 
announcement. Numerous excesses were put down to this league, 
from which, in reality, its promoters would have been the first to 
secede. At last broke out the Iconoclastic fury, and Mary of Parma, 
terrified, was about to depart, The advice of the President Viglius 
alone detained her. Egmont and Orange were the first to assist her 
in putting down the Iconoclasts, Various commotions ensued, and 
at last the Regent tendered to the Princes an oath to support the 
Roman Catholic religion, to put down the Iconoclasts, and to ex- 
tirpate heresy. Egmont and various nobles took it; but Orange, Bre- 
derode, the author of the Gueux conspiracy, and Horn refused. In 
vain did Egmont and others strive to shake the determination of 
Orange. “It will cost you your estates if you persist in this in- 
tention,” said Egmont. “ And you your life, Egmont, if you change 
not yours.”” The parting of the friends is well described ;-— 
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“* You will never persuade me, Orange,’ said Egmont, ‘to see things 
in the gloomy light in which they appear to thy mournful prudence. 
When I have succeeded in abolishing the public preachings, and chas- 
tising the Iconoclasts, in crushing the rebels, and pomengeess and order 
in the provinces, what can the king lay to my charge ? e king is good 
and just; I have claims upon his gratitude, and I must not forget what I 
owe to myself.’ ‘Well, then,’ cried Orange indignantly, and with bitter 
anguish, ‘trust, if you will, to this royal gratitude! but a mournful pre- 
sentiment tells me, and may Heaven grant that I am deceived!—that you, 
Egmont, will be the bridge by which the Spaniards will pass into our 
country to destroy it.’ After these words, he drew him to his bosom, 
ardently clasping him in his arms. Long, as though the sight was to serve 
for the remainder of his life, did he keep his eyes fixed upon him—the 
tears fell—they saw each other no more!” (vol. ii. p. 51.) 


Egmont, deceived by the pretences of Spain, certainly not by Mary 
of Parma, who never meant to sacrifice him, awaited the arrival of 
Alva. He came with plenipotentiary instructions, and the Regent 
applied for her dismissal. _Alva’s march in perfect discipline, with 
almost an army of courtezans, is well described: ‘‘ Here comes an 
arch-heretic,” he exclaimed, on the approach of Egmont. This ought 
to have warned him, but Alva’s acceptance of two chargers from 
him disarmed his fears. Soon after, Counts Egmont and Horn 
were arrested; but the Count Hogstraten, having timely notice of 
their arrest, escaped. In spite of memorials from every crowned 
head in Germany, and the pleading of the privileges of knights of the 
Golden Fleece, Alva stood immovable. Both were executed. The 
painful minutes of their death are well given, and the citizens of Brus- 
sels, despite of spies and executioners, dipped their handkerchiefs in 
the streaming blood of the nobles, and carried them home as holy re- 
miniscences. Alva even is said to have wept when Egmont died. 


The next portion of this volume is the well-known siege of Antwerp, 
where Parma showed his generalship, and Antwerp’s engineer, Giani- 
belli, his high mechanic powers. These details end the history, and 
are succeeded by the poetical portion of thisvolume. ‘ The Camp of 
Wallenstein,” translated by Janus Churchill, and “The Piccolomini,” 
with the “‘ Death of Wallenstein,” by Coleridge. This is all the poe- 
try connected with the history ; and we think it would have been bet- 
ter to have given either Don Carlos or Egmont for the next poetical 
piece: but we learn that Don Carlos-is reserved for the next volume. 
He who knows the above-named version of Coleridge, knows its 
beauty : he who does not, will do well to read the noblest work of 
Schiller, translated by the first of poets. Never had poet greater 
reason to be proud than Schiller of such a translator; never had any 
translator nobler material to clothe in all the exquisite ornaments of 
style than the work of Schiller. 
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Art. XXIX.—The Pleasures of Home; or Domestic Scenes and 
Affections of the Circle around the Hearth. By Stuart Farqu- 
harson, D.C.L. London: Grant and Griffith. 1846. 


Tue work before us is one from which we have risen with but one 
feeling, and that one vivid admiration of the moral character of the 
author. The work is dedicated to Lord Brougham, between whom and 
the author’s father, when in the Lower House, there had long subsisted 
a deep friendship transmitted to and acknowledged by the son. The 
readers of this Review know our opinion of the high and unques- 
tioned powers of Lord Brougham. This circumstance adds an affect- 
ing trait of private affection to a world-acknowledged worth. The 
poem before us may not please those who are spoilt by the Satanic 
school ; but the admirers of Thomson, of Beattie, of Bloomfield, and 
of Burns, will find in it very sweet material for the same gentle musing 
that has marked them. The keen sense of Nature’s beauties,—the 
cheering morn, the balmy eve, the scenic holiness, which a country 
life diffuses, by making existence more internal, by throwing man 
upon himself,—these impressions are admirably given, tastily ar- 
ranged, exquisitely pictured. In a preface of great beauty and ele- 
gance, the sources of poetry are finely shown. We extract the follow- 
ing passage to indicate the author’s feeling of his subject. 

“By allowing religion and conscience, nature and home, to operate 
together, you strengthen the power of each over the human heart; but 
when you divorce Nome from conscience and religion, conscience grows 
dull, and religion too oft expires. Let any one have a home, whether in 
a master’s house, or at his father’s hearth; cluster round him the tender- 
ness and beatitude of home; soften and soothe him with its delightful 
tranquillity ; keep fresh within him home’s old memories; and at eve or 
morn, send him forth to hold converse with creation; let the stars of 
heaven, the flowers of the earth, the waves of the ocean, the dews on the 
grass, the fragrance of the fields, the rainbow’s arch, the cataract’s roar,— 
let these speak to his heart, and a spontaneous prayer will rise to his lips, 
and suggest to his mind, when the calm of the sabbath dawns on the 
oe men, how sweet a thing it is to worship God in the beauty of 

oliness. 


We are foolish enough, some will think, to own a hearty love of 
ancient minstrelsy, and have read with deep interest the lays cited by 
our author, and candidly confess, that the ballad and lay literature of 
England excite in us more rapture than many a highly-lauded work 
of modern poetry. We fully agree in the beauty as well as the sim- 
plicity of the citation from Libeaux Desconius, though unfortunately 
encumbered with the Mariolatry of his age :— 

“ Jesus Christ, christen kynge, 
And his mother, that sweet thinge, 
Help them at their neede 
That will listen to my tale, 
Of a knight I will you tell, 
A doughty man of deede.” 
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The author, after various citations of the natural and simple style 
of composition, contrasts the “‘ Lied von Hasse” of Hervegh, with 
the “‘ Marseillaise,”” and “ Scots wha hae” of Burns, giving justly pre- 
ference to the two latter, and pointing out the far nobler strain of the 
‘German Fatherland” when contrasted with the same poem. Our 
readers know our opinion of Hervegh, of whom we can only say, 
**God mend him.” 

The feelings with which the author is supposed to gaze upon his 
ancient home,—the scene of childhood, boyhood, manhood, love,— 
become another’s, almost melt one unto weeping. 


“T stood upon that height, in summer time, 
When years had rolled o’er childhood’s happy hour, 
The smiling fields, enriched with fragrant thyme, 
And cowslips’ bell, were lovely as of yore; 
But not to me flew open wide the door ; 
A stranger held the sway, in other hands 
Had passed the right: I was unknown,—no more. 
It seemeth strange, time could dissolve such bands, 
And make me feel so lone in once my father’s lands. 


There grew a tree, a lofty spreading tree, 

And high in air it reared its branching head, 

And oft beneath its leafy canopy 

Our hours would pass, which converse sweetly made 
A cup of pleasure, quaffed beneath its shade ; 

And fairy music oft the branches threw, 

By winds relieved, whose breezes, as they played, 
Gave tones of thrilling softness, such as drew 

The humble hoping heart its sorrows to subdue. 


And in the hedge-row grew a simple flower, 
Unmarked of all, save by one eye alone : 
Lowly it grew, and springing near the shower 
Of April skies, I claimed it all my own ; 

I io ie it, of modest violet hue, 

And for its sake I loved the rustic spot ; 

I thought it richer than a monarch’s crown, 
Nor craved ambition to enrich my lot. 

T loved, and was beloved again, 

Oh, sweet ‘ Forget me not.’ ” (p. 34.) 


The loss of the object of an early,-a lone and passionate first love, 
is thus described : 


“‘ And did she live or die? Could saint on earth, 
Bright essence of all purity and love, 
Ethereal beauty, innocence, and worth, 
Not sigh to hasten to her home above ? 
Alas for me, not her! I still must rove 
The wild world’s desert like a guilty thing, 
Fearful and fainting, trembling every nerve, 
With fluttering heart, which death alone can brin 
Glad freedom , ae its chains, and mount on seraph’s wing. 
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And they did bear her to the sculptured tomb, 
A stately train, whose measured footsteps trod 
The marble pavement midst monastic gloom 
Of pillared aisles, once tyranny’s abode ; 
Fierce tyrants they who chained the word of God 
From craving millions, anxious to be fed 
With bread of life ; but, trembling at the rod, 
They knelt to images, and bowed the head 
To sinners like themselves, but saints on high when dead !” 
(p- 37.) 
Amid the joys of a country home, merry Christmas is not the least. 
And wishing this and a happy new year to every reader of the “« Vew 
Quarterly,” we extract a Christmas carol for them : 
“ Sweet rest ye, happie Christians, 
’Tis earlie Christmas daye, 
When Christ our Lord and Savioure 
Became the sinner’s staye. 
Arise, and for such benefits 
His precepts all obeye. 
Joyful tidings let us singe, 
Christ our refuge, Christ our kinge, 
To hallowe Christmas daye. 


In Judah’s lands in Bethlehem 

The lovelie babe was born, 

Upon a manger poorlie laid 

On Christmas happie morn. 

God speede ye, merrie gentlemen, 
And Christian grace adorn. 

Joyful tidings let us singe, 

Christ our refuge, Christ our kinge, 
To hallow Christmas morn.’”’ (p. 53.) 

The description of the ancient Yule log, the Devonshire custom 
of wassailing the apple tree, of the Lord of Misrule, of blindman’s 
buff, of hunt the slipper, of the carol, with which the boar’s head 
was introduced, we recommend as fitting reading for this merry 
season, to all who love the sports and customs of their ancestry. 
The hunt is commemorated also with true sportsman’s feeling, and the 
glory of the brush described as cheaply earned by a few contusions. 
In much of sympathy for all around him, the active prowling rey- 
nard alone is not viewed by our author with the same benevolence. 
The second part embraces wilder range, and shows the concentration 
of feelings on home, wherever falls the wanderer’s step. This feeling 
is not fancied. In the sublimest scenes of nature the heart longs for 
the familiar, for ancient association, and the wish to see the trees that 
skirted his father’s land, though not remarkable for much picturesque 
beauty, has become a feeling in the writer so strong as to be per- 
fectly painful. How idly then do they strive, who would attempt 
to tell us that the hereafter will not possess much of the here. No 
doubt the loved and the familiar will form the charm of heaven, as of 
earth, and not one gushing emotion felt below be weakened, but 
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enhanced by the child of eternity, dwelling on the blissful conse- 

quences from Time. 
| But we must proceed. England, his own sweet home, contrasts 
) strangely with Ireland in the writer’s notions ; and to our astonish- 

ment we find that bane of civilization, O'Connell, cited as a patriot. 
Few evils have yet befallen Ireland, we believe, which may not be 
traced to his agency. We pass him, and ‘plunge into Greenland, 
rather than further name the evil genius of unhappy Ireland. Our 
author describes a winter in these regions, and shows love equally 
lighting up the Esquimaux with the Circassian; the giant passion 
living like a flame even in regions chill as Hecla’s snowy breast. The 
whalers are then described. Of this animated description we extract 
a part :— 


‘ The ocean giant now appears to sleep, 

And lies extended o’er the limpid wave ; i 
No breezes stir the placid rolling deep, | 
But softly murmur through the sea-girt cave ; 
No startling sound the labouring oarsmen gave ; 
An agitated murmur of the breast 
Alone might tell how great the prize they crave : 

Still at its ease the victim takes its rest, 

And with its wondrous form the ocean’s bosom press’d. 


‘A pull, a strong pull, and a pull together, 

And ’tis our own! bend, comrades to your oar, 
Bring her abreast.’ The skilful voyager 
Feels almost safe, but knows it is not o’er, 

When lo! a spout, and now a maddened roar ! 

The conscious victim springs in flight away 

Some thousand fathom deep, as ’twould explore 

Some region far beyond the light of day, 

And breathe in safety there from man’s destroying sway.” (p.107.) 


We candidly confess we like the fragment, told amid the night- 
watch of the whaler, ‘‘ The Legend of the Altar Stone,” the least of 
any. There are, however, passages of great power in it, and the 
metre is managed with considerable skill. The scene then changes to 
Algeria and Abd-el-Kader ; and France’s murderous butchery in the 
caves of Darah is rung out in notes of shame to the countrymen of 
Roland. Here Home is still the theme :— 


“ Home’s in the desert,—home’s in every land, 
Not less on Afric’s shore than, France, with thee : 
Thou art the tigress, thou the robber’s band, 

And she the captive struggling to be free ;— 

A noble strug e, home and liberty. 

Then spare the children, spare the maid, the wife, 
Cold-blooded murder is not worthy thee ! 

If thou wilt have ‘ war to the deadly knife,’ 

Yet spare fair woman’s breast, 

Where only love is rife.” (p. 127.) 


As a deed of blood, this exceeded even the massacre of Glencoe ; 800 
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men, women, and children perished in flame, rather than yield their 
home unto the Giaour. It will be told against France for ages; it 
will nerve Abd-el-Kader for the strife, while the Mussulman has life. 
In this portion of the work we have the following plaintive poetry. 
Many of our readers will trace the origin in Moore’s beautiful lines 
beginning “ Has sorrow thy young days shaded ?” but they have an 
independent grace and beauty quite clear from servile imitation :— 


“ Hath sorrow thy brow 

With a pallid hue shaded, 
Cold and chill, like the willow 
That wanes o’er the dead; 
While the joys of the heart 

In despair have all faded 

As the day-dreams of hope 

In their brightness have fled ? 


Have the thoughts of thy youthful 
And happier hours, 

When the world and its friendships 
Seemed fair to thy view, 

Been chilled by neglect 

Which o’er merit oft lours, 

Like the dark thunder-cloud 

O’er the summer’s glad hue ? 


Hath thy heart formed its hopes 
But to find them all broken, 
And scattered like mist 

As the blast of the wind ? 

Have the soft words of love, 

In sincerity spoken, 

Proved a curse to the soul 

And a weight to’the mind ? 


Oh! turn from this world 

And its dread sting of anguish, 
Let its pains and its sorrows 
Afflict you no more; 

Let thy soul for a better 

And holier languish, 

And this life and its vanities 
Cease to deplore. 


Then blest were thy sorrows, 
And blest were thy pains, 

And blest were thy tears, 

That awoke thee to God! 

And blest were the mercies, 

And richer the gains, 

Though sowed in much anguish 
And Saip was the rod.” (p. 131.) 


The scene then changes to France, and the Marseillaise is given 
with great power. We by no means sympathize in the feeling of 


“Down withd ynasties,” which this author, as well as the writer ofthe 
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‘Florentine Tales,” might appear to advocate, if all the sentiments of 
this ode be ascribed to him. But we are quite convinced that such 
is not his feeling. He further draws a moral from the very love of 
freedom that the French feel to spare Algeria. Neither have we 
much sympathy in that revolution that placed the House of Orleans 
on the throne of France. We believe in strain, and do not think 
that the children of Egalité will differ widely from their sire. 
Florence and bandits next appear; and even in these latter coun- 
tries Home is shown as not an absent, but the only present principle 
which keeps the heart from total ruin. The homeless nation is thus 
apostrophized :— 
“Ts there a home in Judah’s barren sands, 
With harp and viol-sounding as of yore ? 
A mount of olives, temple, and the lands 
Of God’s own people mighty as before ? 
Ah, no! wisdom and plenty are their lot no more. 
They first were chosen, were the corner-stone 
Which, crumbling fell, and with its ruin tore 
Strength from the building, blood that could atone 
For sins as deep as thine,—thy children have no home !” (p.151.) 
Neither is the Home of homes omitted. That, and the holder of 
it till we come, are not forgotten :— 
“ And in our home above there is a friend, 
More tender, true, more loving, and sincere, 
Who knows each want, and every help will lend 
Our soul thro’ this world’s misery to steer : 
In danger’s path is present, ever near, 
Allures to brighter worlds, hath cleared the way, 
Will wipe from every cheek the sinner’s tear, 
Deigns in our hearts to claim a peaceful sway, 
And leads us to our homes in realms of cloudless day.” (p. 157.) 


We now conclude our observations on this beautiful poem, re- 
gretting that it is so brief, wishing its cadences prolonged, the dying 
echoes from the witch elm to yet again enthral us. And thanking 
the author for many a noble strain to the purely beautiful, we bring 
our labours to a close in his own words :— 

“But now no more the harp responds on high, 
Hushed is the stream, the fading echoes die 
In gentlemurmurs to the word “ Farewell.” 
Ah! who the pleasures of his home can tell?” (p. 165.) 





‘Art. XXX.—The Church in the Catacombs of Rome. By the Rev. 
Dr. C. Maitland. London: Longmans. 1846. 


A TRULY valuable and interesting, and, we may add, delightful work, 
to which we may probably devote a future article, and which we 
only notice here to express our consciousness of its worth, and to 
direct the reader to its pages. It is catholic and Christian, and re- 
plete with the choicest treasures of antiquarian lore. 














Art, XXXI.—Stray Leaves from a Freemason’s Note- Book. 
By a Suffolk Rector. London: Spencer. 1846. 


Tue profits derivable from this pleasant little volume will be devoted 
to the purposes of masonic charity. Composed with such an end in 
view, the cheerful author writes pleasantly, for his heart throbs with 
the feelings of a man doing an act of genuine philanthropy. As to the 
body of masons, with them we do not meddle; but we simply demand 
of them, is their body amenable to moral law? Do they hold that 
mason is not to injure mason? Will they expel from their associa- 
tion one who can be not only proved to have deeply defrauded a bro- 
ther mason of a large property, but to have induced a female to com- 
mit bigamy? If they will not, then we hold masonry talk of bene- 
volence to all, of dealing by the square, of the balance of justice, 
mere talk, uninfluential upon practice. The first paper in this work 
is on Sir W. Follett. We perceive that Sir W. was a mason, and his 
definition of a true mason is, “ one that thinks no evil of his brother, 
and cherishes no design against him.’’ How then can a man who has 
taken another man’s wife, compelled her to marry him, thereby mak- 
ing her commit bigamy, and being himself a party to the act, how can 
he be retained in any masonic body? We are further told by Sir W. 
Follett, that ‘‘ the Bible is never closed in a masonic lodge.” How 
then does that law become violated by any of their body therein in- 
culcated ? “Ifa woman shall put away her husband, and be married 
to another, she committeth adultery.”"—Mark x. 12. ‘“‘ Whosoever 
shall marry her that is divorced, committeth adultery,”—Matt. v. 32. 
If these passages lie open, we demand, why is their sense and applica- 
tion shut ? The masonic body must, when these things are thus open- 
ly placed before them, either be content to abide by the reproach of 
pretensions without practice, or make their practice realize their pre- 
tensions. Passing the next paper, the ‘‘ Soldier Mason,” we come to 
the “‘ Curse of Talent,’’ illustrated in Edmund Kean. This actor re- 
ceived £90,000, and yet died without a trace of it, in wretchedness and 
utter abandonment of the many who had so often admired his genius, 
and who would have stood friends to the Jast to a man, had that man 
been a friend unto himself. We confess to small sympathy for Cooke, 
for Kean, for any one, who sinks a high nature below an animal’s 
level. We cannot but express our surprise that the principles in this 
paper, ascribed to Dr. Lant Carpenter, as to the individuality of the 
soul, should not be considered patent. Surely no churchman can 
doubt the principles he enunciated, that the soul of each of us is a se- 
parate entity, that it has to account at the last, and that the dead 
spirits rest in Hades, until called to Gehenna or glory. We thought 
this so simple, that we are surprised to find a Suffolk rector think it 
strange. The paper on ‘‘ Canning in Retirement,” and the observa- 
tions there made by him on his children, remind us of some points 
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connected with Captain Canning. The great statesman’s chief par- 
tiality was shown to the clever son, who died at nineteen. Our 
author introduces the statesman saying,— 


*“ *Can I think too highly of that child?’ was the remark addressed 
by Canning on one occasion to his son’s tutor, Mr. Hay. 

“ «You not only can, but do,’ was thej honest and unhesitating reply. 
‘Your second son is but little inferior to him in point of capacity: and 
after all, it may be that this infant,’ pointing to Charles, who was born at 
Burbach, ‘ may be the child destined to carry down to the succeeding ge- 
neration your name and honours.’ 


od + am persuaded he will not!’ was Canning’s quick rejoinder.” 
(p. 61.) 


Now on the second son, Captain Canning, we have to tell a tale, that 
will surprise many. For a wager he undertook to work, without put- 
ting pen to paper, a lunar observation, with all its tabular corrections, 
in his head. He had simply the tables given him, the altitudes and 
distance, and he brought out the longitude to five miles. On another 
occasion he undertook to multiply any three figures by three figures, 
in his head, and to call the product; and to this, after a month’s 
practice, the writer of this paper attained. His distinguished brother, 
who was destined to carry down the honours of his line, and who full 
well realized the hereditary talent of his race in the Foreign Office, 
Lord Canning assured the writer that Captain Canning ultimately 
worked four figures by four in his head, and called the exact product. 
Surely there is a begetting of mind as well as of matter, a strain of 
intellect as well as structure, transmissible from generation to gene- 
ration, : 

We pass a tale of great beauty and interest, and come to the 
‘Foreign Sorceress,” which we recommend as well told. A le- 
gend of this character has invariably been associated, wherever we 
have heard it, with the names of Huskisson and Canning. The fol- 
lowing passage from the paper of ‘‘ A Sovereign, a Lady in Waiting, 
and a Secret,’’ contains an innuendo which we trust is not true :— 


** Connected, however, with this unhappy historical personage, there is 
a rumour which has found credence with parties, from their position and ge- 
neral intelligence, not easily misled. It is this: —When the Queen found 
herself in extremity, and was assured by her medical men that her recovery 
was an utter impossibility, she desired Dr. Lushington might be sent for, 
and with him had an earnest, lengthened, private, and confidential inter- 
view. Disclosures were then made, and explanations given, for which the 
grave doctor was unprepared; but which he solemnly bound himself never 
to divulge. The late Lord Hood was heard to say, that he had some 
grounds for suspecting they in part referred to the real parentage of Wiil- 
liam Austin, Be their nature what it might, the veil of secrecy and silence 
has never been lifted from the avowals then made. So that there are 


secrets even among courtiers as impenetrable as those among the ma- 
sons!” (p. 154.) 


One paper in these has deeply affected us. It is on a friend, and 
entitled, “The late Robert Lynam, and the Prizes in the Church.” 
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Every one knew this amiable man. An intelligent scholar, eloquent 
preacher, sound divine. Compared with men that we have seen, 
thrust into the front of the battle, into every post of vantage, their im- 
measurable superior. Many a bitter complaint of neglect has he 
poured forth into the writer’s ear, he and even mightier men than he, 
nor did they do it surdis auribus. Capable of doing justice to any 
church from his physical powers, (and we are told the new rector of 
St. James, by the by, is now discovered to be incompetent to make 
himself heard in it,) and mental, of sweet and gentle temper, all af- 
fections softly attuned within him,—this was the man we thought 
must rise. We candidly own that we have no disposition to bear 
with wrong and contumely, while we have the head and the hand to 
repel it. Our vocation is different to his. He died at fifty, leaving 
a numerous family, and not in debt one penny. We extract from 
this paper the view a Suffolk rector takes of metropolitan patronage. 


“ Here, then, was an amiable man, a scholar, an industrious man, a man 
who acted habitually on principle, who shunned incurring any obligation 
which he was not fully satisfied he could meet,—left in his most trying 
hour to the mercy and benevolence of his fellows. 

“ He died at fifty a curate! His people loved him; this is quite clear. 
They ministered, liberally, to his wants in his last illness ; attended him 
reverently to his final resting place; buried him at their own cost; took 
into immediate consideration the necessities of his widow and orphan; and 
showed their attachments to their pastor’s memory by acts of mercy to his 
bereaved ones. Eternal honour to such benevolent and considerate church- 
men! But ought he to have been left thus to struggle single-handed with 
poverty and disease! The dispensers of ecclesiastical patronage, where 
were they ? His diocesan, for instance ! 

“ Had the Bishop of London no small benefice to bestow upon this learned, 
laborious, and exemplary man? His Lordship is understood to be the spe- 
cial patron of the working clergy. Lynam, surely, was one! Had the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s no trifling benefice wherewith to acknow- 
ledge, not reward, the acceptable and unremitting labours of the curate, in 
one of the most considerable of their own livings?” (p. 228.) 


The tale is soon told, the answer soon sped. Poor Lynam, who 
has shed many a bitter tear over his hard fate, tuld the writer he ex- 
pected nothing, for he had no interest. His incumbent subscribed 
£5 to his family’s support. Cripplegate (to which Mr. Archdeacon Hall 
is looking forward, we are informed, intending to add this to his arch- 
deaconry, his stall at St. Paul’s, and mastership of the Charter House) 
is worth, this book says, £2,000 per annum; the stall of Dr. Blom- 
berg, we presume, we may place at £1,000 more, and out of this income 
he gives £5 to the support of the orphan family of his curate of many 
years. We are told that Dr. Blomberg is not rich. Be it so! We 
must own we cannot consider him poor. The spirited writer of this 
book thinks it an erratum, and that for five we should read fifty. 
Surely he means that there is an omission of the word hundred, or of 
two cyphers after the five, instead of one. But, alas! we cannot 
trifle with these solemn realities. We fear this is the law of the mighty 
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to the mean; a six hundredth portion of annual income is enough for 
the necessities of the orphans and wife of a curate only twelve years 
in employ, only a fourth of his life/ Prophets have no honour in 
their country, curates little estimation with canons. 

We shall not notice the Harvey case, next alluded to, at present, but 
shall watch issues. We are afraid of no man. Priest, prelate, or 
pope, to us are nothing but as agents over whom we hold the weapons 
of judgment ; the keen dividers of souls and spirits, we are not to be 
intimidated by a prelate’s frown, or partial favouritism. We have 
a mission, and it is mighty; we are determined to alter the present 
course of church patronage; we are bent upon making the highest 
powers succumb to justice and equity, to infuse hope into the almost 
hopeless clergy, and to show them that those only are long enchained 
who hug their fetters and prize their serfdom. 








Arr, XXXII.—“ La Mine D'Or.” Par Elie Berthet, Paris. 
‘“‘ Margaret, or the Gold Mine, from the French of Elie Berthet.” 
Weir, Harley Street. 


We know not why this tale has not excited more general attention in 
England. It forms a most favourable specimen of modern French 
literature. The style of the original is peculiarly pure and equable, 
and well has the translator performed her task. She herself calls 
‘“‘ La Mine d’Or” a charming fiction, and we willingly echo her asser- 
tion. What invention is there in this little tale! what combination ! 
what constructiveness! How far do our Gallic neighbours surpass 
us in all these particulars! Though our philosophy is, on the whole, 
deeper, our thoughts juster, our reflections more matured, our 
delineation of human hopes, and joys, and feelings, chaster and 
truer to nature; yet all these advantages are combined in this tale 
with an interesting and well-developed plot. We do not think that 
the members of those book-clubs, who are induced to order “ Mar- 
garet, or the Gold Mine,” upon our recommendation, will regret their 
trust in our critical sagacity, or hesitate to follow our advice on a 
future similar occasion. 





Art. XXXIII.—Murray’s Home and Colonial Library. Memoirs 
of a Missionary in Canada. London. 


Tuts is a truly delightful work, a species of colonial “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,”’ with the difference, that sober and yet highly romantic truth 
here takes the place of truthful fiction. This Library of Mr. Murray’s 
deserves, indeed, high commendation ; and we are especially anxious 
that no supposed rivalry on our part with the Old Quarterly should 
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be held to render us blind to the merits of many of Mr. Murray’s pub- 
lications. We had fully intended devoting an article to Sir Francis 
Head’s classical and delightful work, ‘‘ The Emigrant,” in this number, 
but must reserve it for consideration, with “ Hochelaga,” on a future 
occasion ; in the hope, we may venture to add, that full justice will be 
done to the subject by that justly celebrated author, who has already 
furnished our readers with a general view of our American colonies. 
Mr. Musgrave, the clergyman whose labours are commemorated in 
the volume before us, in the form ofa most interesting autobiography, 
has earned our gratitude for this truly valuable contribution to our 
colonial literature. We learn from his work, to value the church in 
Canada aright; and to see, that having once preserved that colony 
from anarchy and the triumph of rebellion, she is spreading her 
stakes far and wide, and must henceforth be looked to by all practical 
statesmen as the one great bond of union betwixt all the American 
colonies and their mother country. What vivid pictures, too, of life 
in a new land have we here! What exciting incidents! Above all, 
what interesting excursiuns into the domains of the supernatural, 
which our readers, if they sympathize with us, will peruse with a cer- 
tain loving reverence, not with sneers. Every interposition of God’s 
visible providence cannot but affect the Christian. Here we conclude. 
Thanks to Mr. Musgrave! Thanks, too, to the publisher, for the 
selection of so valuable a work. We regret that we cannot devo 

more space to the elucidation of its merits. ; 














